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FIRST PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EGYPTIAN 

EXPEDITION 

By James H. Breasted 
The University of Chicago 

Probably there are few Egyptologists who do not realize that 
the monuments of Egypt still in situ are rapidly falling to ruin. 
Such catastrophes as that in the great hall of Karnak have been 
uncomfortable reminders of the slow but ceaseless decay which is 
undermining them. Griffith’s timely publication of the Assiut 
tombs, prompted in large measure by a consciousness of 
this lamentable fact, was likewise an appalling witness to 
its truth. All who have admired in one old publication 
or another the transportation of the great alabaster colos¬ 
sus depicted on the wall of Thuthotep’s tomb at el-Bersheh, 
perhaps do not know that this remarkable relief scene has 
now perished. Its gradual annihilation can be traced in the 
older publications as compared with that of the Egypt Explora^ 
tion Fund, the last to reproduce it. Similarly, the tomb of Kham- 
het at Thebes, one of the most splendid published by Lepsius, 
has been broken out in fragments by the natives and sold to the 
museums of Europe. It would seem, however, that while the 
structural decay and barbarous demolition of the monuments are 
sufficiently well known, the invisible but steady disintegration of 
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Ramses II's Sherden (Sardinian) Bodyguard, photographed from the Wall of the Sun-Temple of Abu Simbel. 
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the surfaces of intact walls, especially those of the temples, involv¬ 
ing the gradual disappearance of inscriptions and reliefs, is not 
generally understood. Add to this the wanton vandalism of 
modem visitors and native dealers, who hack out cartouches and 
heads, or especially well-made hieroglyphs, and the rate at which 
temple records are disappearing is appalling. One need only 
examine a series of photographs of the great geographical list of 
Palestinian towns recorded by Sheshonk at Karnak, and if the 



Fig. 2.—Two of Ramses II's Sherden Bodyguard (same two 
on the right in Fig. 1), as published by Rosellini. 


negatives have been made at intervals during the last twenty 
years, the surface of the wall from photograph to photograph may 
be seen slowly dissolving and the record upon it fading into 
blank masonry before one’s eyes. Yet how few of such records 
exist in such a published form today that it can be called a final 
edition, comparable with the standard text of any important clas¬ 
sical document of Greek or Roman antiquity! While the loss in 
inscribed records is irreparable, that of the reliefs is not less fatal. 
It seems to be the general impression that some old publication 
of a given relief is a final and sufficient record of the document; 
although it is evident at the first glance that archaeological 
studies based upon such a publication would be quite impossible. 
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Equally futile would be the study of ethnological types from such 
reproductions. The Sherden bodyguard of Ramses II arises 
before the mind’s eye of every Egyptologist as a line of black- 
bearded, gaily costumed northerners, with spotted shields and 
horned helmets, crowned by enormous disks. But the beards and 
the spots and a good many other details, especially those of phy¬ 
siognomy, existed solely in the imagination of some draughts¬ 
man on Rosellini’s expedition, as the reader may see in the 
accompanying figures (Figs. 1 and 2). 

In view of the above facts, it is evident that the work of mak¬ 
ing permanent records of our fast-perishing inheritance in Egypt 
cannot begin too soon. The work of excavation now so ably 
carried on is a task of such magnitude that the organizations or 
expeditions now in the field can hardly be expected to undertake 
any additional responsibility. A grand beginning and a splendid 
record have already been made by the archaeological survey of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, while the work of individuals, like 
that of Newberry, has now and then saved invaluable records. 
The Service des Antiquity, under Maspero’s able leadership, has 
more than it can do with its various excavations and its never- 
ceasing struggle with vandalism for the preservation of the mon¬ 
uments. Meantime the monuments slowly perish, no precautions 
can save them, and the future will certainly hold us responsible 
for some adequate and permanent record of the documents acces¬ 
sible to us. Under these circumstances it seemed to the present 
writer the urgent duty of our expedition, for the present at least, 
to do what it could in this field, rather than to undertake the 
work of excavation exclusively. 

In equipping such an expedition, the character of the records 
to be made conditions the methods, as well as the nature of the 
outfit. The reliefs and the inscribed documents of Egypt are 
plastic in character; any method of recording or reproducing 
them, such as outline-drawing, which neglects their plastic char¬ 
acter is an insufficient record, although practical considerations, 
especially that of expense, may often justify such a reproduction. 
The loss involved, however, will be evident in such an illustration 
as that of the Sherden (Figs. 1 and 2), especially in the faces. 
Moreover, the amount of such work still undone, and the expense 
of doing it, demand a combination of speed, accuracy, and appli¬ 
cability which shall far surpass the draughtsman in these partic- 
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ulars. The methods at present prevailing are far too slow. I 
believe that the solution of the problem is to be found in the 
large camera, which, besides being far more speedy and more 
accurate than the draughtsman, at the same time also furnishes a 
record more nearly complete, in that it fully preserves the plastic 
character of each sculptured figure or sign on the wall. A photo¬ 
graph, however, represents but one illumination of the wall; 
whereas it may be illuminated from many different directions 
successively, each different illumination bringing out lines not 
visible before. Furthermore, the eye of the trained epigrapher, 
who can read the inscription and understand the broken connec¬ 
tion, can discover more in the lacunae than the lense of the 
camera can ever carry to the plate. These facts demand some 
field process by which the speed, accuracy, and plastic character 
of the photograph may be combined with the reading ability, 
epigraphic skill, and varied illumination at the command of the 
Egyptologist. It was the practical solution of this problem 
which was attempted in the work of our expedition during the 
last season. 

As such a method demands the development and printing of 
all photographs in the field, and the progress of the work involves 
frequent transfers from one site to another, it was found that a 
plate of 21X27 centimeters (about 8JX10J inches) was the 
largest which could be practicably handled in the narrow limits 
of a portable dark-room. The instrument was made to order by 
Kurt Bentzin, of GOrlitz, and the lenses were furnished by Carl 
Zeiss, of Jena. It proved itself in every way equal to the 
demands which we made upon it. For incidental work of less 
importance the expedition was of course equipped with a number 
of smaller instruments. Our procedure was as follows: A tem¬ 
ple wall bearing historical reliefs interspersed with the usual 
explanatory inscriptions, was studied as a whole, in order to deter¬ 
mine the proper divisions into which it should be apportioned for 
publication. Each such division must then be photographed for 
each plate of the publication, but certain portions, for the sake of 
detail, must also be photographed again, and others still for the 
sake of possessing the record on a larger scale. As soon as a 
given section of the wall had been photographed, the negative 
was immediately developed on the spot. This was in order to 
employ the same scaffolding in making another negative, should 
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the first prove to be unsatisfactory. If the negative was good, a 
print was made at once. This I took to the wall and collated 
from a ladder, entering on the print in red ink any readings or 
details which the camera had failed to record. If the photograph 
of any inscription proved too small for such collation, the surface 
of the inscription was divided into rectangles, and it was then 
photographed on a much larger scale. In this procedure it was 
a matter of indifference whether all these large-scale photographs 
were to be published or not; they enabled us to make an exhaustive, 
accurate, and rapid record of the inscription, on the basis of which 
it could afterward be published. 

One of the problems which soon confronted us was that of 
lighting. It soon became evident that many portions of a temple, 
inside and out, are never properly lighted for a good photo¬ 
graph. The difficulties were of two kinds: inside walls were- 
insufficiently lighted; outside walls received so much reflected 
light from so many different directions that there were no shadows, 
the blurred outlines disappeared, and plasticity vanished in the 
abundance of light. These difficulties had been foreseen, and 
provision made to overcome them by artificial illumination. 
Outside walls with too much light were then photographed at 
night by artificial light; insufficiently lighted inside walls were 
done at any time in the same way. Long study of the conditions 
led to the selection of pure granulated magnesium as the source 
of light, and a French lamp on the Nadar system proved far the 
best means of burning the magnesium. On windy nights out of 
doors, however, the Nadar lamp does not resist the draught, and 
it cannot be used under these conditions. We had either to wait 
for a calm night, or, if this was impossible, to use composition 
time-cartridges ( Zeitlichtpatronen ). For we never used a flash¬ 
light, but all our negatives were time exposures. Here another 
difficulty met us, in the fact that the expanse of wall to be illumi¬ 
nated was often beyond the capacity of our lamp; or, if not so, 
as the lamp had to be stationed at one end of the picture, that end 
was often overexposed, while the other end, being farther from 
the lamp, was underexposed (Fig. 1). We found no way out of 
the predicament except to treat each negative during the develop¬ 
ment, and afterward also, to correct the inequality in the negative. 
This method was found to be satisfactory if combined with simi¬ 
lar manipulation of the print. Another difficulty in lighting was 
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the inability to place the lamp in such a position that it would 
not shine into the lens of the camera. This was especially the 
case in interiors, where columns, pillars, or end walls were in the 



Fig. 3.— Making a Time-Exposure in the Great Hall at Abu Simbel. The time-lamp is 
between the pillars on the right. 

way. Very often such things forced us to place the lamp where 
it must inevitably shine into the lense and spoil the picture. 
This obliged us to erect a large black screen between the lamp 
and the camera, so placed that it did not intervene between 
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the lens© and the portion of wall to be photographed. This 
screen has sometimes to be elevated thirty feet above the floor, 
the lamp in such case necessarily being equally high. Under 
such circumstances the making of a successful exposure was a 
complicated matter of many hands. The photographer stood on 
his scaffolding with the slide of the camera drawn, and the shutter 
at his hand; two men with two long poles held the black screen 
stretched taut between the tops of the poles, while the photog¬ 
rapher, sighting across the lense to the limit of the picture on 
the wall, kept them from cutting into the picture with the screen. 
At the same time he was also watching lest they should sw ay th e 
screen too far back and expose the lense to the light. The lamp 
was likewise mounted on the end of a long pole, held erect by a 
man standing below, while another, standing at the top of a lad¬ 
der beside the lamp, was ready at the word to pump a steady stream 
of granulated magnesium into the alcohol flame of the Nadar 
lamp, already lighted for the purpose. Exposures as long as 
twenty-five seconds were made in this way with complete success. 

Space forbids any discussion of the methods which we devised 
in connection with the dark-room, the development of plates, and 
the use of the turbid Nile water in developing and washing them. 
I hope in some future report to return to this side of the enter¬ 
prise. Occasionally it was possible to illuminate a large expanse 
of wall by throwing daylight upon it from large reflectors at a 
sharply acute angle with the wall, a comparatively small beam of 
light thus covering a large surface. 

These reflectors, however, proved much more useful in another 
class of work, in which the camera could not be employed. We 
carried with us a quantity of new and very bright sheet-tin. 
With this it was possible to build large reflectors, by tacking the 
overlapping sheets upon a wooden frame, which could be easily 
carried about and propped up at any angle. Now and again an 
inscription was found which was too badly weathered to be pho¬ 
tographed. In the illumination of such inscriptions these reflect¬ 
ors were invaluable. The great stela of Ramses II’s marriage 
to the Hittite princess, at Abu Simbel, is for the most part so 
badly weathered that a photograph of much of it would be of 
little value. At the same time it is so situated that its long 
inscription becomes one blur of rough sandstone in the abund¬ 
ance of light which falls upon it. It was necessary to make a 
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Fio. 4.—Method of Shading and Illuminating from a Reflector Erected at One Side. 
The sunshine on the inscription before the copyist on the scaffolding comes from the reflector 
beside the native in the foreground. The inscription, covered with canvas to exclude the 
excess of light, is the stela at Abu Simbol recording Ramses II’s marriage to a Hittite 
princess. 
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hand facsimile of this inscription. It is in forty-one lines, each 
about eight feet long, making about three hundred and twenty- 
eight feet of inscription. It was impossible to copy so long an 
inscription at night. It became necessary, therefore, to control 
the light during the day. I had a scaffold built before it, and 
inclosed the whole scaffold, except the lowest portion, in canvas, 
thus darkening the whole monument and cutting off the embar¬ 
rassing quantity of light. At the left end, close to the surface of 
the stone, the canvas was then drawn back. At the same side, fifty 
feet away a reflector was set up, and through the opening at the 
left end of the canvas it shot a broad beam of sunshine at an 
acute angle upon the darkened surface of the stone. A native 
was placed in charge of the reflector, and he soon learned to 
change its position from time to time, as the sun moved. This 
furnished the sharply oblique light necessary to the reading of 
such an inscribed surface. Nevertheless no half-illegible monu¬ 
ment can be exhausted if the light come from one direction only. 
It is surprising how seemingly illegible signs will suddenly come 
out clearly if the direction of light can be widely varied. To 
accomplish this the word under examination could be covered with 
the left hand, thus cutting off the sunshine from the left. At the 
same time I held at the proper angle on the right side of the word 
a hand-mirror, which caught the sunshine coming from the large 
reflector and threw it upon the word from the right This process 
can probably be discerned in the cut (Fig. 4). In the same 
way, by cutting off the light from the left, it could be caught in 
the hand-mirror as it came from the large reflector, and be thrown 
from above or below the word as desired. This method brought 
out many new readings on the great stela of the Hittite marriage. 

It became necessary, in undertaking such a campaign, to 
determine how exhaustive the record of inscriptions and reliefs 
should be. It is evident that all reliefs and inscriptions of 
historical import should be included. As for those of religious 
character, there are in most temples such a host of purely con¬ 
ventional scenes that it would be of slight use and involve a 
prohibitive size and price for the publication, to include all these. 
I refer, of course, to the countless tableaux in which the king 
appears offering to some divinity. In such scenes the name of 
the cultus act depicted, the name and titles of the divinity, and 
sometimes the word or two uttered by the god or the king are of 
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importance, but especially the first two. It was therefore deter¬ 
mined that our survey should include a catalogue of all scenes 
and inscriptions of whatever character. Of these all historical 
documents, and all offering scenes of size and importance, should 
be reproduced in toto; but the innumerable small offering and 
other religious scenes which cover the columns, pillars, pilasters, 
and door-thicknesses of the temple should find place only in the 
catalogue, which in all cases should record the name of the cultus 
act wherever given, the name and titles of the divinity, and the 
speech of the god or king, wherever they were of any impor¬ 
tance. It was decided also that, so catalogued, all of this material 
should be published. It is conceivable that the costume of the 
monarch and of the gods, as well as the objects offered in these 
scenes might in some cases, be of some archaeological value, 
although as a whole hardly commensurate with the amount of 
time and expense involved. 

While architecture in general was not to be wholly overlooked, 
it seemed wise not to burden the enterprise with responsibility 
for a detailed architectural survey; but rather to make the main 
object of the expedition an epigraphic survey. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that an architectural survey of the widest scope 
may be undertaken among the temples of Egypt before it is too 
late, but the modem requirements for such a survey can hardly 
be met by an expedition undertaking also the responsibility for 
a complete epigraphic survey. 

Probably there is no region controlled by ancient Egypt where 
so little epigraphic work has been done as in Nubia. It was 
therefore decided to begin on the temples there. This field lies 
partially within the jurisdiction of Egypt, partially within that of 
the Sudanese government. Application was made to both these 
governments for permission to begin such a survey. His excel¬ 
lency Sir Reginald Wingate, governor-general of the Sud&n, was 
most cordial in his expression of interest in the undertaking, and 
granted the expedition full permission to carry on the desired 
work. For this very kind interest, and the generous permission 
extended the expedition, I would here take public opportunity to 
express the thanks of the expedition, as well as my own deep 
appreciation of the frank and cordial reception accorded our enter¬ 
prise. From the committee controlling such work in Egpyt also 
our undertaking met with very favorable consideration, and in a 
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series of conferences with M. Maspero I found him ready to 
co-operate most willingly with our plans. I would take this oppor¬ 
tunity also publicly to express to him my thanks for his ready 
assistance and cordial co-operation. After much delay in obtain¬ 
ing our equipment and general outfit, which were very slow in 
arriving, the expedition embarked at Assuan in the dahabiyeh 
“Abu Simbel,” and on Christmas Day, 1905, began the voyage 
southward to begin work in the Sud&n, at the lower end of the 
second cataract, in the two temples of Haifa. Various unforeseen 
circumstances had combined to make it impossible to begin at the 
fourth cataract, the southern limit of Egyptian conquest, and 
work northward. Indeed, we had been so delayed that the water 
would have been too low on the upper cataracts to attempt their 
passage. It was therefore decided to postpone Upper Nubia until 
the next year, and to complete the work in Lower Nubia, between 
the first and second cataracts, first. It was further determined 
to confine our efforts to the pre-Ptolemaic temples of the region 
in question, as the most important monuments existing there. 
Besides the present writer, the personnel of the expedition con¬ 
sisted of Mr. Victor S. Persons, whose training had been that of 
a civil engineer, with a season’s experience on the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University .of Chicago; and Herr Friedrich* 
Koch, of Berlin, who served as technical photographer. We had 
also seven or eight native assistants and helpers, six of whom 
served as crew of the dahabiyeh at the same time, whenever the 
expedition was in motion; and besides these, three native servants. 

On Sunday, January 7, 1906, the expedition arrived at Haifa, 
and the season’s work was begun the next day. There are two 
temples here, on the west shore opposite the town of Wadi Haifa. 
It was Captain Lyons who first excavated the southernmost of 
the two buildings. The town is the Bohen of the early Egyp¬ 
tians, known to the Ptolemies as Boon. The larger temple was 
built by Thutmose III, and does credit to his architects. It 
contains some very fine reliefs, with the colors still preserved in 
surprising freshness. Nothing at the place has ever been pub¬ 
lished save the graffiti in the first hall, which have been partially 
edited by Sayce. The expedition therefore undertook a complete 
record of all the inscribed or sculptured materials in the building. 

Apart from their artistic value, the walls of this temple exhibit 
graphic evidences of the feud in the royal family at Thebes. In 
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Fig. 5.—Temple of Thutmose III and Hatshepsut at Haifa. The roof, the square pillars bearing it, and the surrounding wall are 
modem works for the protection of the temple, erected by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, of the British Museum. 
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the relief scenes the entire figure of Hatshepsut, the queen, has 
been cut from the wall, to the depth of six inches. New blocks 
were then let into the wall, where it had been so cut out, offering 
a fresh surface for the insertion of the figure of Thutmose II. 
Such thorough erasure and replacement has never been found 
elsewhere. The references to the queen in the inscriptions have 
also been carefully expunged, all feminine pronouns and endings 
having been replaced by the corresponding masculine forms, and 
the name of the queen itself by that of Thutmose II. On several 
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Fio. 6.—Door Built during Coregency of Thutmose III (right) and Hatshepsut (left), 
on which Hatshepsut has been supplanted by Thutmose II. 


of the doors such substitution is very significant. On one door¬ 
post are the names and titles of Thutmose III, and on the other 
originally the name and titles of Queen Hatshepsut, showing 
clearly that the door was erected during the coregency of Thut¬ 
mose III and his gifted queen, Hatshepsut. But Hatshepsut’s 
name and titles have in every case been replaced by those of Thut¬ 
mose II, showing that he must have interrupted the coregency of 
Thutmose III and the queen. 

In the rearmost room of the temple, however, the figure of 
Thutmose II occurs once in such a way as to show that both it 
and the accompanying name and titles are original. It would 
thus appear that the reliefs and inscriptions of the temple were 
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not entirely completed at the time when the name and figure of 
Hatshepsut were superseded by those of Thutmose II. His 
artists therefore found a still vacant wall in the last room where 
they could insert his name and figure, without superimposing 
them upon those of the queen. The explanation of the tradi¬ 
tional school that these insertions of Thutmose IPs name over 
that of Hatshepsut were made by Ramses II, who has not a 
single document in the temple, is quite impossible here. The 



Fio. 7.—Middle Kingdom Temple at Haifa. 


insertions can be due only to Thutmose II himself, and this 
throws his brief reign after at least a portion of the coregency of 
Thutmose III and Hatshepsut. Any unprejudiced observer, not 
knowing the order of succession of these rulers, could only con¬ 
clude from the phenomena exhibited by these walls that, after 
Thutmose III and his queen Hatshepsut had erected this temple, 
he whom we know as Thutmose II expunged the queen’s name 
for some reason, and inserted over it his own. 

The neighboring Middle Kingdom temple, in which Cham- 
pollion found the stela of Sesostris I, contains few inscriptions, 
but I found there a graffito of the viceroy of Kush, Paynehsi, 
V heretofore known to us only through Ramses XIFs letter to him 
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(see Ancient Records , IV, §595). No records of the Middle 
Kingdom Pharaohs survive in this temple at the present day. 
Of the Empire rulers I found only Amenhotep II and Seti I. 
Those portions of the building surviving seem to date from the 
Empire, and I take it that the stela of Sesostris I, which was 
found by Champollion in the Holy of Holies, was re-erected there 
by some Empire ruler, as the stelae of Sesostris III at Semneh 
were preserved and set up in the Empire temple at that place by 
Thutmose III. 

The ancient town was south of the temples. On the north- 



Fio. 8.—Remains of Ramses II’s Temple at Alcsheh. 


west I found a graffito on the rocks, and below these the native 
sailor who was with me found relics of more modern history. 
They w T ere the fragments of a shrapnel case, together with some 
of the bullets scattered by its explosion. It had burst there in 
some action between the British and the dervishes. An isolated 
peak of rock west of the town bears numerous names of workmen, 
who were evidently employed here not long after the conquest in 
the Twelfth Dynasty, in erecting the earlier of the two temples. 
It is interesting to observe that their names are nearly all com¬ 
pounded with that of the Theban god Montu, showing that these 
ancient colonists of Nubia were residents of Thebes. 

By Saturday, January 13, we had finished our records of the 
Haifa temples. They included a complete set of photographs of 
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all the reliefs and inscriptions. In all cases these photographs 
were carefully collated with the walls, or independent copies of 
the inscriptions were made in addition to the photographs. 
Measurements were also taken for a complete ground-plan of the 
Empire building, in order to locate upon it all the documents 
reproduced. 

The voyage down river was much interrupted by the powerful 
north wind. It was not until midday of January 15 that we 



Fig. 9.—Reliefs of Ramses II Aksheh Temple. The brick arch is Coptic. 

sighted the scanty remains of Ramses II’s temple at Aksheh, only 
fifteen miles from Haifa. A dedication of one of the doorposts 
shows that this temple was sacred to the worship of Ramses II 
himself. His person, as worshiped here, is called in the dedica¬ 
tion “His-Living-Image-on-Earth,” a designation of a living, 
apotheosized king, which is known elsewhere also. Only the 
inscriptions of the rear wall of the first hall are preserved. The 
above dedication is on this wall. The south end of the wall bears 
a list of the southern conquests of Egypt, while the north half is 
inscribed with a similar list of northern conquests, as we find them 
a number of times in other temples. The southern list is well 
preserved, but the northern is badly incrusted with salts, and very 
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illegible. The presence of Naharin, Arvad, and Kadesh, however, 
shows that it was of the conventional order. Beneath a relief on 
the north half of this wall is one of those enigmatic, charade-like 
inscriptions, such as Dev6ria observed at Leiden many years ago. 

We went on to Faras the same day, and the next morning 
visited four Coptic tombs in the cliffs three-quarters of an hour 
behind the village. They contain painted Coptic memorial records, 
which would be worth copying; but our particular mission, and 



Fig. 10.—Niches of the Nubian Viceroy Peser at Gebel Addeh. 


the serious delays which we had suffered, forced us to devote our 
time to the older and more valuable temple documents. We 
returned to the dahabiyeh again just above Dendftn (east shore), 
the last town in the Sud&n as you descend the river. 

Just after midday of the sixteenth we reached the well-known 
memorial niches in the Gebel Addeh, in the eastern cliffs, oppo¬ 
site the north end of the island of Shat&wi. The northernmost 
belongs to the viceroy of Nubia, Peser, heretofore supposed to 
have been in office only under Harmhab. This niche, however, 
was made while Peser was serving under Eye—a fact which is 
of importance as showing that Eye, one of the weaklings at the 
end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, doubtless immediately preceded 
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Fio. 11.—Hall of Harmhab’s Cliff-Temple at Gebel Addeh. 
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Harmhab. Another observation is furnished by the southernmost 
of these niches, which is also a memorial of Peser. Here he 
bears the title “governor of the gold-country of Amon,” showing 
that already at the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty Amon had 
gained such power as to possess his own mining region in Nubia. 
This carries his gold-country 145 years back of its first appear¬ 
ance as hitherto known (Ancient Records , III, §040). Its early 
appearance here has a twofold interest: first, it shows that the 
wealth of Amon was founded by the great emperors of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and not by Ramses III; second, it proves 
that Harmhab restored to Amon the great wealth, of which 
Ikhnaton’s revolution had deprived the god. 

On the same day, in the dusk that merges so quickly into 
starlight on the Nile, we dropped down from the niches of Peser 
to the cliff-chapel of Harmhab in the north end of the Gebel 
Addeh. It consists of a columned hail, with a room on either 
side and a holy place behind it. The entire interior is sculptured 
with splendid reliefs, like those of the best period of the Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty; but these have been hacked out and covered with 
mud plaster bearing Christian paintings by the Copts. Through 
dim outlines of St. George or St. Epimachus, riding down the 
dragon, one discerns the outlines of the four Horuses to whom 
the temple is dedicated, while a figure of the Christ looks down 
from the ceiling among much tawdry Byzantine decorative design. 
The religious inscriptions contain much of geographical impor¬ 
tance, but the reliefs, once so beautiful, have suffered sadly. We 
secured all the inscriptions in the place, except those on the south 
wall of the hall, which are completely vanished, or lie so deep 
under impervious plaster as to be totally invisible. 

In the afternoon of January 18 we reached the great goal of 
our winter’s work, the vast temple of Abu Simbel. It is not only 
the largest temple in Nubia, and one of the most remarkable build¬ 
ings in the world, but is also a storehouse of numerous historical 
records. It is not necessary here to describe a sanctuary so well 
known, or to attempt to picture the imposing beauty of its mighty 
front, along which rise the colossal, seventy-two-foot statues of 
Ramses II, its great builder. Between the statues the main door¬ 
way gives access to a series of spacious halls which penetrate one 
hundred and eighty feet into the mountain; for the entire struc¬ 
ture is hewn from the cliffs of Nubian sandstone, and even the 
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massive colossi of the front are still engaged with the face of the 
mountain out of which they have been wrought. So long has 
this temple endured, and in such a fine state of preservation, that 
the visitor leaves with the impression that it is as enduring as 
the mountain from which it has emerged. I have everywhere 
been greeted with incredulity, when I have stated that the temple 
of Abu Simbel is doomed. The smaller statues grouped between 
the colossi of the front are rapidly perishing, having lost noses, 
whole faces, feet or toes, or other projecting portions, in very 
recent times. The present very effective administration of antiqui¬ 
ties, under the energetic hand of M. Maspero, has long ago for¬ 
bidden tourist visitors to climb upon the colossi, but the feet of 
the great statues were badly worn off by such climbing before 
this prohibition. All are familiar with the imposing fragments 
of the third colossus, tumbled in gigantic ruin on the visitor’s left 
as he enters the temple. Its neighbor on the right of the door 
is about to suffer the same fate. A bad fracture appears, running 
from the bottom at the front diagonally upward and backward 
through the legs and body. All portions above this crack are 
resting on an inclined plain of about 45°, and they are slowly 
shifting downward. Some day, not far distant, they must come 
crashing down. In the interior the state of affairs is no better. 
A large piece of the massive architrave on the north of the nave 
in the main hall, a fragment weighing some tons, fell to the floor 
only a few weeks before our arrival. The second pillar on the 
same side in this hall is about to lose a large fragment from its 
northeast corner, a section anciently inserted by Ramses II’s 
architect. The colossal Osirid statues of this Pharaoh, ranged 
against these pillars on each side, show many loose fragments, 
which need but a touch to send them to the floor, while the walls 
and doorways exhibit numerous fractures, which mean trouble in 
the near future. Indeed, a huge piece has fallen from the door¬ 
way of the second hall. It will be seen, therefore, that this superb 
temple is going rapidly to destruction, and it is not probable that 
the disasters which threaten the place can be averted by any work 
of restoration. Certainly any structure for the support of the 
fractured colossus would be worse disfigurement than the wreck 
of the statue itself. 

As the interior of this temple is without any light save that 
which enters at the door, we were here confronted by those 
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Fig. 13.—Front of the Sun-Temple of Abu Simbel. From the cliffs on the north of it. Our dahabiySh the first on the left. 
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problems of interior illumination of which we have above spoken. 
I will confess to some sinking of heart as we went the rounds 
of the vast interior and counted the scenes and incidents in the 
Kadesh campaign of Ramses II, which cover the entire north 
wall of the great first hall. Then, besides this sun-temple, 
there are also the birth-house immediately on the south, and 
a few hundred feet northward the temple of Hathor. Scattered 


Fig. 14.—Facade of the Sun-Temple of Abu Simbel. Looking westward. 

up and down the cliffs in the immediate vicinity of the tem¬ 
ples are no less than sixteen large and small historical stelae, only 
one of which (the Blessing of Ptah) is inside the temples. This 
one, the Blessing of Ptah, is in the first hall of the largest or 
sun-temple. A number of these stelae are among the most 
important historical documents of the Nineteenth Dynasty. Of 
this great body of documents no uniform publication exists. 
Many of the more important have been fragmentarily published, 
but such fragments are scattered through a large number of 
works, and there is no single volume or series of volumes in 
which the records of Abu Simbel are collected in complete form 
for all time, in accordance with modern epigraphic methods. 
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Fio. 15.—The Southernmost Colossus at Abu Simbel. The native sits on the lap of the fallen statue. 
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The largest of the stelae is that celebrating the marriage of 
Ramses II with the daughter of the king of the Hittites. It stands 
at the south side of the court before the sun-temple and is some 
fifteen feet high. Above is a relief depicting the Hittite king 
and his daughter, received by Ramses II, and below is an inscrip¬ 
tion glorifying the event, containing forty-one lines, each about 
eight feet long—a total line some four hundred and twenty - 



Fig. 16.—Stelae of Setau at the South End at Abu Simbel. 


eight feet in length. The lower three-quarters of this great 
document are very badly weathered, and, in the glare of light 
which here is reflected from all directions, many places appear 
to be only bare and weathered sandstone. Such surfaces demand 
an oblique light from one direction at a time and the complete 
absence of all light from all other directions. It w’as necessary, 
therefore, to resort to the devices described above (Fig. 3), and as 
they have never been applied to this stone before, the result was 
a large number of new readings. Of course no account of these 
can be given in this connection, but one curious new word is 
worth noticing here. Ramses is praying that the winter jour¬ 
ney of his Hittite visitors, as they pass through the northern 
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countries on their way southward to Egypt, may be free from 
“rain and s-r-ifc.” In two different places the two words occur 
together, showing that their association is something natural and 
common. The new and unknown word is evidently the Arabic 
^ LS, Hebrew j»bu3, meaning “snow.” It was curious indeed to 
come to snowless Nubia to find such a word for the first time. 



Fig. 17.—Photographing Stelae of Setau (see Fig. 16) from Masthead of Dahabiyeh. 

Some of the other stelae are now high above the river, and it 
is probable that a ledge of rock bearing a highway along the face 
of the cliff immediately under these stelae, has now disappeared, 
leaving them high above our reach. Several at the south end are 
nearly forty feet above the river in the almost perpendicular face 
of the cliff. By fastening together long ladders we succeeded in 
reaching these for copying, but the offset straight out into space, 
necessary for photographing these, could only be secured by 
climbing to the masthead of a dahabiyeh. Others required the 
building of tall scaffolding, with sufficient projection to secure the 
necessary offset. 
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Fig. 18.—Photographing Stela of Nubian Viceroy Ini at Abu Simbel. 
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Fig. 19.—Stela of Nubian Viceroy Ini at Abu Simbel, as photographed from high scaffolding (Fig. 18). The foreshortening is due to the slant* 
ing face of the cliff. 
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The interior of the great sun-temple was a slow and arduous 
task. Day after day the tall scaffolding rose and fell, as we passed 
slowly across the walls, the camera recording for us a thousand 
data, which would have required weary weeks for the draughts¬ 
man to put upon paper. Undoubtedly the modern draughtsman 
is producing very full and accurate facsimiles of such pictorial 
records as those of the battle of Kadesh in the great hall at Abu 



Fio. 20.—Excavating a Sand-covered Stela of Ramses II at Aba Simbel. 


Simbel, but he has not visited this hall. The fantastic ideas gen¬ 
erally current regarding the appearance of the Sherden—prob¬ 
ably Sardinian mercenaries serving in Egypt in this age—owe 
their origin to the published drawings of Ramses II’s Sherden 
bodyguard made by Rosellini’s draughtsmen. I wish distinctly 
to disclaim any reflection upon the self-sacrificing devotion with 
which such records were made by oUr predecessors in the early 
decades of Egyptology. It is this early work which has slowly 
enabled us to go farther, and it is our good fortune to enjoy the 
use of modern mechanical methods of accurate and rapid repro¬ 
duction not possessed by the great pioneers of our science. With 
unfailing enthusiasm they applied to the reproduction of such 
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monuments all the means then at their disposal; but it is now our 
duty to do the same with the vastly improved processes now at 
our command. In placing side by side the work of the old 
draughtsman, and that of the modern camera, I only desire to 
show that the work of producing the final record of such monu¬ 
ments still lies before us, and that their rapid dissolution demands 



Fio. 22.—The Fortified City of Kadesh on the Orontes which flows around the Walls; 
Hittite Troops with Banner in the Turrets. From the reliefs of the Battle of Kadesh at 
Abu Simbel. 


immediate application to the problem, if we are to possess 
anything more than the insufficient records of primitive 
Egyptology. 

It was with great enthusiasm that we undertook the applica¬ 
tion of these methods to the wall bearing the records of the first 
battle in history of which we can trace the strategic disposition 
of the opposing armies, and discern the fact that clever and mis¬ 
leading manipulation of forces masked behind hills and city walls 
was an art already long practiced and highly developed. Here 
we see Ramses separated from the great body of his army by a 
deft flank movement to which he had exposed himself. All is 
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Kheta is.” From the reliefs of the Battle of Kadesh at Abu Simbel. 
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depicted upon the wall: the council of war, in which tortured 
spies disclose the whereabouts of the enemy and Ramses learns 
of his fatal isolation; the camp surrounding the royal tent where 
the council is held; the king’s tame lion bound behind his 
master’s pavilion; the onset of the enemy as they pour into the 
camp; Ramses’ desperate offensive as he endeavors to save the 
day; the messengers sent to bring up the distant divisions; their 
forced march to save the king; and the final triumphant inspec¬ 
tion of prisoners and slain when the ordeal is safely past—all 
these have found place upon the wall. It is in these monuments 
recording Egypt’s collisions with the northern world that Europe 
first emerges in written documents, and the importance of 
exhaustively accurate reproductions of physiognomy, costumes, 
and arms will be evident. 

Such records so elaborately executed, the size of the temple, 
the other temples beside it, the great historical stelae, and the 
numerous monuments of officials on the neighboring cliffs, would 
indicate that Abu Simbel was a place of great importance in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. The large or sun-temple is dedicated to 
the three great gods of the Empire—Amon, Re, and Ptah—and 
to the king, Ramses himself, who is even depicted a number of 
times in the reliefs as king offering sacrifice to himself as god! 
It was thus an important state temple; but the remnants of the 
town which must have existed in the vicinity have totally disap¬ 
peared, and its location is now a matter of pure conjecture. The 
sands invading the valley from the west have completely covered 
any traces of it which might have survived. Indeed, even the 
temples themselves are protected with difficulty from the yellow 
drifts which engulf everything in their course. The front of the 
great temple has been cleared a number of times. In 1892 
Captain Johnstone, R. E., built two walls designed to prevent 
further encroachment, but these hopes proved delusive, and the 
northern half of the front is again encumbered, while the advance 
of the tide is steady and irresistible. It has now reached the 
door again. (See Figs. 12-14.) 

The small temple immediately south of the sun-temple has, 
since Miss Edwards’ time, been called the temple library. For 
this there is no evidence; on the contrary, the inscriptions in the 
place distinctly call it a “birth-house.” It is, therefore, the 
oldest example of the chapel of the divine mother-consort and her 
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son, of which we have a number of examples in Ptolemaic times. 
The Hathor temple on the north was erected to this goddess by 
Ramses II and his queen Nofretiri; it is not sacred to the queen, 
as is often stated. (See Figs. 12 and 24.) Like those of the 
birth-house, its inscriptions are exclusively of religious interest. 
We took complete records of both these temples. 

For many years there has been a report current among the 
natives about here that there is an unknown temple far out in the 
desert behind Abu Simbel. Various explorers have examined 
the neighboring desert in the hope of finding it, but thus far 
without success. A native told me that Maspero took eight camels 
many years ago and scoured the desert for three days in a fruit¬ 
less search for this fabled temple. I have never asked M. Maspero 
regarding the truth of this story. However, a villager approached 
me, in response to inquiries which I sent among them, and assured 
me that he had found this temple, since M. Maspero^s search, and 
that he could lead me thither. Securing the necessary camels, 
therefore, I struck out into the desert with this man one morning, 
bent on seeing the phantom temple. In such a quest as this, it 
must not be forgotten that the natives of Nubia apply the term 
birbehy “temple,” to any structure whatever. They even call a 
niche in the cliffs or an ordinary cliff-tomb a birbeh. Entering a 
wady a quarter of a mile south of the sun-temple, we left the 
Nile, and proceeded northwestward for some forty minutes, when 
we had ascended to the desert plateau. At this point we turned 
directly northward. We journeyed thus for two hours into the 
desert, diverging from the Nile at an angle of 45°. My guide 
then pointed to what I must confess looked much like a distant 
building rising out of the sand in the north. Eagerly I pushed 
on for closer inspection, full of curiosity as to this mysterious 
sanctuary of the desert. As we drew near, the supposed building 
resolved itself into an isolated crag of rock, projecting from the 
sand, and pierced by two openings which passed completely 
through it, so that the desert hills on the far horizon were clearly 
visible through them. One of these openings very much resembles 
a door, and, to complete the delusion, it bears on one side a 
number of prehistoric drawings—two boats, two giraffes, two 
ostriches, and a number of smaller animals—which might be 
easily mistaken by a native for hieroglyphic writing. There can 
be no doubt that this curious natural formation and the archaic 
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drawings upon it are the source of the fabled temple in the desert 
behind Abu Simbel. On our way home we went east toward the 
Nile, and passed through a camp of the dervishes, who had 
perished there on their invasion of the region by Wad en-Nugtimi, 
before their defeat at Toslikeh by Greenfell in 1889. The plain 
is white with their bones, and the ground is strewn with utensils 
and camp rubbish, while here and there, far out in the sands, lies 



Fio. 24.—Hall of the Hathor-Temple at Abu Simbel. See also Fi*. 12. 


a grinning corpse still wrapped in ragged garments, fluttering in 
the wind, or half covered by the drifting sands of the waste. 

A few days after this excursion we had nearly reached the 
close of our work at Abu Simbel. The Hathor-temple gave us 
some trouble. The halls are much smaller and lower than those 
of the sun-temple and in illuminating for time exposures the 
smoke drove along the ceiling before the exposure was finished, 
and descending the side walls appeared in white clouds within 
range of the instrument, producing a bad overexposure wherever 
it appeared. We found it very difficult to exclude this smoke from 
the field of the instrument, but finally succeeded in creating suf¬ 
ficient draught to carry the worst of it away. One of the stelae 
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Fio. 25.—Looking Up-River from the Byzantine Fortress of Kasr Ibrim. The walls are visible on the height at the left; our dahabiyeh at foot 
of the cliffs. A sand-bar in mid-river makes it appear narrow. The opposite shore-line is marked by the fringe of trees. 
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just north of this temple also made some trouble. It required 
our highest scaffolding, which was none too stable. Just as all 
was in readiness and Koch was exposing, a sudden whirlwind 
swung round the cliff with terrific force. It tore the dahabiyeh 
from her moorings, and only the timely warning of a sailor saved 
Koch and our large camera from being carried off the high tressel 
to the rocks below. 

On February 24 the work at the great Abu Simbel group was 
completed. None of our party will ever lose the impressions 
gained during the weeks spent under the shadow of the marvel¬ 
ous sun-temple. In storm and sunshine, by moonlight and in 
golden dawn, in twilight and in midnight darkness, the vast 
colossi of Ramses had looked out across the river, with the same 
impassive gaze and the same inscrutable smile. I have turned 
in my couch in the small hours and discerned the gigantic forms 
in the starlight, and been filled with gladness to have had the 
opportunity of doing anything to preserve the surviving records 
of the age that produced them. What are the privations of travel, 
and prolonged separation from home and friends, if only some¬ 
thing can be accomplished to render permanent in adequate rec¬ 
ords which shall preserve them for another thousand years, such 
matchless works! 

Delayed by north winds, it was not until the morning of Feb¬ 
ruary 26 that we reached the grottoes of Kasr Ibrim. There are 
five of these cut into the face of the cliffs on the east side of the 
river and four of them are inscribed. It was evidently a custom 
of the viceroys of Nubia to record the successful collection of the 
Nubian tribute at this place, as a memorial of their administra¬ 
tion of the country. Scenes of offering to the gods of the south 
gave to such memorials also religious significance. It was here 
that we found a new record of the Nubian tribute of the Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty. It records how the king sat in state on the 
great throne ( tnfyt) in Thebes, while the tribute was brought 
before him by long lines of carriers. It gives us an impressive 
picture of this annual scene in the great capital of the Empire, 
besides furnishing some economic data of value. The amounts 
of the various articles of the tribute are given in man-loads, which 
is an entirely new method, not elsewhere found on the monu¬ 
ments. Thus we find here a thousand men bearing ebony, ten 
men leading live panthers, and some two hundred and fifty laden 
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with perfumes and aromatic woods. The different articles of the 
tribute are: gold, minerals (hm'gt), ivory, ebony, perfumes, aro¬ 
matic woods, panthers, hounds, oxen, and cattle. One item is 
illegible at the head of the list. They are brought forward by 
2,667 men, the total being given by the scribe at the end of the 
document, while the number bearing a given commodity is each 
time added after the name of the article. 



Fig. 26.—Reliefs from the Tomb of Penno at Anibeb. The upper row shows the Vice- 
roy of Nubia bowing in audience before the Pharaoh (at the left). In the same row (right 
end) stands the statue given by Penno, while before it with staff in hand is the viceroy, 
followed by one of his officials. 

By eleven in the morning of February 27 the grottoes of Kasr 
Ibrim were finished, but we were unable to make any progress 
northward against a tremendous north wind, so that we went 
across country on the west shore to the tomb of Penno behind 
Anibeh. It contains an interesting document recordiug the dona¬ 
tion of five pieces of land, the income of which is to be used for 
the maintenance of a statue of Ramses VI in the neighboring 
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temple of Derr. Both statue and lands are the gifts of the loyal 
Penno, and the royal recognition of his loyalty is recorded also in 
the tomb. The King sent no less a person than the viceroy of 
Nubia himself, with two silver vessels which the viceroy carried 
to Ibrim and presented to Penno. All these events and the deed 
of gift for the land are duly recorded or depicted in the tomb. 
The tomb chamber containing the records is hewn into the cliff, 
but artificial illumination made it possible to complete good nega¬ 
tives of the entire interior by the time darkness had set in, on the 
evening of the twenty-seventh. 

The next day was spent in recording a victorious stela of Seti I, 
in which he is glorified in such conventional language that it is 
impossible to discern what particular victory of his over the Nubi¬ 
ans may be meant. The stela is engraved in the eastern cliffs in 
the first promontory north of Kasr Ibrim. Early the next morn¬ 
ing we reached the village of Ellesiyeh, behind which is the cliff- 
chapel of Thutmose III. It must have been a beautiful monu¬ 
ment when in a good state of preservation, but its one room has 
been ruined by bats, and has suffered too from being used as the 
back room of a dwelling, the roof of the front portion of which 
was supported on timbers inserted into a row of holes still visible 
along the top of the facade. I copied the religious inscriptions 
of the interior, as it was impossible to photograph them. The 
stela of Thutmose Ill’s fifty-first year outside, on the right of the 
door, contains, as far as legible, no more than conventional epi¬ 
thets in praise of the king. Its pendant on the other side of the 
door is of similar content. Its date is uncertain, and may be 
either year 26, or 42, or possibly 51. The front of the chapel 
bears a number of interesting graffiti of officials who have visited 
the place on some errand for the government or the Pharaoh, and 
have improved the opportunity to record their names and titles 
on the rock. 

The next morning found us at the cliff-temple of Ramses II 
at Derr. There is no more graphic evidence of the decline of 
the provincial arts under Ramses II than this temple of his at 
Derr. It is easily conceivable that with such a large number of 
vast buildings in process of construction, it was impossible for 
the royal architects to find master-workmen to put in charge of 
such structures in the province. But, giving this consideration 
full weight, it still remains a very significant fact that such large 
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Fio. 27.—Hall of the Temple of Derr, show¬ 
ing Bend in Architrave. 


Fig. 28.—Osirid Pillars in the Hall of 
the Temple of Gerf Qus6n. 
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and important temples as those of Ramses II at Derr and Gerf 
IJus&n should display such extremely slovenly work, both in 
architecture and in sculpture. So badly was the work directed here 
at Derr, that the axis of the main hall, as the excavation into the 
cliff proceeded, had to be changed, and there is therefore a sharp 
turn in the architrave, which can be clearly seen in the illustra¬ 
tion (Fig. 27). The pre-eminence of Abu Simbel among the 
Nubian temples is not alone due to its vast dimensions; the 
greatest sculptors of the age must have worked there, while at 
Derr the men who wrought the royal figures were little better 
than ordinary stonecutters. The historical records here are all 
in the first hall, which was only cut partially from the cliff. The 
inner row of pillars still bears architraves which are hewn from 
the cliff in place, but architraves of the other, outer pillars were 
detached blocks, as were also the upper portions of these pillars. 
The upper and outer part of the hall was therefore masonry 
blocks. These have now disappeared, and with them a large 
portion of the historical records on the walls of the hall. What 
remains is so frightfully weathered that but little can be discerned. 
It is evident, however, that the reliefs depicted the conventional 
achievements of the Pharaohs. This temple never contained 
any records of the Kadesh campaign; 1 the condition of the build¬ 
ing, when Champollion visited it, was exactly the same as at the 
present day, and no loss of historical records since Champollion’s 
visit has taken place. The documents which we copied and pho¬ 
tographed are exactly those described and located by Champollion, 
whose account of them, and marvelous insight into their content 
and meaning, must always rouse the deepest admiration. 

In the afternoon of March 3 we had reached the temple of 
Amada (Figs. 35 and 39). This building is the perfection of all 
that the temple of Derr is not. The exquisite reliefs are wrought 
with a delicacy and taste, and colored with an elaborateness and 
precision, found only in the best work of the classic Eighteenth 
Dynasty. It is remarkable that this beautiful sanctuary has found 
so little appreciation, for there is nothing at Thebes any better. 
I do not refer to the architecture so much as to the superb reliefs 
with which the interior of the building is throughout adorned. 
They were plastered over by the Copts, who used the place as a 

i Wiedmann ( Qesch 434) bases the existence of such Kadesh records here, on Champol¬ 
lion, who, however, makes no statement that he saw them here ( Notice* deter ., I, 86-95). 
My Battles of Kadesh (p. 8) is to be corrected accordingly. 
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church, and this has resulted in the preservation of the colors. 
These are now being rapidly destroyed by the neighboring natives, 
who are cutting out the cartouches, the heads, and the finest of the 
hieroglyphs for sale to the tourists, who of course readily buy. It 
is much to be hoped that the government may be able to appoint a 
watchman in this temple. A native watchman costs but a pound 
a month, and this insignificant expense will save for us one of the 



Fig. 29.—The Temple of Amada. Rubbish from our oxcavations in the foreground. 


greatest monuments of ancient Egypt. While we were at work 
here, the mamtlr of the district came over from Derr to see what 
we were doing. I told him of the ragged holes cut in the beautiful 
walls for the sake of taking out pieces to sell. The mamtlr there¬ 
upon offered the ingenious suggestion that these holes had been 
made by wild beasts in the effort to excavate dens for themselves. 
When I took him into the temple and showed him the holes, 
however, he was quite willing to abandon his theory and accept 
the explanation that they had been made by the natives of the 
vicinity. His visit frightened away half our workmen, and it is 
to be devoutly hoped that it will also withhold the native vandals 
from further destruction of the temple. 
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After a few days’ work at Amada it became evident that we 
could not make a final edition of the inscriptions without remov¬ 
ing the sand from the first hall. We put two of our sailors at 
work sinking a shaft through the sand alongside one of the 
pillars, in order to penetrate to the pavement and to ascertain the 
depth of the stuff to be removed. They reached the floor a little 
over two meters down. The excavation disclosed the fact that 



Fig. 31.—Leveling Rubbish from the First Hall at Amada. 


beneath the sand there was a stratum of rubbish about sixty 
centimeters deep. It was evident that this rubbish had never 
been cleared away in modern times. We secured a gang of 
villagers from the other side of the river, through the efforts of the 
village sheik, and in a little less than a week we had cleared the first 
hall and removed enough sand from the second hall to expose the 
walls to the lower edge of the reliefs. In all the other rooms our 
sailors removed the sand along the walls and piled it in the mid¬ 
dle of each room. All the records in the temple were thus laid 
bare. We found the Coptic plaster still undisturbed fpr a meter 
from the floor along all the walls and on all the piers of the first 
hall. As this plaster was not painted or inscribed, we cleared it 
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off, and this disclosed six new inscriptions. Two were records of 
the viceroy of Nubia, Heknakht; two were memorials of the 
mercenary commander of Nubian archers, Epyoy (Py’y) recorded 
by him in honor of the queen Tewosret and the chief treasurer 
Bay. The fifth recorded the second jubilee of Thutmose IV, and 
the sixth was a Coptic inscription. 

We also came upon a number of fragments of inscribed private 
monuments in the rubbish of the first hall. The most important 
of these was a pyramidion of the Nubian viceroy Mesuy, nearly a 
meter high, but with the apex gone. It had been mounted 
upside down by the Copts as a seat beside the door. Mesuy’s 
name has been expunged from all five records, which he has left 
in this temple. He must therefore have suffered political over¬ 
throw. It is he who recorded the long thirteen-line inscription 
of Merneptah in the doorway of the first hall, and it must have 
been the political turmoil at the death of Merneptah, in which 
Mesuy’s party fell, and he lost his office and power. It may, 
indeed, have been the above Epyoy who expunged the unfortu¬ 
nate Mesuy’s name. The long inscription of Merneptah is known 
only in a casual copy by Bouriant, in which even so important a 
matter as the date was not discerned. Now, this date is the same 
as that of the beginning of Merneptah’s Libyan war, so that the 
first part of the inscription refers to that war, to which it contrib¬ 
utes some interesting new facts. It is this document which calls 
Merneptah “Binder of Gezer,” showing that he had campaigned 
in Palestine, as claimed by his great stela, which represents him 
as having desolated Israel (Ancient Records , III, §§602ff.). 

The fine stela of Amenhotep II, engraved on the rear wall of 
the Holy of Holies, we of course recorded with special care. The 
walls of some of the rooms showed holes, into which lamps or 
lamp-stands of some kind had been inserted. Melted fat or resin 
had run down the wall beneath such holes, and slowly formed a 
dark, hard, gummy, or resinous enamel, which filled up hiero¬ 
glyphs and made them totally illegible. It was exceedingly 
difficult to remove this tough, elastic surface, which was like the 
cartilaginous rubber surface of insulated wire. The lower portion of 
the great Amada stela has suffered much from such disfigurement. 
On removing it, however, a number of new readings came out. 

We found that the removal of the Coptic plaster in the rear 
rooms exposed some very fine painting—a fact which made us 
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Flo. 32.—First Hall of the Temple of Amada after Excavation. Viewed from r (on plan), including from 
illar 4 (at right) to 1 (at left) and 12 (at right) to 15 (at left). The depth of the excavation may be seen by com* 
arias the cartouches or royal ovals on the square pillars in Fig. 30 with those on the same pillars above (Fig. 32). 
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greatly regret that we were not equipped to do water-color work. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that someone capable of copying such 
temple paintings in color may visit the place and preserve in this 
way some of the best of these colored reliefs. Another disad¬ 
vantage was the fact that orthochromatic photographic plates do 
not keep in a warm climate like that of Nubia. Every photo¬ 
graphic expert whom I consulted strongly advised against attempt¬ 
ing to use orthochromatic plates on such an expedition. We 
therefore had no plates highly sensitive to color with us. We 
found, also, that the magnesium flame, which serves admirably 
for the illumination of reliefs, is not so effective in bringing out 
on the plate such details as are done on the wall solely in color. 
Much could therefore still be accomplished to make a more 
adequate record of the superb painted reliefs in the Amada 
temple. 

The history of this building is of value for the history of the 
dynasty which produced it. Amenhotep IPs great stela in the 
Holy of Holies furnishes a part of that story of the building 
which may serve as a basis upon which to reconstruct the whole. 
It reads as follows: 

Behold his majesty [Amenhotep II] beautified [that is “decorated”] 
the temple which his father, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Menkhe- 
perre [Thutmose III], had made for his fathers, all the gods, built of 
stone as an everlasting work. The walls around it are of brick, the 
doors of (cedar of the best) of the terraces; the doorways are of sand¬ 
stone, in order that the great name of his father, the Son of Re, Thutmose 
[III], may remain in this temple for ever and ever. 

The majesty of this Good God, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Lord of the Two Lands, Okheprure [Amenhotep II], extended the line 
and loosened the —(?) for all the fathers (the gods), making for it a great 
pylon of sandstone, opposite the hall of the festival-chamber (?) in the 
august dwelling, surrounded by columns of sandstone as an everlasting 
work. (.Ancient Records, II, §§ 794, 796.) 

The nucleus of the temple (see plan, Fig. 33, halls BCDEFG) 
was erected by Thutmose III, evidently late in life, perhaps 
during his short coregency with Amenhotep II. When he died, 
as the above excerpt shows, he left the building without wall 
decorations. These were supplied by Amenhotep II, who 
devoted half of each chamber to relief scenes of a religious nature, 
in which his father figured, while the other half was similarly 
devoted to himself. This also accounts for the fact that Amen- 
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hotep found the rear wall of the Holy of Holies (room C; wall 
e-f) unoccupied, so that, in his third year, he could engrave upon 
it his great record of his conquests in Asia and Nubia, from which 
we have quoted the above remarks regarding the building. 

Before this building ( BCDEFO ) was a colonnade of four 
columns (13-16), likewise erected by Thutmose III; for columns 
13 and 14 bear his name, and column 14 has a dedication reading: 
“Thutmose III; he made it as his monument for his father Re- 
Harakhte, making for him an august colonnade.” Columns 15 
and 16 were inscribed by Amenhotep II, who put a similar dedi¬ 
cation on column 15. He therefore shared these columns with 
his father, as he did the walls of the chambers and halls within. 
But the architrave running transversely along these columns, 
from 13 to 16, bears the name of Amenhotep reaching from one 
end to the other, or, rather, beginning in the middle and extend¬ 
ing in duplicate each way to the two ends (at 13 and 16). None 
of the pillars (1-12) was standing at this time. Before the 
colonnade (13-16) was a court, to which Thutmose III had 
perhaps built a sandstone portal. Amenhotep, in the great stela 
(see above) claims that he built this portal, a possibly 

“pylon,” as he calls it. If so, he was magnanimous enough to 
share the inscriptions upon it with his father, for the eastern half 
is inscribed with the name of Thutmose III, like the eastern 
columns (13, 14). This portal was, of course, the gateway of 
the brick inclosure-wall which surrounded the building. This 
brick wall, as Amenhotep above admits, was constructed by his 
father. Such was the temple at the death of Amenhotep. 

Thutmose IV, who succeeded him, then extended the porticus 
(13-16) into a pillared hall, erecting 12 pillars (1-12) supporting 
four architraves (1-9, 2-10, 3-11, 4-12), at right angles with 
those of the porticus (13-16). These latter architrave blocks 
(13-16) had to be cut out for the insertion of the new ones at 
right angles. Before this was done, however, it was necessary to 
suppress the name of Amenhotep II extending along the front of 
these blocks (13-16). This was done by turning the blocks 
with the inscribed face inward—that is, toward the rear. Suffi¬ 
cient respect was shown Amenhotep II, however, not to turn the 
blocks over, which would have put his name upside down; but 
the entire length of the architrave was turned end for end, so 
that the end formerly on column 16 now rested on column 13. 
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Thus the name of Amenhotep II is still to be read, right side up, 
on the back of the architrave (13-16), while upon the former 
back thereof, now the front, is the name of Thutmose IV. 

The building was thus complete. The purpose of this last 
hall (A), erected by Thutmose IV, is of great importance for his 
reign. It was erected in celebration of his second jubilee, or, as 
the record oddly puts it, “the first occurrence of repeating the 



Fig. 34.—Record of the Celebration of the Second Royal Jubilee of Thutmose IV. 
Found in the nave of the first hall (pillars 2, 6,10 and 3, 7,11) at Amada. 


jubilee” (sp tpy wlim hb s d). Our excavations disclosed beneath 
the reliefs on the pillars facing the nave (2, 6, 10, 3, 7, 11), six 
times repeated, the inscription shown in Fig. 34. The purpose of 
the hall is thus clearly indicated. As the first jubilee was cele¬ 
brated thirty years after the king’s appointment as crown prince, 
and the second three years later, it becomes evident that Thutmose 
IV reigned until thirty-three years after his father had appointed 
him as crown prince. It is probable from the paucity of his 
monuments that Thutmose IV did not enjoy a long reign. Hence 
he must have received his appointment from his father, far back 
in the reign of the latter. This fact throws an interesting light 
on the story engraved on the great Sphinx Stela at Gizeh, in 
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Fig. 35.— The Great Bend of the Nile at Koroslco. Looking up-riyer. Amada is on the farther shore where the riyer disappears in the distance. 
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which he is promised the kingship by the god. If this tale is at 
all historical, the incident which it narrates (Ancient Records , 
II, §810ff.) must have taken place very early in the youth’s 
life, and his appointment as heir to the succession must have 
occurred soon after. 

It is greatly to be hoped, as we have said, that the government 
may station a watchman at this temple immediately. Repairs 
are also urgently needed here. In hall A it is only a matter of a 
short time when at least four of the architrave blocks must fall, 
bringing down with them a large part of the roof. At present 
the roof lacks but eight blocks; two over the nave, two at the 
northeast corner, two at the southeast comer, one over door I 
(now resting on the top of that doorway), and one at the south¬ 
east comer. The two over the nave were undoubtedly broken 
out by the Copts, who erected a pitiful brick dome over the open¬ 
ing thus created. If the sand were cleared entirely from the 
inner chambers, and wooden covers placed over the windows in 
the roof, the interior could be kept clear of sand, the roof-windows 
only being opened for the sake of light when needed by visitors, 
and closed again by the watchman. 

Reaching Korosko on March 18, I spent half a day looking 
for the inscription of Amenemhet I, recording the first campaign 
of the Middle Kingdom in Nubia. It was first seen by Dr. 
Luetge in 1875, and by him was shown to Brugseh; but I was 
unable to find a native who knew anything about it, and our own 
search failed to discover it. As our time was now fast slipping 
away and the warm weather was hard approaching, we gave up 
the search, in view of the fact that the inscription consists of but 
a few words. 

The morning of March 20 disclosed the temple of Sebti'a 
behind the palms on the west shore. It is so enveloped in sand 
that but little more than the pylon stands free. Fortunately it 
contains no historical inscriptions, and practically no documents 
of any historical importance. I say fortunately, for it is so deeply 
incumbered with sand that its clearance would be a long and ex¬ 
pensive undertaking. The chambers and halls are all full to the 
ceiling, and the forecourt likewise from the top of the door of the 
first hall to the base of the pylon. As there is no danger of loss 
to these sand-covered walls, the few religious inscriptions and 
scenes which they bear can be safely left until the government 
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shall have cleared up the place and made them accessible. This 
temple of Sebtl'a is exclusively the work of Ramses II, and the 
records within it are but a repetition of those which he has so 
often placed in his Nubian temples, like the list of his sons and 
daughters which is found on the back of the pylon facing the 
court. The names are those well known from the other lists. 
This is the only pre-Ptolemaic temple, between the first two cata¬ 
racts, of which we did not secure a complete record. 



Fig. 36.—The Sand-covered Temple of Sebft'a. 


Having spent the night at the village of Melahad, the morning 
of March 21 found us passing the villages of Merga, Shema, and 
El EgGba. Beyond the last we approached a point of rocks 
which rise at the water’s edge on the west shore. With the glass 
a group of reliefs could be discerned, depicting elephants and 
giraffes. As the former have been extinct in this region probably 
as far back as the Old Kingdom, these reliefs very likely antedate 
that age. Nearly a kilometer farther north, behind the village of 
El Madik, there is a second inscribed rock bearing graffiti of 
Middle Kingdom officials. Three of these are dated, but unfor¬ 
tunately do not add the name of the king to whom the year 
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Fig. 37.—The Village of El Madlk, Looking Down-River. A typical Nubian landscape: on the left the cliffs along the margin of the desert, 
overhanging the houses of the village; the latter separated from the river by a narrow stretch of grain-fields and a fringe of palms; our boat seen 
through the palms. 
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refers. These inscriptions are on the rocks directly over the 
houses of the village (see Fig. 38). Yet when I asked one of 
the natives if there were inscribed rocks near, he said “no,” and 
all the other villagers confirmed his statement. It thus became 
evident that the only way to secure these scattered records of 
Egyptian rule here is to go out among these burning cliffs and 
search for them with a glass. 



Fig. 38.—Looking Up-River from El Madik. Taken from the same point of view as 
Fig. 37, but looking in opposite direction. 


Unfortunately, however, the work of recording the temple 
documents, which was our particular object in this region, had to 
be preferred at all costs. There was not sufficient further time 
remaining at our disposal, therefore, to conduct an exhaustive 
search along both shores of the river. The eastern shore along 
this stretch of river undoubtedly would yield some few such 
records; we could only employ our progress to the next temple 
searching the western cliffs with a glass as the boat passed. Late 
in the afternoon of the same day, about a kilometer south of the 
village of Molokab, we descried from the deck of the boat, high 
upon the western cliffs, a royal inscription (Fig. 39). On land- 
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ing the rock was found to be covered with graffiti of Middle King¬ 
dom officials, dominating which was a large royal titulary which 
must belong to the Middle Kingdom; but I have not yet succeeded 
in placing it finally. It evidently is a new king. The little inscrip¬ 
tion under the cartouch, “The Prophet Khnumhotep,” is of the 
same workmanship and style as the royal names, and must have 
been put there at the same time. Above these inscriptions, on 
the rocky plateau, are remains of numerous rough, unhewn stone 



Fio. 80.—Name of a New King, Probably of the Age of the Eleventh 
Dynasty (2160-2000 b. c.). Found on the western cliffs at Molokab. 


buildings. Just north there is a bay in the shore, and above this 
bay, on its north side, are remains of a Coptic church with poly¬ 
chrome decoration, and numerous Coptic texts painted in red on 
a white plaster ground. Only a few feet of sand-covered wall now 
survive, but someone with more time for such incidental work 
should attempt the rescue of the Coptic texts. 

A few more graffiti were secured during the voyage of the next 
day, and we spent the night just south of the Byzantine fortress 
of Ikhmindi (Mehendi), which is a little over a mile south of the 
temple of Maharraka or Offedineh. This point, anciently called 
Hierasycaminos, was the southern limit of Ptolemaic administra¬ 
tion. Here, therefore, begin the series of late temples of Graeco- 
Roman age, extending to the first cataract. These, however, 
did not fall within our programme. We undertook, as I have 
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Fio. 40.—Graeco-Roman Temple at Maharraka. 


Flo. 41.—Looking Up-River from the Summit of the Pylon of the Dakkeh Temple. 
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said before, only the pre-Ptolemaic—or, as they happen to be, 
the Empire—temples of this region. While the Graeco-Roman 
buildings of northern Nubia are of great architectural interest, 
and it is to be hoped that an exhaustive archaeological survey 
will be made of them, before they are endangered by the raising 
of the dam at the first cataract, nevertheless there could be no 
question in our minds which monuments were the more impor- 



Fio. 42.—Looking Riverward from the First Hall of Ramses IPs Temple of Gerf Qusdn. 


tant, or more urgently demanded immediate attention. We did 
no more at Maharraka and the other Graeco-Roman temples, 
therefore, than to take a few general views and photograph the 
more important Greek and Demotic inscriptions. 

On March 24 we spent half a day at the Graeco-Roman tem¬ 
ple of Dakkeh. By midday of Sunday, March 25, we drew in 
at the temple of Gerf IJusta, erected by Ramses II (Figs. 28 
and 42). In character it much resembles his sanctuary at Derr, 
and is not superior to that slovenly structure in architecture or 
sculptures. The historical reliefs which occupied the side walls 
of the first court have totally disappeared, as at Derr, and the 
remaining records in the halls cut from the cliff are exclusively 
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religious in content. The place occupied us but a few days, and 
by March 28 we were at Dendtlr, which we left the next morning. 

We were now but forty-four miles from the first cataract, and 
a good south wind enabled us to run to Shellftl, at the head of 
the cataract, to secure some fresh provisions, which, owing to the 
high water caused by the big dam, cannot be secured for many 
miles above the cataract. Having laid in the supplies on the thir- 



Fig. 43.—Temple of Deodar. 


tieth, a strong north wind carried us back to our next temple of 
BGt el-W&li at Kalabsheh, which we reached by mid-afternoon. 
It is the work of the inevitable Ramses II, but is vastly superior 
in its sculptures, even to the reliefs of Abu Simbel. In the fore¬ 
court on the side-walls are war-reliefs, and records of tribute of 
great importance, and so situated that they can be beautifully 
photographed; though it was necessary to do half of them at 
night by artificial light. 

When we had finished this place on April 4, the north wind 
had risen to a gale which made any progress northward hope¬ 
less. We waited a day or two for it to abate, while busily 
arranging and indexing our records; but as it still continued, we 
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Fig. 44.—Looking Down-River from the Door of the Temple of B6t el-W&li. The wady 
at the left is filled by the backwater from the Assnan dam forty miles away. 
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cast off and ran south to the Middle Kingdom fortress of Kubb&n, 
of which we made a summary survey. No more could be done 
without considerable excavation. What we did manage to accom¬ 
plish was done with the greatest difficulty, for the wind had now 
strengthened to the heaviest gale we had yet met on the Nile. A 
camera would not stand for a moment, no matter how well 
anchored, and surveying instruments could not be kept upright. 



Fig. 46.—Tribute of Nubia Brought before Pharaoh. Reliefs from the Temple of 
Bdt el-W&li. 


A trip northward along the eastern cliffs resulted in the finding 
of a few graffiti of the Middle Kingdom. Across the Nile vast 
clouds of sand were driving along the horizon, the palms, dimly 
visible through the murky atmosphere, bowed and heaved, and 
tossed wild tops, while the yellow river was a mass of white- 
capped waves. Such sandstorms as these make photographic 
work on the upper Nile exceedingly difficult, as it is impossible 
to protect instruments or plates from the penetrating dust, which 
soon spoils every tight joint, where two surfaces move one on the 
other. Shortly after this, Mr. Persons, whose health had been 
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Fio. 47.—Hall of the Bet el-WAli Temple. 



Fig. 48. —Looking Up-River Across the Graeco-Roman Temple of Kalabsheh. 
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bad throughout the trip, was completely incapacitated. He was 
soon in need of medical care, so that we hurried to Assuan, where 
on physician’s advice he was sent to Cairo, and sailed immedi¬ 
ately for America. Fortunately our programme for the winter 
was completed with the survey of BGt el-W&li, and we could now 
make our way to Assuan as soon as circumstances would permit. 
It was not until April 22 that we had completed the filing of 
materials and the packing of the outfit to be left in storage at 
Assuan for use next season. On this date, therefore, our first 
campaign was concluded. 

The following temples, chapels, stelae, and other important 
monuments were recorded for publication, besides graffiti and 
less important records: 

1. Haifa, Eighteenth Dynasty Temple of Thutmose III. 

2. Haifa, Twelfth Dynasty Temple. 

3. Aksheh, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple of Ramses II. 

4. Gebel Addeh, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple of Harmhab. 

5. Abu Simbel, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple of Ramses II. 

6. Abu Simbel, Nineteenth Dynasty Birth-House of Ramses II. 

7. Abu Simbel, Nineteenth Dynasty Hathor-Temple of Ramses II. 

8. Abu Simbel, Sixteen Historical Stelae. 

9. Kasr Ibrim, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Thutmose III. 

10. Kasr Ibrim, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Thutmose III and 
Hatshepsut. 

11. Kasr Ibrim, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Amenhotep II. 

12. Kasr Ibrim, Nineteenth Dynasty Chapel, Ramses II. 

13. Anibeh, Twentieth Dynasty Tomb of Penno. 

14. Ellesiyeh, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Thutmose III. 

15. Derr, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple, Ramses II. 

16. Amada, Eighteenth Dynasty Temple, Thutmose III, Amenhotep 
II, Thutmose IV. 

17. Gerf JliisSn, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple, Ramses II. 

18. B6t el-W&li, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple, Ramses II. 
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PORTIONS OF FIRST ESDRAS AND NEHEMIAH IN 
THE SYRO-HEXAPLAR VERSION 


By Charles C. Torrey 
Y ale University 

In the years 616 and 617 A. d., Paul of Telia made at Alexan¬ 
dria his Syriac translation of the old Greek version of the Old 
Testament. The Greek text which he translated was one of great 
historical importance, namely, that which constituted the “Septu- 
agint” column in Origen’s Hexapla . It is quite possible that 
the Hexapla itself was in existence at that time (presumably at 
Caesarea) ; but, however that may be, it is pretty certain that old 
manuscripts transcribed directly from the original—and some of 
them doubtless collated again with it, to insure the greatest pos¬ 
sible accuracy—were to be had in Alexandria. One or more of 
these supposedly faithful copies formed the basis of Paul’s labors. 
His rendering was a closely literal one, and its characteristics are 
now pretty well known. 1 Every part of the Greek is reproduced 
as exactly as possible, and in such a uniform and self-consistent 
manner as to render this translation very easily recognizable, 
wherever specimens of it are found. 

The history of the manuscript transmission of this “Syro- 
Hexaplar” version is a comparatively brief one, as might have 
been expected. Although often copied, at least in part, it was 
not as generally or as carefully preserved as the Peshitto. A 
number of manuscripts containing longer or shorter portions of it 
are now known to be extant. Of these, the most important by 
far is the great Milan codex, published in fac-simile by Ceriani 
in 1874 (Codex Syro-Hexaplaris; published as Vol. VII of his 
Monumenta sacra et prof ana). This contains the translation of 
the second half of the Greek Bible; a twin codex containing the 
first half, and no doubt originally forming the first volume of this 
same manuscript, was in existence as late as the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when it was in the possession of Andreas Du Maes (Masius) 
of Amsterdam. As is well known, it has since then mysteriously 
disappeared. The Maes codex was a torso, to be sure, lacking 

lSee the account of this version in Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek , 
pp. 112-14, and the literature cited on p. 116. 
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both the beginning and the end; but in its original extent it com¬ 
bined with the Milan codex to form a whole which probably 
included all of the version of Paul of Telia. 

In regard to one or two of the books included in this transla¬ 
tion there are still uncertainties waiting to be cleared up. This 
is especially true of the Ezra books, namely I Esdras (the “apoc¬ 
ryphal” Ezra) and II Esdras (including both the “canonical” 
Ezra and Nehemiah). Just what was the disposition of these 
books in Origen’s Hexapla f What did Paul’s Syriac translation 
from the “Septuagint” column contain at this point? What 
portion of the Syro-Hexaplar version of these books is still extant, 
and what may be learned from it ? 

In the Peshitto version, the Ezra books are lacking. The 
Chronicler’s history of Israel, Chron.-Ezra-Neh ., did not form a 
part of the old Syriac Bible. The same considerations which led 
the Jews to append this book to their sacred writings at a very 
late date, making it follow even Daniel and Esther, caused its 
complete exclusion from the Edessene canon. Syriac versions of 
the Ezra history are therefore rare. 

First Esdras is extant, in more or less complete form, in several 
Syriac manuscripts, all of which appear to contain the translation 
of Paul of Telia. The manuscript which furnished the text of 
this book for the London Polyglot (see also Lagarde, Libri veteris 
testamenti apocryphi syriace , p. xxiv) has a title at the beginning 
which says that the version of the book is “that of the Seventy”: 

p 0 io . bp*? . Similar words 

occur in a subscription at the end (Lagarde, ibid., p. xxvi); and 
the same formula, again, begins and closes the extracts which I 
publish here for the first time (see below). These words, wher¬ 
ever they appear in a Syriac manuscript, refer to the Hexaplar 
translation. They stand in the superscription of the book of 
Tobit, in the London Polyglot; while in the Ussher codex there 
is a marginal note at vii, 11 which says that the book is thus far 
transcribed “from a Septuagint manuscript”: 

(Lagarde, ?6u/., p. xii). In either case, whether in Tobit or in 
I Esdras, examination of the character of the version shows that 
it is indeed that of the bishop Paul. 

First Esdras, then, stood in Origen’s “LXX” column. This 
we should suppose, from other evidence, to have been the case. 
We know not only that the book had a place in his canon, but 
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also that he—in agreement with the church tradition—believed 
it to have the right of priority over the form adopted in the Jewish 
canon. And Origen was certainly not ignorant of the fact, so 
widely ignored in modern times, that “I Esdras” is nothing else 
than a very respectable translation of a Hebrew-Aramaic version 
of the Ezra history. 

The status of “Second Esdras” in the Hexapla and in Paul’s 
translation cannot be demonstrated absolutely, with the evidence 
now available, though a tolerable degree of certainty can be 
reached. No Hexaplar text of the canonical Ezra, whether Greek 
or Syriac, is known to be in existence. The only such text of 
Nehemiah now recognized is the one which is published in the 
following pages. In the table of contents of the lost Maes 
manuscript stood simply “Ezra according to recognized usage 
this might mean (1) the apocryphal Ezra, or (2) the canonical 
Ezra, or (3) both together, or (4) the combination of one or both 
of them with Nehemiah. It has already been shown that the 
apocryphal Ezra (I Esdras) stood in the Syro-Hexaplar transla¬ 
tion, and the text printed below shows that Nehemiah was also 
included there. The “Ezra” of the Maes codex therefore un¬ 
doubtedly stood for these two books, at least. It is unfortunate 
that Maes, in making his extracts for the Peculium syrorum (in 
the Antwerp Polyglot) and for the Amsterdam edition of the 
Critici sacri , should have left Chronicles and Ezra untouched, 
although excerpting systematically every other book contained in 
his manuscript !* 

It is not to be doubted, finally, that the Syro-Hexaplar version 
—and therefore the Maes codex—contained the canonical Ezra, 
as the first part of “Second Esdras.” If the Greek version of 
our canonical book (and therefore, of course, of Chronicles and 
Nehemiah as well) is that of Theodotion, as there are good 
grounds for believing, 4 and as not a few eminent scholars, from 
Grotius (1644) onward, have contended, it nevertheless certainly 
was not apportioned to him, nor even in any way designated as 
his, in Origen’s work. No one can seriously doubt, in view of all 

* See Rahlfs, in Lagarde’s Bibliothecae tyriacae quae ad philologiam »acram pertinent , 
pp. 32* »q. 

* Rahlfs, ibid., pp. 19 »q. 

* I hopo to return to this question in another place. See the very interesting and 
acute observations of Sir Henry Howorth, printed in the Proceeding of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, May and November, 1901; June and November, 1902; and his collection 
of the external evidence. 
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the evidence, that the “apocryphal” Ezra was followed immedi¬ 
ately by the “canonical” Ezra in the fifth column of the Hexapla; 
and that, too, without any note or comment, in spite of the fact 
that the one is so nearly a replica of the other. Very likely 
Origen did not know that the translation was that of Theodotion; 
as I hope to show elsewhere, there is good reason to believe that 
the old translation of the Chronicler’s work (with the exception 
of the single fragment which had already come to be known as 
I Esdras) had perished long before his time. But, be that as it 
may, it is almost certain that, if he had ever expressed an opinion 
as to the origin of this version, the fact would have been known 
to us. It is not easy to believe, moreover, that he* could have 
failed to express the opinion if he had held it. 

The Syriac manuscript in the British Museum numbered Add. 
12,168 has been known for some time past to contain a catena of 
extracts from this same lost portion of the Syro-Hexaplar version, 5 
namely parts of Chronicles, I Esdras, and Nehemiah, the selections 
following one another in order, and amounting to a considerable 
part of the whole. The canonical Ezra is not represented; un¬ 
doubtedly because it contained nothing not already found in 
I Esdras, not because it was wanting in the manuscript from 
which the selections were made. 

The Ezra-Nehemiah excerpts begin on fol. 616, with the super¬ 
scription in red: 

The first selection is I Esdr. ii, 1 sq.; i. e ., the beginning of the 
book of Ezra proper. The contents in detail: 

I Esdr. ii, 1-14. The edict of Cyrus, and its consequences. 

15. Beginning of the account of the correspondence in the 
time of Artaxerxes. 

20-25. Conclusion of this account. 

iv, 356-36, 38-40. The praise of Truth, from the story of the 
Three Young Men. 

49-57. The edict of Darius. 

v, 46-70. Building of the altar; foundation of the temple; 
building hindered by the enemies of the Jews. 

vi, 1-2. Renewal of the building in the time of Darius II. 

vii, 6-15. Dedication of the temple, and celebration of the Pass- 
over. 

viii, 1-26. The scribe Ezra, and his commission from Artaxerxes. 
65-69. Ezra hears of the mixed marriages, and mourns 
accordingly. 

5The fact seems to have been first pointed out by Dr. Gwynn; see Howorth, loc. cit. 
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I Esdr. viii, 88-92. Confession and repentance of the people, and the 
oath administered by Ezra, 
ix, 1-10. The proclamation and the assembly. 

466-47. Ezra blesses God, and the people respond (from 
the account of the reading of the Law = Neh. viii, 6). 

It will be seen from this table of contents that the “First Book 
of Ezra” here excerpted is identical, in arrangement and extent, 
with our First Esdras. 

Then follow the extracts from the “Second Book of Ezra,” 
all of which are taken from the book of Nehemiah. These are; 

Neh. i, 1-4 a. Nehemiah hears of the distress of Jerusalem, 
ii, 1-8. He is sent thither by Artaxerxes, 
iv, 1-3. Sanballat and his allies conspire to attack Jerusalem. 
10-16. The builders of the wall prepared for battle. 

vi, 15-16. The completion of the wall. 

vii, 736—viii, 18. The reading of the Law. 
ix, 1-3. Confession of the people. 

This Esdras-Neh. catena I copied entire in the year 1898. 
I have not thought it worth while to print here the whole text of 
the I Esdras selections, however, since it differs but slightly from 
that already published, which is accessible in convenient form. 
I have accordingly collated it with the Lagarde text, and give the 
variant readings, as follows: 

I Esdr. ii, 2 y^e>] 3 5 Upo*] 6 ^oJoio] 

om. o | l virago 7 19001^9 | ^aJtn? | 8 2°J !U^s ? 

10 ) ^ 11 j + a marginal note (original hand) 

a n^H 12 | ).£fl\*9o] }l\«9 13 ^© 01 ^ 0 ] + | |_soi9? 

o nmJZ)? | 14 \qs 15 om. ^9 1° | A a ■ a m ji]? | 

I ugojitlaao vjgnW^Sco ueoiete*© upoUNr^o 
20 1 9019 ]9&^90 | (J | 9 o 21 (sic) | - l V) 

J 23 j IfUJOLS^O 25 A A A m | >eoZ]9 

^SP©H 1 ^ 0 J&P 0 | >o\a.9o 13 I >O^A'9ot£>? IV, 356 f^L^O 36 

dittogr. | om. l_joi 9 38 | 9 ^- | ]o-oic | + <+*0 (teal £ 1 }) 

40 Ho] |lo 01^*9 M Ho (as conjectured in Lagarde, p. xxv) | 
om. oil A, O 49 wS ft jp] wA.3^99 | J—k?O 0 l—k | L-Sl)—93-^0 

50 | l*9aa^] ~f~ j 1^9001*? 51 52 pj-ooa] +. 

jmsAn* 53 54 ^soi *\n 55 | >a„ a>9o]o 56 

lA«Jamalo 57 \-a,s | >i,\a9oH V, 46 V^lj, m d? 47 oij—s] 001 
j VqS90]0 | ^^)A\a>9 49 '001^0] ^O0Ia\\ 50 Za^SLPf 
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52 0 y? 53 54 *^*©13 | V^9©i | <M:£>U9 | >a-\+9cl? 

55 oLttL^o | >^\a. 9 o 13 o 56 oVi* o|o | ^ +\ *Sr?)o | a N|? 57 |]^ 

59 oii^so 60 oooi | U« 2°] )joi» 65 \qsw^ 66 omi. 91 ^ | 
+ marg. note (original hand) ^ a ^|1 67 jiolo | Vac*©] 

68 j w i| ^ \ 49 J \a|| w *j? | h *1 ft 4 n 3 Vi, 1 ^rJZ) J ^9 |m a 

.^^999 oiZoalie? (as conjectured in Lagarde, p. xxv) 

I 0)^9] 0^9 | 1^9091-4 I y'\*'bo]jZQ 2 on V4M9©*| | >Q^ft>9o|^9 

| ^9,-iLc© vii, 6 )j9us | 8 , ft \ m 9 yJi..\o] + 

» | 1 |m| | La| ftfl] 10 ^ Aj. £i J 9 15 ^091 viiiy 2 

l^i)^]?] j 3 \qs 5 >^\a9o13 6 | La a m^b] | 

}.r>\Vi\ | , aa3 | Vac | % Ana] -\- . L^OpO j—j— ^ | >o^a>9o13 

7 , a^a^s (marg. note, 1^) | ]LL*p> 8 aaam^ i| | 091 ? 10 ^ 9091 *? 

| >c^A9oU 11 V^©9i V© 12 >q^ 9©1 I |jgnSnX\ 13 >o^A9oU 

| Va-£9 | y^A,iols | >q^a.9oVs? 14 IA 9190 15 y> S. A,io)—s? 17 

y^A>9ola? 18 v \°i3? 091 ^9 19 t-fi^Jaji90 | l^JUo] l^os 22 liar^ftl] 

marg. note, p|jvo ^9 )Zoiia^iZLio 23 ^ a v * ^ 9 ] k 24 

^ | Izai^aoZLifluo] marg. note, U^qjsioJJ 25 |^o|o | 

.>i^Aio|a? 65 66 wi p | }.SnSn\9 | | LbS)oio9o] 

I 1^9^90 ] “I” |^ 0 O?]?O 67 . f sJ910 | s 68 ^^»9 1-4^99 

^\^9 lX©9?o] |JL©?0 |^*9? 88 >^\a9o) | Uia | Vj-au^ 89 

v 4 ^? I I ” 1 ^ LaJj^I] marg. note, | 90 ^jua 

91 !__© 1°] p-OO 92 A^y\ | OlOoO lx, 3 >CU^A,9olaO | >C^-A9ol3 

5 >Q^A9o)] | |-*j-4? 6 )L^O|JD | >cJ-09 ]oLtt 7 ^ 4| W^ll 10 0091 ] 091 

1 u* 46 Jyp*] marg. note adds z©^ 47 jwv ] 

The extracts from Neheraiah begin on fol. 656. I print them 
entire, as the first published specimen of a Hexaplar text of this 
book. That we have here the version of the bishop Paul, any 
student of that version will see at a glance. The idioms and 
verbal order of the Greek are retained , 6 compound words are 
resolved in the familiar way, the Greek definite article is replaced 
by the Syriac demonstrative pronoun, and so on. There are no 
diacritical marks, and very likely there were none in the manu¬ 
script from which this one is an excerpt. These signs were 
included in the original translation of Paul of Telia, to be sure; 
but copyists were prone to omit them, as we know from the his¬ 
tory of the Greek Hexaplar codices. The character of the text 

•This was an extremely easy matter, to be sore, inasmuch as the idioms and order in 
the Greek Nehemiah are generally not Greek at all. but Semitic. 
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is thus presumably conflate, including both the Greek version 
selected by Origen and also the plus of the Hebrew . 7 

The orthography and punctuation are, of course, those of the 
manuscript itself. The words and passages here overlined are 
written in red ink in the original. Notice the marks over the 
two words i in Neh. ii, 3, indicating that they have 

been accidentally transposed. In iii, 6 the word in the margin 
is badly written. It is barely possible that it is \LxzLc (optcov) 
instead of ]Ln±o ( opov ). At the end, after ix, 3, is the subscrip¬ 
tion: “Here end the extracts from the Ezra of the Seventy.” 

Fbom the Hexaplab Nehemiah 

(MS. Brit. Mus . Add. 12 , 168 ) 

jocno 1 .} a oij -2 ).aV>« 3? ILc ^*$Z9 \jzLs w^cZ I 

. L+om *L+] Uio . lM ao [marg. note, ^oXa] n \ m .o| 1 ■ 

. |)oou) 1 1 o 091 : V*] UlL* ]z|© 3 . l/pn 1 A>n a o 

^ ±Q 0091 OAOX-A-]? ^oJ91 : |^9©91-k V-ju^ v oJ] LJlJ^o 

CLOSA***]? QS|A) ^oJ91? . OjJ^]o 8 . )o 1 a§o| V$Zpo . 

.|,m.mSo |XS 9 jZa[marg., .]9Zj-£> ^aJ] ^ieZ .]&+. su* ^Zo 

p©9 10910 8 • © O .boJLS ©j-fiJ 9 UZa5 U^'Z© . y^A>9o)? |93-A© 

^KU..) 1 Mj aO 1 0910 1 . suZa* . k\o)z]o .La .aso L ^ L+ .^Aai ll\n\ n 

91A **l W 30 . ZaC,-0 IjJku* 1091 >a9!OXa]o . |.©\V) Aiin^i|3 ]&!▲£ 

*091 *X*|o o O . >*910^|J9 )J^] ]o91 La] |3o . L& 01 +Q 

)lo . > a*o ^*9 )-ao^^a Ul o V-ju^ . Vn\V) ^ |Xo|o 2 . ]j-*.V>o 

^nio . ]/n a^ jJ] . ] 99 i 9 i^X*] |] [marg., | 9 i^^o] . lasVi^f) 

l -a-*. fS |o<nJ )J UZg \ 4 ja 0 . U»)J >^\\\ Vn\V) . Z|Xo|o 8 ^4 

JZjZ© . kSfr- ]9LS]? |y^-09 |Ma, Vi? >*91 J-»O^S 

l—V o XJ| olio . tn\V) gXo]o 4 0 0 0 O. baJLs oX©]Z] oCLa) 

Sz J .la\vi\ Z|^o|o 6 Uvia>? 091 |9u^] (fol. 66a) Zo^ l*?l,o . &j) 

1 There is no evidence that Aqnila and Symmachus ever translated the book Chron.- 
Ezra-Neh or any part of it. 

• Evidently a mistake for . 
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>oai . S ** 8 ia-t>!^Z> |l-i«| . .^ 4 .Vi, c ?^*> l|-=^ ■ v lo : 

. )-n\V> fJ^]o 8 . © © . v-A*9,JLic qu^Lsjo . **!*»? )yao 9 |m 

j.N o )o 9 iZ )^ 6 |^ . 9 izo^ V-A Z ©m I^aLa? *91 ]&£09?0 

. i ..V?n *Z 91 —X &—C9Lao . *—)9g_Ao >c,—o . ^oaciZ ^Alo|o 

Zol> lZj^| ^ ,U4 V^c . Zyic]© 7 [marg., ]Aalo] 

|Zf-^|o 8 .?o9L* Vl Ul W? : ZUoj n\to ]9o09 lg.a\o? oa-fsooi 

)■ W 1 f) %£J9 (JLOa] . Vn\V)9 *91oA*|? 091 )j&*?fJ0? |90^J w&ff| Zolo 

091 ]A a \o ]A.l A t V>9 )9ftA\n . ]A*£? )| VtW A*.S? |^9£JL 

10910 1 . 9X1^0 . *91 191^19 ]g-*| >^a| ^\Sfi *1* s-S9UaO . 9V^ )j| %|^9 

j A. ft J ^£^|o ; ^kSl^O \mm^AmmJ* g£) 

A—*|d*Z) ^Aa..C?Q . O^ttZ&^oAo IA.V 90 Z *091 *£-A5 •* >©^A-$oJ? HiaI 

. >alfcArio)-S )-Sg-o 9g aVtSo |4^1 : |g*»o] ^oa^s o a!sZ)o 3 . **^0 ^ 091 ^ 

]Zy4^ ^1 Viao|o . )9i—y Zal ^-Ia^mo 8 . | LJ JJ 91 g n\Vi\o 

^fiOA 10910 10 9X1^0 . ,09 U^a 9 j^O^* • 1 * W~)Q 

< 091^9 U^©o . 0091 ^>g [marg., \\*$\] ]^ftiv>? ^© 91 ^ 0 * .091 

,09uJ^a9 )JLa* 9 *o .) 1 *|Ao )/A aso )yjo»© )ft.Am\o . |bafll) 0091 1 *] 

^ .,03910 . ]9Q^a 0091 ^aXS? ^oJciO 11 . ]9091*9 )A*S 91^00 lAJCLS 

] r J2± 1 091 Jjak V_a ),*) )?*£> .0091 ,-*l*y* \±*}£> [marg., ,-aXJ?] 

OUia9 ILa^IO ]. ^aXS? ^qJ 910 13 . Ik*,*, ]o91 g***] |g**jSO . 9l^h*9 
}j 39 ©£JS . )jg-aa 1091 1 *V" 1 aV? 0910 . 0091 ^ ilao . 9V^h*9 )A M W*> 1091 

) ^ ^oJ9i Zo^ao . V-al^o |JLaa9 Zo^oo )y,flASn Zo^o Zj^o]o 18 . 91^*9 
. la^oya 1 90 —a %_Z* ^Uig oAV ^ 1 *>0 . ]U^c 091 )gja^ . 

^ ^ . )Jy-09 iLolz ^SV>aZ ^9 Vo-*] l^oog-s 14 . 9 u^a9 u>] 

0091 r-r^ ^09i -^- so ' s .^l4ZO wSj-oJ ^1^9 |9 Ca|o . v Zo^ ^CUkJLsZZ 
) v ]' t * ^ ^Zi£ . |»*ZiC09 0091 ^>g a.m) ^09U^a9 U^»0 . ), 

) * ^ ^ - >o^ g Jil^a . tVi^^o Zylcj 091 )JLs}ao 15 . 00 . |^so£9 j-n.ftV>\ 
) - W ]o9iJo . >n\A9ol (fol. 66b) oZoa . 9 lXa 9 [marg., U^4] 
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l aVi^o | 93 -a 16 . siJL*s . ] r £^ j.V>Sfl^o . VI 

^001. \ ■ s a.V *ia !_S 9 ]ooio 19 QO0O . I&ica-* ^*9*Z© 

• •• w 
A\a3o ]9?a*uA? ^ViViS ^ocru^s n\»?o . ^ ■ \+? 

. gvl^c . jJoi lf-s£k n a\VA.aVi\ Zorn ^\»9 |m^] ^ V>? . n\| *o . ^001^*? 

0 O . ^001^*9 |A—1 A|ViO ^ ")| M A* 1 * i^o . 1 *S*ni> )-&ioe 73b VII 

|^ 9 Z >C|-0 k*|? 001 ]~*L&£> . >q\A.9ot-S Ir^-^ *■*! 0%^ShS 0 AlsZ|o 1 VIII 

001 . j-Aoic? \ an Sn..3? ^a/n\ h+AaViN . )§**» jiy^n ©jJac|o . Q0 . j-*Lo? 

^ ^ >C|—o |jgrLV>l\ Jjew-s |9^ >*k*l © 2 .00 .%-*jJCu|l r 03 ? 

Vm| ^9 f—** |^ w ^ V -,h ^ v> \jzQ ; |ZAJ{] 

^2ao . )^9Z Joj-o A**)? 001 ]^Lm )jdoa* ^ racnS enjo |j-oo 3 . 1 tSi^A 

^a_30io . | a lo jy n—^ >0|__c . )^ea*? ot .^a^ W>y\ U^a 901J9 ]&^a 

1 gAtt JfyL. ^c-do 4 .00. laAno 01^*0? )J?)o . 0001 

Vs 9 xcls 0001 ola&o . 0001 o^£^9 >*01 . )«ad> ).V>t^ 

.01^*9 ).*ia\teo \a n\m o )^9o|o ) *U*>o |^ao }L^LL* . 01-A*? 

\ ■ *i si\o UpiuA-jto . y;>An>o l^a^po \^a^o J-k9|«s . jlSna ^,..V>o 

^010^1 0019 %—■^ . }^dL 0v^oo ^oj-o ^sA.n\ ]9]^ 0UM^bSo & . >co^a^o 

^£0 9 . 01^0 >OD . 0t^LS> fA9 ]o01O .0000 .llfil ^ IO0I 

oj0U^Z]o . 00 . ^ V| o jic|© 01^0 \XZo . ^9 001 ]si^| 

Uq«Q? <OJ 0 IO |a 1SO %r> A *Q 7 .1^9] v O01^SO y£B | Oj^ao 

) >A ^ ,ao ^oaIq [marg., V A\imv>?] . «NV>? 0001 Wo^o 

0001 ^ > % \ So : : .Mm]a 9 : v*LU : >o r s , |a^ : L*9}^o : 00 

. joi—lhj? lao^aJ? ta^aa 0^0 8 . 0 i ^^9 jViruQ^ jVi\r> : {jffoloLs | ^ ^ ^ 

. 00 . n*i jj^k. "Vs&-»|o )^yle9 |A.\| aS |o0i o IfyL, 1001 

. V_V>.\ S OO01 ^•\^m^C9 ^oJtI i^\o . I^&XCO )j0US ]9]^o ) ^^^9 ylcjo 9 

■*■ ^ V . ^ ■ \+? t ^|.Vl\ >^010^1 I^A^pO j^ea* . )^lk ot\a\ Ojic|o 

|^]o 10 . jj0O^J9 )Lfi^ ViOA . i^k. 01^0 ]O01 1^29 V \-tCifi . |]o 

^oJ0t^ |/a1V (fol. 67a) o^i^ao : |A^ oZla|o [.U^a n\ns) a^i . ^001^ 
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. JJo . >*nok*] U*^|-o |Zca-o . ^on^ At*] )]> 

oon ^ ftA aV ^n\r> 11 .00. ^\*? U-u* nuZL*] ]jn i*gZc? IZo^*? 

. O © . ,alzajzz |3o . on ilea-*? V^Ca© . oa©2 ua . ^-*jV>] ,_a 

&-»] P? % oJmh ]/alV> o9| aVi\o . ]&.a.Vi\o V g>}\^V ) v* v ot^a a^l© 12 
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HISTORICAL SCARAB SEALS FROM .THE ART 
INSTITUTE COLLECTION, CHICAGO 


By Garrett Chatpield Pier 
C hicago 


By the term “historical” I mean seals having names of royal 
personages, nobles, or others connected with the court or govern¬ 
ment. 

I have endeavored to maintain a chronological order through¬ 
out. These seals are chosen from a collection of nearly 700 
bought by the Art Institute in 1894 from the Reverend Chauncey 
Murch, an American missionary to Egypt. The original size is 
preserved in the plates. 


1101 . 

1102. 

1103. 

1104. 
1106. 
1106. 
1107. 


1108. 

1109. 

1110 . 


1111 . 

1112 . 


1113. 


1114. 


1115. 

1116. 


1117 . 


PLATE I 


Mena. 

Snefru. 
Khafre. 
Menkure. 
Menkure. 
Amenemhet I. 
Senwosret I. 


Steatite, white 
Lapis lazuli 

Pottery, green (Twenty-sixth Dynasty work) 

Steatite, white 

Pottery, green (Twenty-sixth Dynasty work) 
Bead. Steatite, white 

Cylinder. Steatite, green 


“ Senwosret, beloved of Sebek.” 


Senwosret I. Spiral design. 
Senwosret I. Spiral design. 
Senwosret I. 


Steatite, white 
Steatite, white 
Steatite, green gone brown 


“ Kheper-kare, resplendent (in) beauty.** 


Amenemhet II. Cylinder. Steatite, gray-green 

Amenemhet II. Cylinder. Steatite, green gone brown 

u Amenemhet, beloved of Sebek of Smen.*’ 


Amenemhet II. Cylinder. Steatite, blue 

M Amenemhet, beloved of Sebek of (?)” 

Senwosret III. Bead; cartouch form. “Khakere,” both sides. 

Steatite, green 

PLATE II 


Senwosret III. Spiral design. Steatite, green 

Amenemhet III and Senwosret III. Cylinder. Steatite, white 
“N-mat-re, beloved of the Gods of Ombos’* 

“Kha-kure, Lord of the Two Lands.” 

Senwosret III. Triple-ringed edge. “Kha-ku-re.” 

Steatite, blue gone white 
75 
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1118. Amenemhet III. Cylinder. Steatite, green 

“The son of Re, Amenemhet, Lord of the Two Lands, the God 
Divine. N-mat-re.” 


1119. Amenemhet III. 

1120. Amenemhet III. 
“N-mat-re.” 


Cylinder. Double cartouch of N-mat-re. 

Steatite, green 

Uraeus serpent and feathers support the name 

Steatite, brown 


1121. Amenemhet III. 

1121a. Amenemhet III. 
ure of Typhon 
“ Nofrw.” 

1122. Sebek-hetep. 

1123. Sebek-hetep. 

1124. Sebek-hetep. 
1126. Sebek-hetep II. 


Bead; cartouch form. “N-mat-re.” 

Steatite, green 

Undercut on back with name “ N-mat-re.” Fig- 
between two cynocephalous apes. Reverse: 

Soapstone, gray-green 
Pottery, green 
Steatite, white 
Steatite, white 

Published by Petrie, Scarabs. Steatite, white 


“The Divine God, born of the Royal Mother Iuhet-ibu, Re- 
6ekhem-s uah-taui-Sebek-hetep, living forever.” 


1127. Nofr-hetep. Published by Petrie, Scarabs . Steatite, white 

“The Divine God, Kha sheshes-re, begotten by the Divine Father, 
Ha-onkh-f.” 


1128. Sebek-hetep III. Steatite, white 

“The God Divine, Kha-nofr-re, begotten by the Divine Father, 
Ha onkh-f.” 


1129. Sebek-hetep III. Cylinder. Steatite, blue; length, 2J m. 

“The God Divine, Kha-nofr-re, beloved of Sebek, lord of Ombos.” 

1130. Sebek-hetep III. Steatite, white 

“Kha-nofr-re Sebek-hetep.” 

1131. Sebek-hetep III. Steatite, white 

“ Kha-nofr-re.” 


1132. Sebek-hetep IV. Steatite, blue 

“The God Divine, Kha-hetep-re, the Son of Re, Sebek-hetep.” 


PLATE III 

1133-36 published in American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (October, 1906). 

1137. “The Ranger for the Ruler’s Table, Hori.” Rope pattern. 

Steatite, w'hite 

1138-45 published in American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (October, 1905). 

1144. “The Oldest in the Hall, Khemi.” Steatite, blue gone gray 

1146. (?) Steatite, blue gone gray 

1147. “The Scribe of the Table of Offerings, Eferseneb.” Spiral 

design. Steatite, white 

1148. “ The Scribe, Priest of the House of Hathor, Asa-Ser.” Steatite, blue 
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1149. “The Chief Scribe of the Prison(?), Neb-pu-ser” Spiral design. 

Steatite, green gone gray 

1150. “The Overseer of the House, Si-merit.” Steatite, white 

1151. “The Servant of the Ruler, Merut-hen (!)” Steatite, white 

1152. “The Keeper of the Store Chamber of the Granary, Senwosret.” 

Red coral 

1153. “The Assistant of the Treasurer, and Overseer of the Fowls, 

Nofr-hesut.” Steatite, green 

1154. “The Noble Lady of the House, S-Khat~f” 

Steatite, green gone white 

1155. “ The Divine Prophet, Overseer of Clothes, Ba-aa.” Steatite, white 

1156. “ The Chanter — (?), Ankh.” Steatite, white 

1157. “The Royal Butler(!), Redy-en-Ptah.” Steatite, gray 

1158. “The Chief Seal-Bearer, Hetep.” Steatite, white 

1159. “The Overseer of the House of Amon.” Badly worn, name oblit¬ 
erated. Henetite 

1160. “The Director of Barges, Be( f )-ankh.” Badly worn. Steatite, white 

1161. “The Royal Seal-Bearer and Overseer of the Seal, Har.” 

Steatite, green 

1162-64. Idem. 

1165. “The Lady of the House, Sent-nebt.” Animals in the midst of 
lotus flowers carved on back. Steatite, white 

1226. “The Son of Re.” New name, Hyksos period. Steatite, green 

1227. “The Son of Re, Imwaa (!).” Steatite, green 

1228. “The God Divine, S-amakh-nub, given life.” New name. 

Steatite, blue 


PLATE IV 


1229. 

1230. 

1231. 

1232. 

1233. 

1234. 

1235. 

1236. 

1237. 

1238. 

1239. 

1240. 

1241. 

1242. 

1243. 


‘The God Divine, Aa-hetep-re, given life.” Steatite, green 

‘The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, blue 

‘The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, blue 

‘The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, white 

‘ The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, blue 

‘The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, white 

‘The Son of Re, Mu-aa, given life.” Steatite, green 

‘The Son of Re, Mu-aa, given life.” Steatite, green 

‘The God Divine, the Son of Re, S-wosr-n-re, given life.” 

Steatite, white 

‘ Aa-wosr-re, given life.” Steatite, blue 

‘The King of Lower Egypt, Aa-wosr-re, living forever.” 

Steatite, green, reglazed purple 
‘The God Divine, S-wosr-n-re, given life.” Spiral design. 

Steatite, green 

‘ S-Kha-n-re.” Steatite, green 

‘The Ruler of the Highlands, Khian.” 

Steatite, red gone white 
‘Hetep-s-wosr-re.” Steatite, blue 
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1244. “S-wosr-n-re” (Khian). Fragment of cylinder. Fine, semi-trans¬ 
parent calcite 

1245. “ The Son of He, Y-kep-her, given life.” Steatite, blue gone brown 

1246. “Neb-phti-re” (Aahmose I.) Steatite, green 

1247. Aahmose I. Bead Steatite, blue 

1248. “ Nefert-ari ” (Queen of Aah-mose I.) Steatite, green 

1249. “The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, green 

1250. “The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, green 

1251. “The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, brown 

1252. “The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, green 

PLATE V 

1253. “ Zoser-ka-re ” (Amen-hetep I.) Steatite, purple 

1254. “Zoser-ka-re, Ruler of the Two Lands.” Steatite, green 

1255. “ Zoser-ka-re, Beloved of Ptah.” Plaque. Steatite, green 

1256. “ Zoser-ka-re Amen-hetep.” Reverse: two apes. Plaque. 

Steatite, green 

1257. “ The Divine God, Zoser-ka-re, given life.” Cylinder. Pottery, blue 

1258. “Zozer-ka-re. Amenhetep.” Spiral and “re-n-re” design. 

Pottery, mauve gone brown 

1259. “Zoser-ka-re, the Divine God,” and “Aahhetep.” Reverse: “hq- 

nofrw, Zoser-ka-re-ntr-pehti.” Plaque. Steatite, green 

1260. “Har-nofri, High Priestess.” (Under Amenhetep I.) 

Steatite, green 

1261. “ Zoser-ka-re.” King smells lotus flower, holds “ Ankh.” 

Steatite, white 

1262. “Amenhetep.” Reverse: two hippopotami. Plaque. 

Steatite, green 

1263-64. Same design and ring. 

1265. “ Aah-hetop, Royal Mother.” (Queen of Amenhetep I.) 

Pottery, green 

1266. Thut-mose I. Part of titulary: “causing hearts to live.” 

Steatite, green gone brown 

1267. Thut-mose I. Part of titulary: “whose heart liveth, the beautiful 

of years.” Steatite, brown 

1268. “The God Divine, Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green 

1269. “ Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green, set in gold funda 

1270. “The great Royal Wife, Aahmose.” (Queen of Thut-mose I.) 

Steatite, brown 

1271. “The Great Royal Wife, Aah.” (Of Aah(mose) or Aah(sat), wife 

of Thut-mose III.) Steatite, green 

1272. “ Aah-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green 

1273. “The Divine God, Lord of the Two Lands, Aa-kheper-ka-re, given 

life forever.” Pottery, green 

1274. “Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green 

1275. “Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Pottery, brown 

1276. “Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, brown 
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1277. 

1278. 


1279. 

1280. 
1281. 

1282. 

1283. 
1283a. 

1284. 

1285. 

1285a. 

1286. 

1287. 

1288. 

1289. 

1290. 

1291. 

1292. 

1293. 

1294. 

1295. 

1296. 

1297. 

1298. 

1299. 


1300. 

1301. 

1302. 

1303. 

1304. 
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“The Divine God, Lord of the Two Lands, Aa-kheper-re.” (Thut- 
mose II!) Steatite, brown * 

“ The Divine God, Lord of the Two lands, Aa-kheper-re.” 

Steatite, white 


PLATE VI 

“ Aa-kheper-n-re.” (Thut-mose II.) 
“Aa-kheper-n-re.” (Thut-mose II.) 

“ Aa-kheper-n-re.” (Thut-mose II.) 

“ Mat-ka-re.” (Hatshepsut.) 
“Mat-ka-re.” Bead; cartouch form. 
Reverse of same. 

“ Mat-ka-re.” Bead. Cartouch form. 


Steatite, green 
Pottery, light blue 
Spiral design. 

Pottery, blue 
Steatite, green 
Steatite, blue 


(Reverse of same.) 

Steatite, green 

“ The Divine God, Mat-ka-re.” Sphinx having on head Disk of 
Sun. 

Reverse of same. 

“ Mat-ka-re.” Bead Steatite, green 

“ Mat-ka-re, the God Divine.” Steatite, green 

“The Beloved of the Lord Amen, Mat-ka-re.” 

Steatite, brown 

“The Enduring in Monuments, Mat-ka-re.” 

Steatite, green gone yellow 
“ Mat-ka-re, she is living, beautiful of years.” Steatite, brown 
“The Divine Wife, living King, Hatshepsut.” 

Steatite, green, set in gold funda 


“Mat-ka-re, beloved of Amen.” 

“Mat-ka-re” between two feathers. 

“The Divine Wife, Hatshepsut.” Bead. 
“Mat-ka-re, she is living forever.” 

“ Men-kheper-re, arisen (crowned) in Thebes.” 


Steatite, brown 
Steatite, white 
Steatite, green 
Steatite, blue 
(Thut-mose III.) 
Steatite, white 

“Men-kheper-re.” Design, Sphinx and word “Amen.” 

Pottery, green 

“Men-kheper-re.” Figure of King holding “hq” sign. 

Steatite, green, in gold funda 
“The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, the beloved of Amen, 
Men-kheper-re.” Reverse. (Figure of King making offering to 
Ptah.) Plaque. Pottery, brown 

“ Men-kheper-re.” Pottery, green 

“The Chosen of Amen, Men-kheper-re.” Steatite, green 

“ Men-kheper-re.” Design and figure of Heh and sign “ nub.” 

Steatite, brown 

“The Good God, the Lord of the Two Lands, the Doubly Estab¬ 
lished, Men-kheper-re, Thut-mose.” Steatite, brown 

“Thut-mose.” Pottery, green 
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PLATE VII 

1305. “ Men-kheper-re, arisen (crowned) in Thebes.” Steatite, green 

1306. “Lord of the Two Lands, Men-kheper-re,” Plaque. Six uraei sup¬ 
port cartouch. Steatite, green 

1307. “Men-kheper-re.” Triple name. Pottery, blue 

1308. “Men-kheper-re.” (Ka-re.) Pottery, blue 

1309. “ Men-kheper-re ”(?). Steatite, brown 

1310. “ Men-kheper-re, the Chosen of Amen.” Steatite, white 

1311. “The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Men-kheper-re.” The 

King is seen adorning an obelisk. Steatite, green 

1312. “ Men-kheper-re, the Chosen of Re” Steatite, green 

1313. “The Just Ruler, the Lord beloved of the Gods, Men-kheper-re.” 

Steatite, green 

1314. “Men-kheper-re.” The King stands facing the cartouch, and 

and holds “hq” and “ankh.” Steatite, green 

1315. “Men-kheper-re, the Bull, the Lord of the Double Feather, Amen- 

re.” Steatite, green 

1316. “ Men-kheper-re, the Chosen of Amen.” Plaque. Steatite, green 

1317. “Men-kheper-re.” Cylinder. Pottery, blue 

1318. “Men-kheper-re, the Lord, Chosen of Amen.” Plaque. 

Pottery, green 

1319. “Men-kheper-ka-re.” Bead. Steatite, green 

1320. “ Men-kheper-re.” Plaque Steatite, brown 

1321. “Men-kheper-re.” Plaque. Steatite, green 

1322. “Men-kheper-ka-re, Chosen of Re.” Plaque. Green, serpentine 

1323. “Men-kheper-re.” Steatite, brown 

1324. “The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Men-kheper-re.” 

Steatite, green 

1325. “ Men-kheper-re.” Plaque. * Steatite, green 

1326. “Men-kheper-re.” Plaque. ‘ Steatite, white 

1327. “S-ankh-amen.” (Queen of Tut-ankh-amen.) Steatite, green 
1328-29. Idem . Pottery, blue and green. 

1330-31. “Nub-ka-re.” Of this period. Steatite, green 

“The good god, the Lion powerful over Egypt, given life like 

uuto Re, Aa-kheperu-re-” (Amen-hetep II.) Steatite, brown 
“ The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Aa-kheperu-re.” Plaque. 

Steatite, green 

“ The Lord of Diadems in the House of Amen, Aa-kheperu-re.” 

Steatite, green 

Aa-kheperu-re.” Steatite, green 

“Aa-kheperu-re, beloved of Amen-re.” Steatite, green 


1332. 

1333. 

1334. 

1335. 

1336. 


1337. 

1338. 

1339. 


“ Aa-kheperu-re.” 
“Aa-kheperu-re.” 
Plaque. 

“ Aa-klieperu-re.” 


PLATE VIII 

Pottery, blue 

The King presents an offering to Amen-re. 

Steatite, green 
Pottery, green 
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1840. Aa-kheperu-re, beloved of Amen.” Plaque. Steatite, green 

1341. “The Good God, Men-kheperu-re, shining upon all.” (Thut- 

mose IV.) Steatite, green 

1342. “ Men kheperu-re, Chosen of Amen-re.” Steatite, green 

1343. “Men-kheperu-re, the God Divine, Lord of the Two Lands, the 

glory of every land.” Steatite, white 

1344. “Men-kheperu-re, the God Divine, Lord of the Two Lands.” 

Plaque. Pottery, blue 

1345. “Nib-mat-re.” (Amen-hetep III.) Bead. Steatite, blue 

1346. “Nib-mat-re, Star of the Two Lands.” Name of the royal barge. 

Steatite, white 

1347. “Nib-mat-re, Chosen of Re.” Steatite, blue 

1348. “Nib-mat-re, Resplendent of Beauty.” Steatite, blue 

1349. “Nib-mat-re, the Mighty Bull.” Steatite, green 

1350. “Nib-mat-re, bora of Mat.” Steatite, white 

1351. “The God Divine, Menthu, Ruler of Rulers, Nib-mat-re.” 

Steatite, blue 

1352. Amen-hetep III, or Thutmose III, as a lion trampling on his 
enemies. Design common-to both rings 

Steatite, green (reglazed mauve) 
1353-54. “Nib-mat-re.” Plaque. Reverse “Thy.” Steatite, blue 
1355. “Amen-hetep, Ruler of Thebes.” Pottery, blue 

1356-57. “Nib-mat-re.” Steatite, white 

1358. “Nib-mat-re.” Plaque. Steatite, green 

1359. “The God Divine, Nib-mat-re, (and) the Royal Wife, Thy.” 

Steatite, white 

1360. Idem . 

1361. “The God Divine, Lord of the Two Lands, Nib-mat-re, (and) 

Thy, the Royal Wife.” Steatite, green 

1362. “The Royal Wife, Thy.” Steatite, green 

1363-67. Idem . 


PLATE IX 

1446. A large scarab of Amen-hetep III, written in a “Sportive” script, 
and, as far as I know, unique. One more familiar with this rare 
form of hieroglyphics must attempt a translation. 

Steatite, green 

1447. The “Lion Hunt” scarab of Amen-hetep III. Steatite, dull red 
“ Lives the Horus, the Mighty Bull, Resplendent in Truth, the Ruler 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Establisher of Law, Pacifier of the Two 
Lands, the Golden Horus, Great of Valor, Smiter of the Asiatics, King 
of the North and South, Nib-mat-re , the Son 6f Re, Amen-hetep, 
Ruler of Thebes, given life; the Royal Wife, Thy, she is living. 

“List of lions which his Majesty captured by his own arrows, in his 
hunting, from the first until the tenth year (of his reign): lions fierce 
a hundred and two.” 

1448-49. idem, both. Steatite, white 
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1368. Nofr-kheperu-ua-n-re.” (Amen-hetep IV.) Steatite, blue 

1369. Idem. Pottery, green 

1370. Idem. Steatite, blue 

1371. The King’s Son, Amen-em-hab.” ' Steatite, blue 

1373-74. “ S*Amen-re.” (Name of this period.) Pottery; green 


PLATE X 

1375. “The Overseer of the Divine Fathers of Amen, Hap.” 

Steatite, green 

1377. “The Overseer of the Granaries of Amen. Thuti, the Justified.” 

Steatite, green 

1378. Idem. 

1379. “Ptah-hetep.” Steatite, green 

1380. Idem. 

1381. “The Scribe of the Table of Offerings, Si-har(?)” 

Steatite, green 

1383. “The Royal Scribe, Amen-hetep. Steatite, white 

1428. “Men*mat-re.” (Sethi I.) Plague. Pottery, green 

1429-30. Idem. 

1431. “Men-mat-re.” Steatite, white 

1432. “ Men-mat-re, Chosen of Re.” Steatite, green 

1433. “ Men-mat-re, Truthful of Heart.” Steatite, green 

1434. “ Men-mat-re.” Cartouch, protected by winged disk. 

Steatite, white 

1435. “ Men-mat-re.” King as winged, human-headed lion devours his 

enemies. Steatite, white 

1436. “Usr-mat-re-stp-n-re.” (Ramses II.) Steatite, blue 

1437. Idem. 

1438. Ramses II on his throne. Figure makes offerings to him. Below 

title, “Beloved Lord;” above, name. Steatite, green 

1439. Ramses II. “ Kheper-re and sign nub.” Steatite, green 

1440. Ramses II. Cartouch crowned by the feathers of the headdress; 

protected by uraei; below, “Nub.” Steatite, blue 

1441. Ramses II. Steatite, green 

1442. “ Ramses II, Beloved of Mat.” Figure of the King, and Sphinx 

crowned with feathers and horns. Plaque Steatite, green 

1443. “The God divine, Lord of the Two Lands, Usr-mat*re-stp-n-re, 

Conqueror of (all) lands.” Plaque. Steatite, white 

1444. Ramses II. Steatite, green 

1445. Idem. 

1450. “Usr-mat-re-stp-n-re.” Rev. 1450a: “Beloved of his Mother, 

Nofritari.” Pottery, green gone gray 

1451. Ramses II Beloved of the Uraeus Serpent.” Steatite, blue 

1452. Ramses II. Steatite, blue 

1453. Ramses II. Figure of the King holds “heq,” sign “nb” above. 

Steatite, green gone white 

1454. Ramses II. “Chosen of Amen Re.” Steatite, green 
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1455. Ramses II. Cartouch supported by uraei, winged disk above. 

Rope pattern. Steatite, blue 

1456-58. Ramses II. Steatite, green 

1459. “The Governor of the City, Vezier, Pa-re-hetep.” (Under Ram¬ 
ses II.) Steatite, blue 

1459a. Reverse of same. Pa-re-hetep adores cartouch of “the Lord of 
the Two Lands, Ramses II.” 

1460. Ramses III. Rope pattern. Steatite, blue 

1461. Ramses III. “Ruler of Heliopolis.” Pottery, green 

1463. Ramses III. King adores Ptah. Steatite, green 

1469. Ramses IV. 1469a. Reverse of same. Bead; in cartouch form. 

Pottery, blue 

1470. Ramses IX. Cylinder. Figures of Ptah between cartouch and 

titles. The goddess Mat faces them. Pottery, gray 

1472. “The Royal Scribe, Overseer of the Granaries of the Temple of 
Hathor, Kheriuf, the Justified.” Plaque. Steatite, green 

1475. “The high Priestess Amenaridas, the Royal Wife of Kasta.” 

Steatite, green 

1476. “ The Royal Wife of Piankhi, the High Priestess Shenupet.” 

Pottery, green 

1481. Men-kheper(n)re. (Piankhi.) Steatite, white 

1482. “Nofr-ka-re.” (Shabaka.) (Bead.) Steatite, brown 

1483. “The Son of Re, Shabaka, living forever.” Large bead. 

Pottery, dark green 

1484. Idem . 

1485. “The Son of Re, Ahmose.” (Ahmose II.) Bead; cartouch form. 

Pottery, green 

1486. Ahmose II. (Khnum-ib-re.) Steatite, blue 
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PLATE V 
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PLATE VI 



1279 1280 1281 1282 1288 1283a 



1299 1800 1301 1302 1808 1304 
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PLATE VIII 
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PLATE XI 





























13oofc Notices 


ORIENTALISCHE STUDIEN 1 

Professor Theodor Noldeke, the master of Oriental Philology, cele¬ 
brated his seventieth birthday on the 2d of March of this year. His 
friends and pupils from all over the world united in a work which not 
only shows their devotion to the man whom they all highly esteem and 
admire, but which in itself is an unusual contribution toward eastern 
philology and does great honor to its “ spiritual father.” 

Eighty-six scholars from thirteen different countries with their colo¬ 
nies have contributed to this work. The manifold character of all these 
papers reflects the literary activity of Professor Noldeke himself, who not 
only encompasses the vast field of Semitic philology, but has gone far 
beyond it in different directions. 

The book opens with a preface by Professor NOldeke’s oldest friend 
and colleague, Professor M. J. de Goeje. After an alphabetical table of 
contents follows a list of Professor NOldeke’s publications, compiled 
with great accuracy by E. Kuhn. This list contains 664 numbers, but 
it is not even absolutely complete, since a number of book reviews and 
the like, by the same author, appeared anonymously. 

1. The Arabic and Islam section. 2 

1 Theodor NOldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtbtag (2. MArz 1906) gewidkbt. Von 
Frennden nnd SchtUern und in ihrem Auftrag herausgegeben von Carl Bezold. Mit dem 
Bildnis Tb. Noldeke’s, einer Tafel und zwOlf Abbildungen. LIV and 1187 pages, in two 
volumes. Oiessen: A. TOpelmann , 1906. 

*M.J.de Ooeje (Leiden), On tbe Vocation of Muhammad. Fr. Buhl (Copenhagen), A 
Few Contributions towards tbe Criticism of Muhammad's History. R. A. Nicholson (Cam¬ 
bridge), An Unknown Biography of Muhammad entitled KitAbu man sabara zaflra. A. 
Fischer (Leipzig), An Interpolation in the Qoran. R. Qeyer (Vienna), The Cat on the 
Camel: A Contribution towardsOld-Arabic Phraseology. F. Schulthess (Gottingen), Umajja 
b. Abi-f §alt. M. Th. Houtsma (Utrecht), A Metrical Version of the Book Kalila wa-Dimna. 
C. 8nouck-Huxgronje (Batavia), On the Poetry of the B& 'Atwah in QadhramOt. C. Brocket- 
mann (KOnigsberg), The Book of Poets by Muhammad ibn Sallam al-(5umahi. C. J. Lyall 
(London), lbn al-Kalbi's Account of the First Day of al-Kulab. O. Rothstein (Berlin), On 
ad-§abudti’s Account of the Jahirids. W. Barthold (St. Petersburg), A Contribution to the 
History of the §affarids. H. Derenbourg (Paris), A Lacuna in al-Fakhri concerning AbA 
*Abd All&h Al-Bartdl, Vizir of Ar-RAdl Bill&h and of Al-Muttakl LillAh. M. van Berchcm 
(Crans), Monnments and Inscriptions of the Atabek Lu’lu' of Mosul. C. C. Torrey (New 
Haven), The Kitab Ghalat ad-Pu'afa of Ibn Barri. R. Brilnnow (Bonn), The Kitabu-1- 
Itba'i wa-l-Muzawagati of Abu-l-Qusain Ahmed ibn Faris ibn Zakariya. A. Met (Basle), 
On Some Secondary Arabic Verbs. H. Reckendorf (Freiburg i. B.), On the Use of the 
Participle in Old-Arabic. I. Friedlaender (New York), On the Composition of Ibn Qazm’s 
Milal wa'n-Nihal. T. J. de Boer (The Hague), Kindi against Trinity. L. Cheikho (Beirut), 
An Unedited Treatise of Qonein. 8. Fraenkel (Breslau), The Bight of Protection with the 
Arabs. 7. Goldziher (Budapest), Magical Elements in Muhammedan Prayer. C. H. Becker 
(Heidelberg), The Pulpit in the Cult of Ancient Islam. Th. W. Juynboll (Leiden), On the 
Meaning of the Word 'amm. D. B. Macdonald (Hartford, Conn.), The Story of the Fisher¬ 
man and the Jinni. N. Rhodokanakis (Graz), On Some Arabic Manuscripts of the Public 
Libraries at Constantinople. J. Euting (Strassburg), The Camel-Saddle with the Beduius. 
A. S. Yahuda (Berlin). Baghdad Proverbs. F. Schwally (Giessen), Aegyptiaca (notes on 
the life of the modern Egyptians). fY. Mar^ais (Tlemcen), Euphemism and Antiphrasis in 
the Arabic Dialects of Algeria. R. Basset (Algiers), The Arabic Loan-words in Berber. H. 
Stumme (Leipzig), Sldi IJammii as a Geographer. H. Grimme (Freiburg i. S.), The Logos 
in South Arabia. 
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2. The Aramaic section. 8 

3. The Old Testament section. 4 

4. General Semitic and Early Christian section. 5 

5. The Abyssinian section. 6 

6. The Assyro-Babylonian section. 7 

7. The Persian, Turkish, and Egyptian section. 8 
Professor Bezold, the editor of the two volumes, has crowned his 

toilsome editorial work by adding an elaborate name index. The whole 
is beautifully printed by the famous Drugulin press of Leipzig. From 
the list of contents given in these pages, it will appear that this book is 
indispensable to any library and to many an oriental scholar. May it 
stand as a monument of him to whom it is dedicated, of his life and his 
work! 

Enno Littmann 

Princeton, N. J m 
A ugust, 1906 


Braun (Wtlrzburg), Syriac Texts on the First General Synod of Constantinople. 
R. Duval (Paris), Notes on the Rhetoric of Antonius of Tagrit. J.-B. Chabot (Paris), Note 
on the Syriac Work entitled “The Garden of Joys.” K. V. Zetterstien (Upsala), A Spiritual 
Antiphony in Fellihi. S. Landauer (Strassburg), On the Targum of Lamentations. M. 
Ocuter (London), Massoretic Notes in Samaritan. M . Lidzbarski (Kiel), Uthra and Malakha. 
W, Brandt (Amsterdam), Dedication (in Mandaean). I. L6w (Szegedin), Aramaic Names 
of Fishes. A. Hjelt (Helsingfors), Names of Plants from the Hexa&meron of Jacob of 
Edessa. A. A, Bevan (Cambridge), The Aramaic Root obp • 

*J. W. Rothstein (Halle), A Specimen Criticum of the Hebrew Text of the Book of 
Sirach. L. Ginzberg (New York), Comments on the Hebrew Ben Sira. B. Stade (Giessen), 
The Poetic Form of Ps.'40. T. W. Davies (Bangor, N.-W.) Brief Studies in Psalm Criticism. 
K. Budde (Marburg), Notes on the History of Tiberian Vocalisation. W. Nowack (Strass¬ 
burg), Metre and Textual Criticism. B. D. Eerdmans (Leiden), The Feast of Mazzoth. K. 
Marti (Bern), The Events of the Last Days according to the Old Testament. E. Sellin 
(Vienna), The Israelitish Ephod. G. Westphal (Marburg), 0^©n fcOS- W. W. Graf 
Baudissin (Berlin), Esmun-Asklepios. G. F. Moore (Cambridge, Mass.), T>?n by rnn*n 
“ Lobus caudatus” and its Equivalents. E. Kautzsch (Halle), The So-called Aramaisms in 
the Forms of tbe Verbs in Hebrew. 

8 Z>. H. MUUer (Vienna), The Substantivum Verbale. J. Barth (Berlin), Assimilation 
of Forms Based on Correspondence of Meanings. C. JET. Toy (Cambridge, Mass.), The 
Semitic Conception of Absolute Law. W. Soltau (Zabern), Petrus Anecdotes and Petrus 
Legends in Acts. B. Niese (Marburg), A Document from the Time of the Maccabees. K. J. 
Neumann (Strassburg), The Abstinent of the Pseudo-Clementine Letters de virginitate with 
Regard to Their Relation to the World. V. Gardthausen (Leipzig), The Parthians in Greek 
and Roman Inscriptions. A. von Domaszewski (Heidelberg), Virgo Caelestis. J. Oestrup 
(Copenhagen), Smintheus: A Contribution to Homeric Mythology. A. Deissmann (Heidel¬ 
berg), The Name Panthera. 

6 An edition by F. M. E. Pereira (Lisbon), Jacobi, episcopi Nisibeni, Horn ilia de 
adventu regis Persarum ad versus urbem Nisi bis. C. Bezold (Heidelberg), The Arabo- 
Ethiopic Testamentum Adami. I. Guidi (Rome), The Sawasew (national system of Ethiopic 
grammarians). C. Conti Rossini (Rome), A Lyric Poem in Tigrai on the Battle of Addl 
Clieletb (battle between tribes of Northern Abyssinia in 1852). E. Littmann (Princeton, 
N. J., now Strassburg), Modern Semitic Tribal Legends. 

iH. Zimmem (Leipzig), The Supposed Babylonian Prototype of the Pehta and Mam- 
buha of the Mandaeans. M. J astro w (Philadelphia), On the Composite Character of the 
Babylonian Creation Story. P. Jensen (Marburg), The Babylonian Hero of the Flood in 
the Israelitish Gilgamosh Legend. C. F. Lehmann-Huupt (Berlin), BijAirava? and BeArjrapav. 
J. IlaUvy (Paris), Two Assyro-Babylonian Problems ([1J Assyro-Babylonian Loan-Words in 
Hebrew; [2J The Names of the Cuneiform Signs). 

8 A. V. W. Jackson (New York), Some Additional Data on Zoroaster. P. Horn (Strass¬ 
burg), The Sunrises in the Shahnaraeh. G. Jacob (Erlangen), The Wine-House and its 
Belongings after the Ghazels of Qtifi? H. HUbschmann (Strassburg), Greek ktc*? (ety¬ 
mology of the Greek word). F . Giese (Greifswald), The Popular Scenes in HQsen Rahmi’s 
Novel caAC . W. Spiegelberg (Strassburg), Egyptian Linguistic Material in the Aramaic 
Documents from Egypt written in the Persian Period. 
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NOTES ON OMEN TEXTS 

By Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

I 

ZITTAM AKALU 

This phrase occurs a number of times in omen texts, written 
both phonetically and in ideographic form. Phonetically writ¬ 
ten it is found, e. g., six times in the two interesting “cup divina¬ 
tion” texts interpreted by Hunger. 1 

zi-it-tam a-ka-al (Text A, 3) 
zi-it-tam i-ka-al (Text A, 50) 
zi-it-tam i-ik-ka-al (Text B, 15, 43, 45, and 66) 

In ideographic form the phrase appears in omen texts dealing 
with the inspection of the liver of a sacrificial animal, generally 
a sheep. Thus, in the inscription of Nabonidus we read three 
times: 2 0A-LA KU. 

The reading zi-it-tum for the first two signs is furnished by 
lexicographical lists, 8 while the third sign is the common one for 

1 Bechencahrsagung bei den Babyloniem (Leipzig, 1903), Text A = CT., V, PI. 4-7; Text 
B = C7\, Ill, PI. 2-4. 

2 V R. 63, II, 14,17,19. There are two series of omens in this text, both based on the in¬ 
spection of the liver of the sacrificial animal: (a) Col. ii, 10-19,containing ten signs noted 
on the liver; (b) 11. 23-33, containing nine signs. The first series represents the favorable 
omens obtained on a “former occasion " (dumlfu tdrti anniti fimi ma^rft), which 
are compared with the second series, obtained on the occasion of. an inquiry regarding 
the making of a golden wheel (7) in honor of §ama5. See the author's Religion Baby - 
loniens und AMyricns , Vol. II, pp. 148 f. and Lieferung 11. (This work will henceforth be 
quoted simply as Jastrow.) 

3II R. 39, 48 c-d, and 40, No. 4, rv. 51. 
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the verb ak&lu. The definite proof for the equation 0A-LA KU 
= zittam akftlu is furnished by a comparison of the phrase 
occurring in Hunger’s texts 4 with umm&ni ina barr&ni illiku 
0A-LA KU and umm&ni 0A-LA KU 5 in the inscription of 
Nabonidus. 5 

In the omen collections proper the phrase occurs as follows: 
CT., XX, PI. 3, 12, 23, 24, and 26, and is no doubt to be sup¬ 
plied also in 1. 28, PI. 7, 4, and 6, PI. 11 (K. 6724), 29. and PI. 
39, III, 16 ; 6 Boissier Documents assyriens relatifs aux presages , 
pp. 7, 10, and 220, 8—in all these cases written ideographically, 
as also in the interesting letter of Balasi, furnishing the king 
with the interpretation of certain omens involved in the appear¬ 
ance and action of ravens. 7 

The phrase has hitherto been taken to designate an unfavor¬ 
able omen. 8 Hunger translated it “Not kosten” in his texts, 
and Boissier “souffrira de la d6tresse” in the inscription of Na¬ 
bonidus. 9 Muss-Arnolt, DAL. 299, has the same interpretation. 
Behrens 10 in a recent discussion of the passage in the letter of 
Balasi follows Hunger, but in a note calls attention to the fact 
that, according to the context and general tenor of the letter, a 
favorable omen was to be expected. The doubt thus raised by 
Behrens is fully justified and it can, I think, be shown that 
zittam ak&lu means “to have success, to acquire substance,” and 
the like, and that whenever used it denotes a favorable omen. 

Taking up for a moment the three passages in the first series 
of omens which Nabonidus embodies in his inscription, it is to be 
noted that of the ten signs observed on the liver of the sacrificial 
animal, 11 the seven outside of these passages are given a favorable 
interpretation, and since the results of the inspection as a whole 
are noted as “favorable,” the presumption is in favor of regard¬ 
ing the remaining three signs also as favorable, and all the more 
so since in the second series of omens 12 in the same inscription, 

4 Text B 15, 43, and 66: unimAn barrAnim zi-it-tam i ik-ka-al. 

5 V R. 63, II, 17, and 19. 

•K. 2235, etc., corresponding to II R. 43, No. 1 and Boissier, Documents , pp. 80-82, but 
with considerable additions through duplicates and “ joins.” 

7 Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters , IV, No. 353, rv. 2. 

**See the discussion pp. 26, 27 in Hunger's Bechertvahrsagung with reference to the 
passages at that time known for the recurrence of the phrase. 

9 Choix de Textes relatifs A la Divination Assyro-babylonienne , pp. 49, 50. 

10 Assyrisch-babylonischc Briefe kultischen Inhalts , pp. 74, 75. 

11 For details see Jastrow, II, pp. 252 ff. 12 V. R. 63, II, 2&-33. 
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all the nine signs are likewise favorable. Turning to the passages 
in Hunger’s texts we find that in three cases (A 3, B 15 and 43) 
the alternative interpretation for zittam akftlu is favorable, one 
interpretation being for an individual, the other for the army. 
Of the three remaining instances, one (B 60) has no alternative, 
and for the other two the alternatives are, respectively, rigmu 
for the sick person (A 50) and mar-zum mu-ru-iiz-zu i-na- 
an-di-su (B45). Both are apparently unfavorable omens, 13 
although not prognosticating a fatal issue for the disease, but in 
both cases the character of the signs observed in the oil placed in 
a cup suggests that the omen is partly favorable and partly 
unfavorable, so that we should expect the alternative to present 
a contrast and not an agreement with the other. 

In the former instance the oil exhibits two bubbles “one large 
and one small.” The large one points to something favorable, 
the small one to something unfavorable, and since rigmu repre¬ 
sents the latter, zittam akftlu would be the former. In the 
second case the one bubble appears as the oil passes to the left, 
an unfavorable symptom, while another 14 rises to the surface. 
The one bubble suggests that “the disease will cast the sick 
person down,” while the “coming-up” of the other bubble prog¬ 
nosticates a favorable event for the army. 

As a matter of course, a reasoning of this nature would not be 
justified were it not for the presumption in favor of a favorable 
interpretation for zittam akftlu furnished by the three passages 
in the inscription of Nabonidus and the one in the letter of Balasl. 
Fortunately all doubts are set at rest by an interpretation for the 
phrase in question to be found in the important explanatory text, 
K. 2235, etc., already referred to. In this explanatory text, pre¬ 
pared for purposes of instruction in the temple school, the series 
of omens are accompanied by two columns in the first of which 
the “catchword” of the omen observed is taken up, and in the 
second the “catchword” of the interpretation of this omen is given, 
so as to show the pupil the association between the omen and the 

•3 The term rigm u, known to us from the lamentation songs, e.g., Reisner, Sumerisch - 
babyl. Hymnen , No. Ill, col. iv, 17, may indicate that the “ lamentation ” ritual should be 
resorted to in order to appeal to the gods — an interpretation that would apply with special 
force for the “army" (B 51), since it was, primarily, on occasions of public distress that 
“lamentations” were recited. See Jastrow, II, pp. 8 f. 

i* Similarly in B 44 we are to assume that two bubbles are meant and hence again two 
interpretations, one unfavorable and the other favorable are set forth. The alternatives 
are, always, the individual on the one hand, the army on the other; i. e., the contrast of 
private to public affairs. 
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interpretation. 15 The line with which we are concerned— CT 1, 
XX, PI. 39, 16 (col. iii, obv.)—reads as follows: summa rfts 
NA ka-bi-is ummftni-ka ina rfts 6kli-su HA-LA KU, i. e., 
if the head of the biliary duct is crushed, thy army will gain 
control of the best of his (sc. the enemy’s) land. 

The characteristic feature of the observed sign is the “crush¬ 
ing” (k&bis) of the biliary duct. Hence in col. i this is indi¬ 
cated by noting the term [ki-ib-Jsu 10 and corresponding to the 
interpretation of the sign as zittam akftlu, we have in col. ii 
a-kal nam-ra. 1T It is evident that akal = KU and that namra 
= 5A.LA which does not necessarily mean that the latter is 
to be read namra but that it is to be interpreted as namra. 
In regard to the meaning of namru there is happily no doubt. 
It admits of only one meaning—“bright, brilliant, joyful,” 18 
etc. The phrase namra akftlu is, therefore, to be interpreted 
in a favorable sense and this carries with it the favorable inter¬ 
pretation of zittam akftlu. The passage in question also helps 
us to understand the force of akftlu in a phrase of this nature. 

Comparing rfts ftkli-su HA-LA KU with the phrase occur¬ 
ring nine times in Hunger’s texts, 19 ri-is ftkli-su i-ka-as-sa-ad, 
it is evident that akftlu is to be taken in the sense of kasftdu, 
so that the phrase zittam akftlu simply means to “acquire 
possession.” 

The word zittu in the phrase is not the word “distress,” but 
the other zittu, which is a much more common word in Baby¬ 
lonian, signifying “possession,” and for which the common ideo¬ 
graph is HA-LA. 20 For zittu “distress,” in fact, the ideograph 

See No. Ill of these “ Notes on Omen Texts ” in which this view to be token of the text 
in question will be set forth in detail. For NA = biliary duct ( ductus cysticun , Gallenbla- 
sengang) see Jastrow, II, p. 234, n. 10. The phonetic reading is uncertain, perhaps 
mafrritu or 6 lft. The biliary duct as likewise the hepatic duct, the lobes, the processus 
pyramidalis , etc., is divided into three parts distinguished as base, middle, and head. See 
e. g. CT., XX, PI. 44, 62-65. 

i®The first sign is broken off, but traces of ib are to be seen. Hunger ( loc . cit., p. 37) 
also reads k i - i b - s u. 

ii In the earlier edition of the text, II R. 43, 16 6, the reading is nam-tum, which 
naturally puzzled Hunger. But for this unfortunate error in the earlier edition. Hunger 
would probably have hit upon the correct interpretation of zittam akftlu. The new 
edition in CT., XX, did not appear till 1901. 

is See the Dictionaries of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt, s. v. Nanmurtum (Hunger, 
Text B, 35) may be regarded as a synonym. 

B 21, A 47 (©lfli-5a), B 18 and 34(i-ka-§a-ad); with the negative ft 1 (A 37, B 25, 27, 
32, and 36). It is also found in the second series of omens in the inscription of Nabonidus, 
V R. 63, col. ii, 26, and CT., XX, PI. 26 rv. Other passages in which KU is to be taken in the 
sense of “acquire” are CT., XX, PI. 50, obv. 12,17,18, Boissier, Documents , pp. 7,17, etc., etc. 

20 See the passages in Muss-Arnolt's DAL.,s.v. It occurs frequently in legal documents. 
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appears to be Brtinnow, No. 1158, and the passage in the Baby¬ 
lonian Calendar, V R. 48, VI, 17, where the 17th day of Elnl 
is noted as 5A-LA SA IJUL (la) is not to be interpreted in an 
unfavorable sense as Delitzsch, who is followed by Muss-Arnolt, 
proposed, but as SA 5UL = bud libbi suggests, in a favorable 
sense, i. e., as zittum, “possession/’ or namru, “joy, success.” 
The juxtaposition with bud libbi places the favorable interpre¬ 
tation beyond doubt. 

As for the other passage in which zi-it-tum—thus phoneti¬ 
cally written—appears in this Babylonian Calendar as expressive 
of the character of the 22d day of the third month Siwan (col. iii, 
24), it is by no means certain, as has been taken for granted, that 
zittu here means “distress.” 

The 22d day in other months appears to be a lucky one 21 so 
that zittu might just as well mean “possession” or “good luck” 
as 0A-LA in the other passage. Be this as it may be, there can 
be no doubt that in the combination zittam akftlu, it is the more 
common word zittu in the sense of “possession” that is meant. 22 
The favorable interpretation of 0.A-LA KU accords perfectly with 
the omens in the other passages in which its occurrence has been 
noted and in some cases, particularly CT ., XX, PI. 3, 23, 24, the 
presumption already speaks in favor of such an interpretation. I 
h^ve above said that the reading a-kal nam-ra in K. 2235 does 
not, in view of the character of this explanatory text, necessarily 
point to the reading namru for 0A-LA. Still it indicates a 
decided presumption in favor of this reading, and until a passage 
is found which proves that UA-LA KU is always and only to be 
read zittam akftlu, we are justified in giving the preference to 
the reading namra akftlu for the ideographic group and in 
looking upon zittam akftlu as a variant reading. But for the 
fact that UA-LA by the testimony of lexicographical texts can 
be shown to be the equivalent of zittu, we might look upon 


21 E. g., for the 2d. 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 11th; for the 22d day of the fifth month 
the omen is unlucky—perhaps also for the 10th. The omens for the first month are lacking. 

M All the more so since the single passage in the syllabary where the ideogram (Brfln- 
now, No. 1158) zi-it-tnm is found, the word is followed (V R. 16, obv. 6 c-d = II R. 38, No. 3) 
by riSatum, “joy,” so that the only evidence so far available for the existence of a Baby* 
Ionian word zittu “distress” is the circumstance (a) that the ideographic group in question 
has also an equivalent pu 8- lpi, “ distress,” “sorrow,” etc. (Brtinnow, No. 1157) and (6) that 
the first element points decidedly to such a meaning as “ distress.” Whether this single 
passage in a syllabary is sufficient to justify the assumption that there is a word zittu 
“ distress ” may be questioned. The Assyrian dictionaries ought at all events to enter the 
word with an interrogation mark. 
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zittam akftlu merely as a variant phrase (and not a reading) to 
namra akAlu. The phrase nam-ra-su a-kal, preceded by 
a-sa-ba-at, “I will take,” also occurs in one of the squares on 
the interesting design of a sheep’s liver 23 where the juxtaposition 
with sabfttu enables us to specify the force of the phrase, while 
the addition of the suffix su also sets aside any possibility of 
taking nam-ra as an ideographic compound. 

Lastly, attention may be called to a number of passages fur¬ 
nishing a synonymous expression to namra akAlu. In Rm. 2 
106 24 we read: 

summa ina su-bat imitti GIR 25 zibu 26 sAkin-ma 
saplita immar kakku Samas at-mu-u ki-e-nu 
ummAni ultu libbi mAt nakri nam-ra usAsu. 27 

I. e., “if within the compass of the right side of the hepatic duct a 
‘club’ appears and is seen below, having the form of the weapon 
of Samas (known as) ‘Just Decree,’ 28 my army out of the enemy’s 
land will bring out glory.” 

With this omen is to be compared CT., XX, PI. 43, 31- 34, where 
the complementary interpretation of the enemy’s securing glory 
is found. 

summa naptaru 29 sumAli sinA-ma ana pAni-su-nu 

su-ta-tu-u ana arki-su-nu pit-ru-su 

kar-tum nakru ultu libbi mAti nam-ra usAsu. 

I. e., “if a split to the left is doubled, in front [sc. of the double 
split] a hole, 30 in back a demarcation 31 —misfortune. 32 The enemy 
will bring out glory out of (my) land.” On the other hand, “if 


33 CT., VI, PI. 1. Sc© in regard to this design, Boissier, Note sur un Monument babylonien 
§e rapportant A VExtiscipine (Geneva, 1899) and Jastrow, II, p. 218. 

3 *Bezold, Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collections , p. 1645. 

*>GIR = n i ptft (?). For the proof that GIR is the hepatic duct (ductus hepaticus* 
Lebergallengang) see Jastrow, II, p. 234. 

*Kgi5) KU = zi bu. See the following note and Jastrow, II, p. 235, n. 6, for the proof 
that zibu designates the more pronounced markings to be observed on the liver. 

37 Written UD-DU-A. 

38 The markings on the liver are associated with the weapons of the gods, as will be set 
forth in the following note. Atmft kftnu is to be regarded as the name of &amaS* weapon- 
If it be recalled that the sun-god is the god of justice and right, the appropriateness of a 
name like “Just Decree” for his weapon will be apparent. The entire phrase, kakku 
§ a m a S atmfl k 6 n u, is a note or gloss. See below, pp. 105 and 109. 

2«GAB=nap|aru, for which see below, p. 110. The “splits” meant are probably the 
spaces between the subsidiary hepatic ducts, as shown in the design CT., XX, PI. 28 rv. 

3“Small holes are frequent in the lobes of the liver. 

*i pit-ru-su 1 regard as the designation of the straight lines to be observed on the 
liver lobes. 

32 1, e., for the king's army. 
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in back of the double split there is a hole, in front a demarcation, 
I will take away the glory of the enemy.” 33 Similarly, CT ., XX, 
PI. 50, rv. 12-14 we have on the one hand, as an unfavorable 
omen, “the enemy will bring out glory out of (the) land. By the 
weapon the enemy will overthrow thy army,” 34 and on the other, 
“out of the enemy’s land I will bring out glory, the army of the 
enemy I will overthrow.” 35 

It is evident, therefore, that the two phrases, namraak&lu and 
namra s6su, are synonymous. Corresponding therefore to the 
variant zittu for namru, we have in UD-DU-A a variant for 
KU. We thus obtain as synonymous expressions (a) namra 
akftlu, ( b ) zittam akftlu, or zittam rabitam akftlu, and (c) 
namra sftstl, and we may expect to come across as a fourth 
phrase (d) zittam sftsu. 

II 

WEAPONS OF THE GODS 

On the surface of livers of freshly slaughtered sheep 86 there 
are to be observed a large number of straight and curved lines 
of varying size, presenting at times the appearance of tree 
branches, at times appearing as curves and straight lines and 
forming designs of various kinds. These markings on the liver 
are due mainly to the traces of the subsidiary ducts (ductus 
hepntici ) branching out from the hepatic duct (ductus hepati- 
cus) and the hepatic vein (vena portae ) respectively. They are 
particularly noticeable on the left lobe (lobus sinister ), where 
they form a perfect network of markings, to which the Baby¬ 
lonian priests gave the appropriate name irru sabirhti, i. e., 
‘network of loops,’ 87 but on the other lobes such markings also 
occur in larger or smaller numbers, so much so as to suggest a 
comparison between these markings on the liver and those on the 
palm of the hand. In the inspection of the liver of the sacri- 

Mnam-ra nakri ale The latter written TI (cf. BrOnnow, No. 1700), with the pho¬ 

netic complement ki. Similarly, CT., XX, PI.39,6(col. iii,obv.), ammAni dump ile^^i, 
“ my army will acquire favor.” 

Khartum nakru ultu libbi mAti namra u§6§u (written UD-DU) ina kakki 
nakru ummAna-ka i-sa-kip. 

3&ultu libbi mAti nakru nam-ra uS6§u (UD-DU-A) ina kakki ummAn 
nakri a-sa-kip. The same contrast again in CT., XX, PI. 50, 24, 25. 

During a sojourn in Munich in the summer of 1906 the writer had the opportunity of 
studying a large number of sheep livers, so that his statements are based on personal 
observations. 

37&A.NIG1N; for the reading and explanation see Jastrow, II, p. 256. 
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ficial animal for the purpose of divining the future, 88 the most 
careful attention was paid to these markings which, indeed, play 
a part in Babylonian omen lore not unlike the significance 
attached to the lines of the hand in palmistry. 39 According to 
the nature and character of these markings, they were distin¬ 
guished by designations that acquired the force of technical terms 
conventionally employed. The smaller lines, less pronounced in 
character, sometimes reduced to the appearance of little holes, 
were distinguished as U, for which sign in a large number of pas¬ 
sages we find the phonetic writing di-bu, 40 “indenture,” “hole,” 
and the like, while those of a more pronounced character, having 
the forms of curves, loops, and the like, were fancifully pictured 
as “weapons,” and, accordingly, designated as (gis)KU—the 
common sign for kakku, “weapon,” but to be read zi-bu in the 
omen texts, as Boissier 41 already recognized. 

On quite a number of the tablets of the Kouyunjik collection, 
designs of the various forms assumed by the (gis)KU are to be 
found and comparing these designs with what is to be seen on the 
surface of sheep livers there can be no doubt of the identity of 
the ideographic designation with the more pronounced markings. 48 
That the comparison of these markings with weapons was 
actually made is shown by the numerous cases in which, corre¬ 
sponding to the description of an omen as involving one or more 


*8The theory underlying this method of divination through the liver is set forth in the 
writer’s Religion Babyl. und Assyriens, chap, zz, “Vorzeichen und Deutungslehre,” be¬ 
ginning with Vol. II, p. 213. The writer believes that he has definitely shown that the liver 
(including the gall-bladder, the various ducts and veins) was the one and only organ in¬ 
spected for purposes of divination by the Babylonians. See also an article by the writer, 
“ Signs and Names of the Liver in Babylonian,” Zeitschrift fUr Assyriologie , Vol. XX, No. 1. 

8® In Borneo and surrounding lands where divination through the pig’s liver is still 
resorted to, these markings on the liver likewise play an important part. See the references 
given in Jastrow, II, p. 216, n. 1. 

E. g., CT., XX, PI. 32, 64, compared with 1. 65. For further references see the note in 
Jastrow, II, pp. 235 f. 

*1 Choix de Textes , p. 74. See the note in Jastrow, II, pp. 235 f., for a fuller discussion 
of zibu as the designation of certain species of markings on the liver. A third species of 
markings were called padanu “road.” These three kinds of markings are mentioned 
together, e. g., CT., XX, PI. 45,51, zibu, dihu, padanu. See Jastrow, II, p. 237, note. 
There appear to have been in addition two or three other species, distinguished by special 
names, but to enter into this question here would carry us too far. 

42 See, e. g., Boissier, Choix de Textes , I, pp. 139-43, especially pp. 142 (two loops) and 143 
(three loops), also p. 153 (Sn. 1335). All ezcept two or three (asSm. 162 and perhaps K. 8111) 
of the designs entered by Bezold as “ Geometrical Figures” (Indez to his Catalogue, p.2031) 
are in reality illustrations of parts of the sheep’s liver or of phenomena to be observed on the 
liver and quite a number are illustrations of forms of the zibu. So KK. 99, 2086, 2090, 2092, 
and probably 3879; others refer to phenomena connected with the hepatic duct as, e. g., KK. 
219, 2095, 4069, 4702,6270, and 83,1-18, 421. See the author’s work, II, pp. 220 f. and 236. 
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(gis)KU on the liver, the same sign is introduced in the inter¬ 
pretation. So, e. g., CT., XX, PI. 2, rv. 4-5-we read 

summa GIR [imitti] istdn zibu us-te-lim kakkG-ka saknti 

summaGIR sum6li istSn zibu us-te-lim kakkg nakri saknti. 

I. e., “if on the right side of the hepatic duct a zibu stands out, thy 
weapons will prevail. 43 If on the left side of the hepatic duct a zibu 
stands out, the weapons of the enemy will prevail.” 

A further and more interesting illustration of the comparison 
thus instituted is to be seen in the frequent association of the 
various forms assumed by the zib6 with the weapons of the gods. 
Thus in the second series of omens attached to an inscription of 
Nabonidus already referred to, 44 we find among the nine signs 
observed on the liver of the sacrificial animal the following: 

summa ina kabalti s&ri ubftn [kabitti] kabitti 45 zibu s&kin- 
ma saplita immar kakku Istar it-tafc-ia 4 * tibtlt nakri sub-bur. 

I. e., “when in the middle of the back of the processus pyramidalis a 
zibu is seen below, 47 the weapon of Istar will support me and the 
attack of the enemy will be warded off.” 

To this omen there is added as a note: 48 

kakku di-e-pu sum-su. “The name of the weapon is dfi’pu.” 

In the main version of the Babylonian creation story one of 
the weapons bestowed on Marduk by the gods for his contest with 
Tiamat is called da-’i-pu za-ai-ri (Tablet IV, 30, ed. King) “the 
overthrower of enemies.” 49 Of the identity of the word in our text 
with da-’i-pu there can of course, be no doubt and it is more than 
likely that di-e-pu is an abbreviation of the fuller name. At all 
events, the note or gloss calls attention to the fact that a zibu, 
shaped as indicated in the omen, is a weapon, known as the “over- 

mother examples CZ\, XX, PI. 3 (K. 3871), obv. 11; PI. 4 (K. 3671), rv. 11; PI. 10, rv. 2-3; 
PI. 26, obv. 14, etc., etc. 

m V R. 63, col. ii, 20-30. See above, p. 97, n. 2. 

45 Read &U-SI UR MURUB. The sign UR has been omitted. The ubftn kabitti 
l^abliti literally “finger of the middle liver” is the designation of the finger-shaped appen¬ 
dix to the so-called caudate lobe, commonly termed the processus caudatus but for which 
Stieda has suggested the more appropriate designation processus pyramidalis. See the 
author's work, II, pp. 220 and 230, n. 9. As a general thing, the briefer designation ubftnu is 
employed from which it follows that kabittu kab 1 i tu is the designation of the caudate 
lobe (lobus caudatus , geschwftnzter Lappen). 

m Written MU. 

47 1. e., the zibu appears at the lower end of the back of the processus pyramidalis. 

48 Introduced by the word da-nid literally “secondly,” but used in the omens texts in 
the sense of “ furthermore.” Cf. CT., XX, PI. 50, rv. 3 and 4, PI. 42, 33. etc. 

*• For the etymology of da-'i-pu or di-e-pu see Zimmern's note, Beitrdge zur Kennt- 
niss der babyl . Religion , p. 174. 
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thrower” and that this is the name of one of Istar’s weapons. 
The justification for this twofold conclusion (a) that dfi’pu repre¬ 
sents the name of one of Istar’s weapons and (6) that a zibu, 
shaped as here implied, was identified with this particular weapon 
is furnished by a passage in another inscription of Nabonidus, dis¬ 
covered near Bagdad some years ago. 50 At the close of this inscrip¬ 
tion there are a series of omens, derived from the inspection of the 
liver of the sacrificial animal at the time when the king proposed 
to rebuild the temple E-bul-bul at Harran and to restore Sin and 
the gods associated with him to their seats. 61 The eleventh column 
contains these omens and as the sixth sign observed we have the 
following: 62 

sumrna pftn gi-ib-si sa imitti sinft zib6 na-an*du-ru-ti sa 
ttmu sa-ku sum-su-nu mu-zi-ir-ri ir-ta-a-mu etc. 

“If in front of the bag (literally, ‘thick part/ sc. of the gall-bladder 58 ) 
to the right there are two ‘ terrible * zib6 known as ‘mighty storm/ 
those who (once) hated will now love,” etc. [i. e., as we are told in the 
following lines, the angered gods will pardon and become reconciled]. 

The name here given to the form assumed by the two zib6, 
forming a double zibu, reminds us of some of the names of the 
weapons of Ninib occurring in myths treating of this god. 64 
Turning to the symbols of the gods on Babylonian boundary 
stones we find weapons depicted on many of them—generally in 
the shape of clubs and maces and associated with one god or the 
other. 66 There can be no doubt, therefore, that the Babylonian 
priests had such clubs and maces in mind when assigning names 
to the more pronounced markings and associating them with the 
weapons of the gods. 66 With the help of the imagination—always 

50 First published by Scheil, Recueil des Travaux , xviii, pp. 15-29 and then in an improved 
form by Messerschmidt, Die Inscri/t der Stele Nabuna'ids (Berlin, 1896). For the translation 
and discussion of the omens see Jastrow, II, Lieferung 11. 

si Col. x, 12-29. 52 Col. xi, ii f. 

53Col. xi, 11. §i = martu, “gall-bladder”—as we find further, on 1. 25 —is to be 
supplied. Such abbreviations are very common in the omen texts and must always be taken 
into consideration in any attempt at interpretation. Gibdu is the “ thick” or baggy part 
of the gall bladder. Cf. CT., XX, PI.39,19, where the swelling of this “baggy” part of the 
gall-bladder suggests as an interpretation the “massing” together (gi-bi5) of the army 
in the enemy’s land. 

ME. g., II R. 19, No. 2. See Jastrow, I, p. 461, and compare, e.g., 0 mu la padu, “mer¬ 
ciless storm,” with ft mu dalfu. 

55 See the illustrations conveniently grouped in Frank, Bilderund Symbole babylonisvh - 
assy rise hr r GOtter , pp. 4, 8, 11, 14, 17, 36, 37; and de Morgan, Mtmoires de la Dtltgation en 
Perse , I, 165-82, and VII, 137-53. 

56 Thus, e. g., on the Bavian relief (Frank, loc.cit ., p.8) there are three kinds of “clubs,” 
associated with Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, respectively, and even though Frank (loc. cit. y 
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to be reckoned as a factor in the omen lore of every people 57 
—the recognition of a resemblance of these markings to the 
weapons (and symbols) of the gods on boundary stones offers no 
difficulty, and we must bear in mind that the illustrations of these 
weapons, accidentally preserved, do not by any means exhaust 
the great variety of weapons assigned in myths to the gods. In 
view of this direct association between the forms assumed by 
zib6 and the weapons of the gods, I have suggested as a render¬ 
ing of the term zibu, met with for the first time in omen texts, 
“club,” which is sufficiently general and vague to cover the vari¬ 
ous forms of these weapons. The curvature of these “clubs” is 
a marked feature, and the same applies to the “clubs” of the 
gods as pictured, e. g., on the boundary stones of Nazimaruttas, 5 * 
or on the Esarhaddon stele from Sendschirli. 50 The double zibu 
so often mentioned in the omen texts suggests the two-headed 
club on the Bavian relief and on the Sendschirli stele, 60 and it may be 
that flmu saku, described as consisting of two powerful zibG or 
doubled weapon, is intended as the name of this symbol of Ninib. 
Be this as it may, the two passages in the inscriptions of Naboni- 
dus are sufficient to justify the association of the “weapons,” 
noted as markings on the liver, with the weapons depicted on 
Babylonian and Assyrian monuments as symbols of the gods, 
to which references are found in myths and descriptions of the 
gods. 61 

These two passages, however, are far from exhausting the mate¬ 
rial furnished by omen texts for this peculiar association of ideas. 
It is interesting to note that* occasionally, instead of describing 
the form of a zibu noted on the liver at some part or the other, 
the name of the zibu is introduced. Thus, this very flmu saku 


p. 21) may be right in regarding the upright “club,” sometimes appearing as a double club, 
(pp. 11 and 14) as originally representing a stylus, appropriately assigned to Nebo as the 
god of writing, the fact that the symbol was so conventionalized as to be figured as a 
“double” club, points to its having been placed in the same category with Marduk's spear 
and Ninib’s two-headed mace. 

57 The gall-bladder, e. g., is compared with the heads of various animals, with plants, 
kernels, etc., e. g., K. 134 (Boissier, Choix de Textet , p. 79); similarly, the network of loops on 
the left lobe in K. 3805 (Boissier, loc. cit., p. 91), etc., etc. 

M Frank, loc. cit. y p. 37. 59 Loc. cit. y p. 11. 80 Loc. cit. y pp. 8 and 11. 

Frank has collected in his monograph, above referred to (pp. 1-32), many of these ref¬ 
erences, some of which occur also in historical inscriptions, and others in such texts as CT. y 
XVII, PI. 42-45. He has, however, by no means exhausted the material. The religious 
literature has not been thoroughly utilized by him, and he has taken no account at all of the 
symbols of the gods on seal cylinders. 
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is used in this way in a tablet of the GIR-series 62 ( CT ., XX, PI. 
14,156), where we read: “If the middle of the hepatic duct shows 
a sharply defined ‘staff’ 63 and an Cl mu saku to the right and to the 
left.” It is evident that flmu sa-ku is here used to designate the 
kind of zibu observed, and but for the explanation furnished by 
the passage in the inscription of Nabonidus, discussed above, the 
expression in the omen text would have remained entirely unin¬ 
telligible. The phrase occurs, likewise, twice in the omens at¬ 
tached to the collection of oracle-inquiries of the days of Esar- 
haddon and Asurbanapal, published by Knudtzon under the title 
of Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott . w The passages 65 are, 
unfortunately, so mutilated that a connective translation is not 
possible, but it is interesting to note, as confirming the interpre¬ 
tation here proposed, that in both cases flmu saku is followed 
by &A ( = sakftnu), with the plural sign, i. e., saknfl, which we 
may, therefore, supply also (CT., XX, 146), and which shows that 
flmu S8ku embodies a plural idea. As the equivalent of sin& 
zib6 nandurflti this is intelligible, whereas without the assump¬ 
tion of this equivalence there would be no reasons for attaching a 
plural verb to the term in question. 

Another interesting illustration of this comparison between the 
markings on the liver and the weapons of the gods, is furnished 
by the second tablet of the multabiltum series, which is entirely 
taken up with omens derived from the inspection of the liver. 66 


This series, published in part in CT., XX, PI. 1-30, deals chiefly with omens derived 
from, or connected with, signs and all manner of peculiarities observed in the hepatic duct 
of the liver of the sacrificial animal. 

®* Written PA —the common ideograph for battu, “ staff/* We fortunately have the aid 
of designs on omen tablets to help us to determine what the Babylonians meant by this term 
in connection with omen lore. On the tablet K. 219, etc. (CT., XX, PI. 28), obv., a picture of a 
PA at the top, middle, and base of both sides of the 6IR is furnished. The GIR being 
the hepatic duct, it follows that PA represents the branches or arms of this duct going 
into the various lobes of the liver, i. e., subsidiary hepatic ducts (ductus hepatici , Nebengal- 
lengftnge). Other texts containing, according to the indications in Bezold’s Catalogue , 
figures of this kind are KK. 20%, 4069, 4702, 6270, and 83,1-18, 421. The design on the reverse 
of K. 219, etc., represents the spaces between the various branches. 

64 Leipzig, 1893. The title “prayers” is rather misleading, since the prayers in this 
series of texts are only incidental to the main purpose —the obtaining of answers to the 
questions propounded of the gods by means of the signs noted on the liver of the sacrificial 
animal. The texts fall within the category of “oracles,” and they are so treated in the 
author’s work, Rel. Babyl . und Assyr., chap, xix (Vol. II, pp. 165 f.). 

to Knudtzon, loc. cit., No. 21, rv. 9 and 33, rv. 12. 

The opening lines of the 17 tablets of this series are enumerated on K. 1352 (CT., XX, 
PI. 1). The series seems to take its name from the circumstance that the signs noted on the 
liver were “brought” (mul-ta-bil-tum=mu$tabiltum) to the barfi-priest for his in¬ 
spection and interpretation. Cf. Boissier, Documents, p. 37, col. ii, 2, and 45,1, and also K. 7628 
(Bezold, Catalogue , p. 864) the first line of which is to be restored accordingly. Rm.2 105 
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Here three species of zibft are taken np in succession, one con¬ 
sisting of seven sections, the second of fifteen and the third of 
three. Exactly what kind of designs are meant, it is almost 
impossible for us to determine without an accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, but this is of minor consideration, compared with the circum¬ 
stance that the first species is associated in the text with Samas, 
the second with Istar, and the third with Sin. The lines in 
question (Cl 7 ., XX, PL 48, 33-42) read: 

a) ina la salimti zibu sibitti 1(1 istftn 1ft sinft saknft 
Samas id ummftni illak, salmat: “In case a sevenfold zibu is 
imperfectly formed whether single or double, 67 Sam as will walk at the 
side of the army—it is favorable.” 68 

b) ina salimti zibu zibitti 1ft istftn 1ft sinft saknft zi- 
bu-su Samas la salmat. 

Here the words zibusu Samas are to be taken as a gloss 
frequently introduced in these omen texts. 8 ® We should, therefore, 
translate: 

“If the sibitti (zibu) is well formed, whether it [sc. the zibu] be 
single or double, 70 it is not favorable” 71 —to which then, the note is 
added: “its zibu is Samas” that is to say, it is a “Samas zibu”— 
a design or marking associated with the weapon or symbol of the 
sun-god. 72 

c) ina la salimti bammiserit 78 ltl istftn 1ft sinft sftknft, 
Istar 74 id ummftni tallak, salmat, i. e., “in case a‘fifteen’ [zibu] 
is not well-formed, whether it [sc. the zibu] be single or double, Istar 
will walk by the army’s side—it is favorable.” 

erroneously entered by Bezold (p. 1645) as an “astrological forecast” is a liver omen and 
probably belongs to the series. Note the second line 8a mul-ta-bil-ti. CT., XX. PI. 
39-50 are parts of this series. 

•*I. e., whether the zibu represents a single continuous design or appears doubled, 
like the Amu 8 a If A and the symbol of Ninib (above, p. 106). 

«*DI(at) = Salmat, i. e., the omen is favorable. The word tfirtu “omen” is to be 
supplied. 

••See, e. g., CT., XX, PI. 14,8a; 25 (K. 9667, etc.) 13,18; 26, obv. 6, 8,11,13 and 16; also in 
the above-noted passages, pp. 102 and 105. 

70 1. e., again whether the marking appears to be continuous or is divided into two. 

77 This contrast between a “well-formed” marking or other phenomenon or one not 
“well formed” is frequently introduced in the omen texts. See e. g., CT., XX, PI. 45, 22 to 
PI. 46, rv. 4, where as in our text the “imperfectly formed” (la Salimti) peculiarities are 
favorable, whereas if they are decided and pronounced in character, they are unfavorable. 
Boissier’s suggestion (Choix de Tcxtes, pp. 103 f.) that one and the same sign is to be 
interpreted as either “ favorable ” or “ unfavorable ” is untenable and Thulin's rendering of 
ina Salimtim (Die etrwkische Discipline 11, p. 35) based on this view is erroneous. Such a 
procedure would vitiate the entire system of divination. 

73 &ama8 cannot be combined with the following DI because of the phonetic comple¬ 
ment a t which points to the feminine form Salmat. 

73 Written with the sign 15 plus the phonetic complement t i. 

7 *Sign for 15 with the determinative for deity. 
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d) ina salimti bammiserit Id istftn 1 d sinft saknft la 
salmat. 

“If the ‘fifteen’ [zibu] is well formed, whether single or double, it 
is not favorable,” to which again a gloss or note is added zibu-su 
I star, indicating that the zibu in question is associated with Istar. 

e) ina la salimti naptaru 75 salalti 76 Id istftn 1ft sinft 
Sin id ummftni illak, salmat. “In case a triply split [zibu] 77 is 
not well formed whether it [sc. the zibu] be single or double, Sin will 
march at the army’s side—it is favorable.” 

f) ina salimti naptaru salalti lft istftn 1ft sinft la salmat. 
“In case the triply split [zibu] is well formed whether single or 
double, it is unfavorable.” The note in this case is zibu-su Sin, i. e., 
“its zibu is Sin.” 

We have, accordingly, three kinds of markings, associated with 
the triad Samas, Istar, and Sin. 78 In the case of the latter two, 
the association is clearly indicated by the descriptions given of 
the zibft. Istar being designated by the number fifteen, a zibu 
associated with her weapon or symbol would be appropriately 
designated as a “fifteen” zibu; and the moon being designated 
by three double wedges, 79 a zibu associated with Sin would 
appropriately be a “triple” one. The association of the number 
“seven” with Samas is not so patent. One thinks naturally of 
the god Sibitti, occurring in historical inscriptions, on boundary 
stones and in ritual texts 80 and represented by seven circles. 81 
Sibitti is sometimes identified with Nergal, 82 also a sun-god, 
and it may be that Samas as the sun-god par excellence has taken 

75 GAB—the common designation in omen texts to indicate a “division” or “section” 
or “split.” The reading pat rat (when the verb is intended) is confirmed by numerous 
occurrences of the phonetic complement at, e. g., CT.,XX. PI. 1,6. The reading naptaru 
for the noun form is suggested by IIR. 39, No. 5,51, where we find nap-ta-ru astheequiva- 
lent of the ideographic group §a (giS) KU.UR which I interpret as §a zibi dfitu, i. e., 
“referring to the form of a zibu,” a description which accords with what a naptaru, 
applied to the markings on the liver, is intended to convey. The greater part of the text 
K. 3945 (CT., XX, PI. 48, rv.) is taken up with aU kinds of “divisions.” The spaces between 
the subsidiary hepatic ducts likewise come under the category of “divisions” as is shown 
by CT., XX, PI. 28, rv. Note also that according to CT., XX, PI. 48,18, the zibu sibitti 
is described as “seven splits or divisions,” etc., etc. Almost every omen text contains 
references to such “splits ” in some part or the other of the liver, in the gall-bladder, in the 
hepatic duct, in the hepatic vein, as weU as in the markings on the liver. 

76 Written with three simple wedges as the sign for three and the phonetic comple¬ 
ment ti. 

77 z ibu to be supplied, as in U. 37 and 39. 78 See Jastrow, I, pp. 184 and 188. 

79 The three wedges ( ) stand for three as well as thirty. Cf. VR. 37, col. i, 50, 51, 

and Jastrow, II, p. 227, n. 2. 

90 Jastrow, I, pp. 169, 173 f., 246, 247, etc., and Zimmern, Beitrdge , index sub Sibitti; 
also Zimraern, KAT.*, p. 620. zibu Sibitti and zibu bammi&erit also occur CT., XX, 
PI. 44, 45. 

81 Frank, loc. cit. % pp. 8, 11, etc. 

82 Frank, p. 29, and Zimmern, KAT.* t pp. 413 and 620 f. 
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the place of the special solar phase, represented by Nergai. 
Leaving this aside and recalling for a moment the note attached 
to one of the omens in the inscription of Nabonidus which fur¬ 
nished us with the name of the zibu associated with Is tar, 88 it 
will be seen how the two references supplement one another. In 
the inscription of Nabonidus, the zibu is described by the brief 
indication that it is “Istar’s weapon,” whereas in the text under 
discussion, the form of the zibu is indicated by a numeral con¬ 
nected with Istar. In the one case, the name of the weapon is 
furnished in the form of a note, in the other the note confirms the 
association with Istar. We are therefore justified in concluding: 
(1) that in both cases the same kind of a marking on the liver is 
intended; (2) that this particular marking was associated with 
the weapon of Istar; and (3) that the name of this weapon was 
dG’pu, “overthrower.” To enter upon a discussion of the ques¬ 
tion as to which of the various weapons or symbols connected 
with Istar 84 is here intended would carry us too far. Suffice it 
here to throw out the suggestion that the resemblance of a certain 
species of markings with the star of eight rays appearing over 
the head of Istar clothed in battle array 85 or the star of four, eight, 
or sixteen rays, 84 * constituting her symbol on boundary stones, is 
probably to be regarded as a factor in the association. 

For the association of markings on the liver with Samas we 
also have another passage which is of considerable importance, 
because it furnishes valuable testimony for the association of such 
markings with an entire series of gods. In the important text 87 
already referred to in the previous note and which will be con¬ 
sidered in more detail in the following note, we find at the close 
of the tablet, 88 no less than six forms of zib6 enumerated, each 
connected with some god, and among these gods we find Samas. 
The names of the weapons are also given, but unfortunately the 
tablet is defective, so that the omens and the interpretations con¬ 
nected with these six kinds of zibG are missing. Only in regard 
to the first can we state that the reference is to a marking near 
the common bile duct (?) and the biliary duct (NA). 89 The six 

M See above, p. 10f>. 

8 *See the summary in Fiank, loe. c*t„ pp. 17 f. 

*5 Jeremias, Alte Testament in Lichte des alten Oi ient (2d ed.). p. 111. 

w Frank, loc. c*f., pp. 8,11, and 14. 

K. 2235 (C'A, PI. 3&-42). ** C7\, PI. 42, 26-32. 

**Read Summa ina blrit ni-ri u (NAJ (the trace of N A is to be seen). 
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weapons are all described as GUGU ? = isltu, 90 “confusion, 
devastation,” and the like (BrUnnow, No. 11, 209, and Delitzsch 
HWB ., S. 143 a sub STEK). The first weapon is specified in the 
“explanatory” part of the text as kakku isltu sa Enlil “the 
destructive weapon of Bel,” and the corresponding line in col. xi 
furnishes us with the name of the weapon KAK.SU-U which 
must, therefore, have occurred in the “sign” set forth so that we 
may partially restore this line as follows: 

summa ina blrit niri u[NA zibu KAK.SU-U s&kin-ma 
kakku isitu sa En-Lil] mftta i-ra[bi-is], i. e.: 

“When between the common bile (?) and biliary ducts a zibu 
(having the form of a KAK.SU-U appears, the destructive weapon of 
Bel will deluge the land.” 

Bel appears here as the storm god and his destructive weapon is 
evidently the forked thunderbolt. Other passages in which this 
weapon of Bel is mentioned and which confirm the association 
with a special kind of zibu are (a) K. 7628 (Bezold, Catalogue , 
p. 864) of which (6) K. 3837 (Boissier, Documents , p. 46, rv. 3) is 
a duplicate. In both of these passages KAK.SU-U is to be sup¬ 
plied at the beginning (c) K. 8289 (Bezold, Catalogue\ p. 913) 
of which again ( d ) K. 2434 (Bezold, p. 443) is a duplicate (e) 
Km. 2 , 106 (Bezold, p. 1645) where a zibu in the upper region of 
the hepatic duct is designated as kakku isltu instead of being 
described, exactly asfimusakuis used to designate a certain kind 
of zibu (above, p. 108), and finally (/) K. 2089 (Boissier, Choix , 
p. 118), 1. 2, where a design of the zibu meant is added. It is 
compared to a clasp or bolt (sikkat karri) 91 and suggests a staff 
or spear with a hilt in the middle. In the case of the other five 
weapons, only two of the names of the gods associated with them 
are preserved, namely, Samas and Ea. All six are described (as 
already mentioned) as isitu, which is therefore to be regarded 
as a term of a general character. The name of the weapon of 
Samas is written ideographically as UD.DI.SU-U and it is to 
be noted that SU-U. appears in four of the six names, namely, 

WThe reading sahmnStu, a synonym of i§itu, is also possible (cf. Brdnnow, No. 
11,211), but in view of GT., XX, PI. 721, where we find the sign in question follotced by safc- 
ro a a -1 u m, it is clear that we must read i S i t u. 

»i Cf. V R. 28, obv. 21, where the same group appears in a lexicographical list of objects 
preceded by the determinative UlS. For the meaning of “clasp” see Meissner and Rost, 
Bauinschriften Sanherib *, p. 10 (1. 38). 
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KAK.SU-U, 1 * 2 PAL.SU-U, DI.DI.SU-U, and UD.DI.SU-U 
The phonetic reading of the latter compound is perhaps to be 
recognized in ma-ak-sa-ru, which is explained in our text as 
kakku Samas (CT., XX, PI. 39, 20), “weapon of Samas,” while 
in the explanatory section maksaru is interpreted as da-na-nu 
“strong.” Maksaru may be rendered “helper”—an appropriate 
name for the weapon of a god, while the ideographic grotip may 
be interpreted as UD = “shining,” DI = “perfect,” and SU-U = 
“knowing,” though, as a matter of course, other interpretations 
are also possible” The name of Ea’s weapon is written GAB. 
LAS (SA), and for this group the phonetic writing can, fortu¬ 
nately, be determined by a comparison of Sm. 674 (Bezold, Cata¬ 
logue , p. 1425), 4 GUGU(?) u GAB.LAS(SU) with CT., XX, 
PI. 7, 21 (referred to above) where instead we find GUGU(?) 
u sab-mas-tum. GAB.LAS is therefore to be read sabmastu 
“uprising,” likewise an appropriate name for a weapon, and fitting 
in with the passage CT., XX, PI. 31, 35-36, where we read: 

summa bissur 94 nappasi 90 GIR sftkin, imitti-sa patrat 
GAB.LAS ummftni,* 8 i. e.: 

“If the hepatic duct lies in the center of the mesentery and is split 
on the right side, revolt of my army.” 

Correspondingly, the next line says: 

“If the hepatic duct lies in the center of the mesentery and is split 
on the left side, revolt of the enemy's army.” 

The use of GAB.LAS is suggested in accordance with the 
underlying system of the omen lore by the occurrence of GAB = 
pat&ru, “divided,” in the sign noted, the splitting of the hepatic 
duct suggesting a “split” in the army, the right side standing 
for the king’s host and the left for the hostile power. The ideo¬ 
graphic group in question may be resolved into GAB = divide, 
LAS = sukkallu, “messenger,” though LAS also has the mean¬ 
ing “fear.” In either case the correspondence with the general 

wCf. also CT., XX, PI. 44. 51, where KAK .SU. U is used to designate a certain form of 
sibu instead of giving a description of it—parallel therefore again to the use of ft mu 
8aku noted above, p. 108, and to kakku idltu 8a Bel above, p. 112. 

MIt will be recalled that we have also encountered atmu kftnu “Just Decree" (see 
above, p. 102) as the name of one of the weapons of &ama£. 

®*§AL(LA) =■* bissft ru (Brftnnow, No. 10923) “womb” “interior." 

wfeA.TAB — nappadu “hole” (Brftnnow, No. 12037) the term used in the omen texts 
to designate the vena portae or mesentery (Leberpforte) through which the hepatic duct 
and the hepatic vein pass. See CT., XX, PI. 31-38 dealing with omens derived from forms 
and phenomena of this part of the liver, and Jnstrow, II, Lieferung 11. 

*Cf. also CT., XX, PI. 4 (K. 6689) 7, 8; Boissior, Document*. p. 220, 2, 3 and p. 226, 16, 17. 
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note of an “uprising” is sufficiently close to confirm the equation 
GAB. LA5(5A) = sabmastum. It would be idle to speculate 
as to the names of the three gods whose names have dropped out, 
and until some parallel passages or lexicographical texts come to our 
aid, there is not much to be made out of the remaining four names 
of weapons. The colophon to the tablet, 97 furnishing the first line 
of the following tablet of the series, introduces us to two other 
names given to forms of the zibu (a) su-su-ru and (6) sul-mu. 98 
The former, signifying “victory, success,” and the like, occurs in 
the famous list of omens connected with events in the days of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin" which passage, by the way, furnishes us 
with still another name for a form of a zibu, namely, suburftni, 
“the surrounder.” 100 

Coming back to our text, it is possible to complete the line 
in question as follows: 

summa zibu su-su-ru sAkin imitti marti zibu sul-mu 
[sAkin sumAli marti sa-]nis zibu KU.Sl i.e.: 

“If a ‘victory 1 zibu appears to the right of the gall-bladder, a 
‘success’ to the left of the gall-bladder.” 

Then comes the note, introduced by sanis, indicating that KU.Sl 
is an alternative designation to sulmu. 

One is naturally tempted to look for some connection between 
these two or three phonetically written designations of zibA and 
the four appearing in ideographic form just before the colophon, 
the reading of which has not yet been determined, namely KAE. 
SU-U, PAL.SU-U, DI.DI.SU-U, and gis KU. salaltus. 101 The 
element DI having commonly the value sulmu, the possibility 
of an association between DI.DI and sulmu is obvious, more 
particularly since SU-U, common to all three names, may be set 
aside as representing the less distinctive feature in the group, but 
all further conjectures and speculations must be postponed until 
more direct evidence is available. The line, at all events, adds 
further testimony to the proposition that the markings on the 

w C7\, XX, PI. 42, 33. 

•* At the end of the line is a note, introduced (as above, p. 105, n. 48) by [8a]-n i&, giving 
a variant name kakku KU.Sl which is perhaps to be read salfllim, 41 ‘protection,** but 
this is doubtful. 

w Cf. IV R.a 34, No. 1, rv. 3, where a SuSuru appears to the left of the gaU-bladder. 
See Jastrow, II, Lieferung 11. 

WLoc.cit. See the correction to the text on the basis of a Neo-Babylonian duplicate, 
Jastrow, II, Lieferung 11. 

i°iThree simple wedges followed by KU to be read tu8(T). A triply curved zibu such 
as is pictured in the text (Boissier, Choix de Textes , p. 143) is evidently meant. 
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liver of sacrificial animals were designated by specific names, 
according to the forms they assumed, and that these names were 
associated with the weapons—and possibly other symbols—of the 
gods. This association, we are furthermore justified in concluding, 
played an important part in the system devised for the interpre¬ 
tation of the signs observed on the surface of the liver—an Istar 
weapon appearing in a favorable region, e. g., on the right side 
of one of the component parts of the liver—pointing to aid to be 
granted by Istar, while the same marking in an unfavorable region 
might prognosticate some evil to be brought about through the 
hostility of the goddess; similarly for the other forms of the zibu 
associated with other gods. In view of the large variety of the 
markings, it is not surprising to find so many names for these 
markings occurring in the omen texts. Indeed, we may expect 
with the further publication of such texts the number to be still 
further increased, as it is also a reasonable conjecture that all the 
great gods were represented in the association thus maintained 
and in the system of interpretation devised on the basis of this 
association. 

Summing up, we have evidence up to the present (a) of the 
association of the forms of zibS with the weapons of Bel, Sin, 
§amas, Ea, and Istar, and probably Ninib, (6) of the following 
names for weapons (or other symbols) of the gods, fancifully 
assigned to forms assumed by the zibS: (1) dS’pu for Istar’s 
weapon; (2) flmu saku for Ninib’s (?) weapon; (3) atmfl kdnu 
and maksaru for weapons of Samas; (4) sabmastum for Ea’s 
weapon; and in addition (5) susuru, (6) sulmu, (7) §alfllim(?). 
and (8) suburflni which may represent the phonetic readings, 
corresponding to the one or the other of the four weapons 
KAK.SU-U, PAL.SU-U, DI.DI.SU-U, and kakku salaltus(?) 
The persistent association of a zibu with the weapon of some god 
or the other makes it certain that zibu is to be regarded as a 
general name for such a weapon, and, therefore, a synonym of 
kakku. For this reason I suggest as an appropriate rendering 
“club” or “mace.” 

[Note: The reference in this article to “Lieferung 11 ” of the author’s 
work is to the forthcoming part, of which, however, at the time of reading 
the proofs of this article, only the galley-proofs (after p. 256) lie before 
me, so that the pages cannot be indicated.] 
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By C. C. Torrey 
Y ale University 

I. THE TWO RECENSIONS OF THE EZRA HISTORY 
In the case of several of the books of the Old Testament, the 
Greek Bible gives us a text which differs widely from the tradi¬ 
tional Hebrew or Aramaic. In Jeremiah there has been an exten¬ 
sive transposition of chapters, so that in the second half of the 
book the order in the Hebrew is altogether unlike that in the 
Greek. Which, if either, of the two represents the original 
order is still a matter of controversy. In Esther the Greek con¬ 
tains a number of rather long passages which are wanting in our 
Hebrew and are probably secondary, even if possibly translated 
from a Hebrew original. Moreover, the history of the tradition 
of the text is often a very complicated one. In several cases the 
Greek exists in two or more rival versions or recensions, as in the 
Books of Tobit and Judith. In the case of Daniel we have three 
different traditions. The oldest Greek version departs widely from 
our Hebrew-Aramaic text, not only in adding or subtracting brief 
passages here and there, but also in including the separate stories 
of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon. The later Greek Bible 
effected a sort of compromise by adopting Theodotion’s transla¬ 
tion of our massoretic Hebrew and yet retaining the added stories. 

Now in the latter part of the Chronicler’s history of Israel, in 
the section dealing with the return from the exile, the rebuilding 
of the temple, and the work of Ezra, almost exactly the same thing 
has happened as in the case of Daniel. The old Greek translation, 
with its transpositions, its one long interpolation, and its other 
minor peculiarities, was in strong disagreement with the Hebrew 
text which was preferred in Palestine in the second century a. d., 
and which soon came to hold the field as the only authoritative 
form of the narrative. Accordingly, a later translation, based on 
this massoretic Hebrew, was put into circulation in place of the 
older version, and soon supplanted it in every region where the 
Greek Bible was in use. There seems to be good reason to believe 
that this later translation was the work of Theodotion, whose 
version thus, in the case of the book Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, 
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occupies a place in our modern Greek Old Testament precisely 
similar to that which it occupies in the case of Daniel. The dis¬ 
cussion of this question will be reserved for another place. At 
all events, the old version was so effectually superseded that it 
very narrowly missed being lost altogether; in this fact, again, 
furnishing a close parallel to the history of the Daniel text. 

There is to be noticed, at the outset, one important point in 
which the case of the rival recensions of the Ezra story differs 
from the other cases with which it has just been compared. In 
Jeremiah the transpositions, though extensive, were compara¬ 
tively harmless. They brought about no serious contradiction or 
improbability. In Daniel and Esther the additions, though 
extensive, were not such as to interfere in the least with the prin¬ 
cipal narrative. They were simply joined on externally, and exer¬ 
cised no influence on their surroundings. But the two recensions 
of the narrative dealing with the restoration of the Jews and the 
work of Ezra could not stand thus peaceably side by side, for the 
one gives the lie to the other. As for the transpositions, they 
are effected in the middle of a connected history, with dates, 
successive kings, and a necessary order of events. It makes 
comparatively little difference whether Jer. 31 comes before 
or after Jer. 41, or even whether in I Kings, chap. 20 pre¬ 
cedes or follows chap. 21; but it makes all the difference in the 
world whether the train of exiles described in Ezra, chap. 2, 
received permission to return from Cyrus or from Darius. And 
as for the one addition, the Story of the Three Youths, the pro¬ 
verbial bull in the china shop could not do more thorough and 
more vociferous damage. Every adjacent portion of the history 
is either stood on its head or else reduced to fragments. 

Yet the tradition of the Greek church, with one voice, names 
this troublesome fragment “First Esdras,” while the version 
which faithfully renders our massoretic text is only given second 
place. Josephus, as is well known, believed its version of the 
post-exilic history to be the correct one, and so, doubtless, did 
the most of his contemporaries, even in orthodox Jewish circles. 

II. PAST AND PRESENT THEORIES REGARDING THE 
“APOCRYPHAL” BOOK 

“First Esdras,” or “Third Ezra,” or “The Apocryphal Ezra,” 
or “The Greek Ezra,” as it has been variously called, has had an 
interesting history. There is probably no one of all The Old 
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Testament writings which has been so inadequately studied, and 
which is so seriously misunderstood among Old Testament schol¬ 
ars at present. St. Jerome put the tremendous weight of his 
authority against it (in his Preface to Ezra and Nehemiah: Nec 
quemquam moveat quod unus a nobis liber editus est , nec apo- 
cryphorum tertii et quarti somniis delectetur; quia et apud He - 
braeos Esdrae Nehemiaeque sermones in unum volumen coarc - 
tanlur , et quae non habentur apud illos , nec de viginti quatuor 
senibus sunt , procul abjicienda ), and his word was law, as usual, 
for the Latin church from the Middle Ages onward, and exercised 
a profound influence over the whole western world. The book 
was excluded from the Complutensian Polyglot (1514-17), and 
was not even admitted by the Council of Trent (1546) in printed 
editions of the Vulgate it is given place in an appendix at the end 
of the Bible, after the New Testament. By modern scholars gen¬ 
erally this “apocryphal book” is not regarded as a survival from 
the old Greek version of this portion of the Old Testament, nor 
even as the part of a recension which once included all of Ezra 
and Nehemiah; on the contrary, it is believed to be a later 
free compilation made with a “tendency.” That is, just 
as the Chronicler, in his day, edited and expanded certain parts 
of the history of Israel into a book which should inculcate his own 
views, so (according to the generally accepted theory) a later and 
unknown writer selected that part of the history which “began” 
with Josiah’s passover (as though this were a natural beginning!) 
and ended with the career of Ezra, and rewrote it, with certain 
significant changes and additions, according to his own purpose. 

This view is altogether mistaken, but it is the only one which 
has any recognition at the present time. All of the modern text¬ 
books of Introduction, commentaries, and encyclopaedia articles, 
whether English, German, or French, speak of the “author” of 
First Esdras, and of his probable “purpose” in making this com- 

i It is singular that the belief should have had such wide currency, at this time, that 
First Esdras did not exist in Greek. Thus Lupton, in his Introduction to First Esdras 
( Speaker's Commentary ), p. 5, quotes the remark prefixed to the Latin version of the book 
in the noted Latin Bible edited and published by Stephanus at Paris in 1557: u Hujus libri 
ne Graecum quidem codicem , nedum Hebraeum nemini (quod sciam) videre contigit The 
form of the quotation which I give is that of the original, of which I have a copy. Lnpton 
is mistaken, however, in supposing that this note is to be attributed to the scholar Vatablus 
(whose name is used in an unwarranted way by the editor of this Bible); nor can it have 
come from Claudius Bad well, who did indeed prepare the translation of the Apocrypha for 
this Bible (see LeLong-Masch, Bibl. Sacra, II, p. ISO), but only of the books which stood in 
the Complutensian Polyglot. The remark is to be attributed to Stephanus himself or to 
one of his unnamed helpers. 
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pilation. The question is even seriously discussed whether this 
“author” (1) made up his book from our canonical Greek ver¬ 
sion of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah; or (2) made use of an inde¬ 
pendent Greek version; or (3) made his own translation from the 
Hebrew-Aramaic original. That he made his “compilation” in 
Greek is taken for granted, since it is the general belief that the 
interpolated Story of the Three Youths, as we have it, is not a 
translation from a Semitic original. It is a fact that speaks 
volumes for the general neglect of the book, that Schllrer in both 
the first and second editions of his Oeschichte maintained the 
view that First Esdras was compiled from our canonical Greek 
Old Testament—though any well-equipped university student 
could demonstrate the contrary to a certainty by an afternoon’s 
work on any chapter in the book. 

To illustrate a little further the current view, and the treatment 
now given to this “apocryphon” by Old Testament scholars: 
The DeWette-Schrader Einleitung (8th ed., 1869, p. 565) bravely 
confessed inability to recognize the purpose of the “author” of 
First Esdras in compiling it, remarking: “Ein Zweck dieser 
characterlosen Compilation lasst sich nicht entdeckenbut the 
great majority are content to repeat over, each from his fellow, 
Bertholdt’s naive hypothesis that the writer intended to provide 
a history of the temple from the latter part of the regal period 
down to the time when the cultus had been restored. Rosters, 
in his Wiederherstellung Israels in der persischen Periode 
(German trans. by Basedow, pp. 124-26), unfolded a much more 
elaborate theory—with even less support from the document 
itself. Of course, the abrupt ending of the “book” (in the middle 
of a sentence!) has been generally noticed, though few have 
made any attempt to explain it. Ewald’s conjecture, that the 
work was left unfinished by “its author,” is frequently repeated, 
e. g., by Strack, Einleitung 4 , p. 152 (“Das Buch, welches von 
seinem Verfasser nicht vollendet worden zu sein scheint,” etc.), 
and by Guthe, in Kautzsch’s Apolcryphen des A . T., p. 2. In 
most textbooks of Introduction to the Old Testament First Esdras 
is ignored—as though it stood in no close relation to the Old 
Testament!—and this, too, even by those who profess to believe 
that it represents a Hebrew-Aramaic text differing in many 
respects from our massoretic recension. In Cornill’s Einleitung 5 , 
for example, it receives not a syllable of mention. In Driver’s 
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Introduction it is given a brief note at the end of the chapter on 
Ezra and Nehemiah. By commentators the two “books,” Ezra 
and First Esdras, are usually kept entirely separate. If the com¬ 
mentaries on Chronicles and on Ezra-Nehemiah mention First 
Esdras at all, it is only as a curiosum . Bertholet, in his com¬ 
mentary on Ezra and Nehemiah (in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar ), does, indeed, devote a section to the Greek Ezra in his 
introduction, pp. xvi, xvii, but his statements regarding it are 
notably confused and ill-digested, while in the commentary itself 
he makes no serious attempt to use it. In general, his attitude 
toward the apocryphon is characteristic of a certain irresponsible 
method of dealing with sources which is far too prevalent in modern 
Old Testament criticism: any comparison of the Greek Esdras 
text, in occasional difficult passages, is a work of supererogation, 
of which the commentator may boast; the idea that he is in duty 
bound to consult it all the time , and to make a really critical study 
of it does not suggest itself. 

The commentaries on First Esdras, again, have not brought us 
far toward an understanding of its origin and true character; as 
might be expected from the fact that all the commentators have 
believed the book to be simply a late and “historically worthless” 
compilation. The parallel portions of the canonical books are only 
occasionally consulted, and then in the most perfunctory way. In 
the Kurzgefasstes exegetiscfres Handbuch zu den Apokryphen 
des A. T., by Fritzsche-Grimm—the one thoroughgoing and 
scholarly commentary on the Old Testament Apocrypha, but now 
long outgrown—the treatment of First Esdras (by Fritzsche) is 
below the level of the rest; chiefly, no doubt, for the reason already 
given. No commentary on the book that has appeared since that 
date (1851) is worthy of serious attention. Lupton, in Wace’s 
Speaker's Commentary (1888), is very superficial; and both he 
and Zdckler (1891) are equal to the feat of subjecting the book 
to a fresh study without even finding out that it offers us a sepa¬ 
rate, extra-canonical translation from the Semitic! In the critical 
examination of text and versions next to nothing has been done, 
though this is a most promising field for investigation. The state¬ 
ments as to these things which now and then appear are for the 
most part either false or inaccurate. Fritzsche (Comm., p. 9) 
asserted that the best text of First Esdras is to be found in the 
uncial B and the cursives 52 and 55, and this most misleading 
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statement has been industriously copied by his successors, no one 
taking the trouble to test the matter. In the second edition of 
Cornill’s Einleitang , p. 268, one could even read that Jerome(!) 
was the author of the Vulgate version of our apocryphon. Nestle 
(Marginalien und Materinlien , p. 29, n. 2) says that “the Lucian 
recension” (meaning the text printed in Lagarde’s Librorum vet . 
test, canonicorum pars prior graece) furnished the basis of the 
Syriac translation; a theory which would seem plausible for the 
first nine verses of the first chapter, but from that point on is seen 
to be absolutely false. There has not even been made a careful 
comparison of the two Greek versions, the canonical and 
the apocryphal, as they stand in our printed Greek Bibles, to 
say nothing of inquiries as to their nature, history, and mutual 
relations. Even for the restoration of the massoretic Hebrew text 
of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, no critical use of even the current 
Greek text of First Esdras has ever been made. A few (most 
recently Guthe, in the Polychrome Bible ) have included l< The 
Greek Ezra” in their apparatus in a more or less haphazard and 
superficial way, but such attempts as these can h^ve no consider¬ 
able value. 

The one scholar who in recent times has defended the view 
that First Esdras represents a Greek translation which is older 
than the one contained in the corresponding books of our canoni¬ 
cal Greek Bible is Sir Henry Howorth, who has argued the case 
more than once, 5 * with much learning and acumen. This view had 
been held, in one form or another, by not a few scholars; among 
them Grotius, in his annotations, 1644; Whiston, Essay towards 
Restoring the True Text of the Old Testament , 1722 ; Pohlmann, 
“Ueber das Ansehen des apokr. iii. Buchs Esras,” Tubing, theol. 
Quartalschrift , 1859, pp. 257-75; Ewald, Oesch. des Volkes 
Israel, IV, 1864, p. 166; and Lagarde, Psalterium Hieronymi , 
1874, p. 162, note. No one of these scholars, however, set forth 
the view so fully and vigorously as Howorth, nor do they seem to 
have appreciated, as he has, the great importance of this conclu¬ 
sion. Nevertheless, the proof which Howorth has been able to 
bring forward is by no means conclusive; the skeptic would not 


2 In the Academy. 1893, January 7 and 21, February 4 and 25, April 15, June 17, July 22; 
in the Transactions ot the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists at London, Vol. II 
(1893), pp. 69-85 ; and (most fully, and including the substance of all the previous articles) 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , May, 1901, pp. 147-59, November, 
1901, pp. 305-30, June, 1902, pp. 147-72, and November, 1902, pp. 332-56. 
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be compelled by it. He does, indeed, show with a formidable 
array of evidence that the canonical recension of Chron.-Ezr.- 
Neh. might well be much later than the First Esdras recension, 
but he fails to show that it is in fact later. His assumption ( Pro¬ 
ceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1901, p. 151), that any Greek 
translation which closely follows the text of our present Hebrew 
Bible must be derived from Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion, will 
hardly be accepted by those who have carefully studied the Greek 
Old Testament. He assumes, in like manner, that the canonical 
Greek version of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. is the work of Theodotion— 
as Grotius, Whiston, and Pohlmann had conjectured before him— 
but without being able to bring forward any shred of evidence in 
favor of this opinion, beyond the fact that Theodotion’s version of 
Daniel has found a place in our Greek Bible. The one prime 
necessity—if the current beliefs as to the Ezra books are to be 
superseded—is a well-grounded and plausible theory of 
the origin and mutual relations of the two recensions 
now existing. Such a theory has never been formulated,* and 
Howorth has failed to provide one. His main conclusions, touch¬ 
ing these matters, are the following: (1) First Esdras gives us 
the original form of this history; that is, (a) the order in our 
apocryphon (Ezr. 4: 7-24 following Ezr. 1:11, and Neh. 7 :73— 
8:12 following Ezr. 10: 44) is the primary and correct one; and 
(6) the Story of the Three Youths formed a part of the history 
as it was compiled by its author. (Howorth makes no attempt to 
prove that our Greek text of the story is a translation from the 
Semitic, though this proof—which has never been supplied— 
is essential to his theory.) (2) Origen, or perhaps “his editors,” 
made our First Esdras by cutting a piece out of the middle of the 
“Septuagint” 4 version of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh., and then editing and 
correcting it to some extent. (3) Our canonical Ezra-Nehemiah 
is the result of a thoroughgoing and arbitrary re-arrangement of 
the text, undertaken by the Jewish rabbis, who (a) knew nothing 
of Darius (II) Nothus, and (6) wished to identify Zerubbabel 

8 The theory which is set forth in the following pages was presented in full at the meet¬ 
ing of the American Oriental Society at Andover, Mass., in April, 1896, but was not printed. 

* I suppose that Howorth means by “the Septuagint” that Greek translation of Chron.- 
Ezr.-Neh. which was the first to gain wide currency. I do not understand him to imply the 
belief that all—or even most—of the books of the Old Testament were translated at the 
same time, or by the same persons, or in any official or uniform way. Would it not be better, 
in the interest of clearness and accuracy, to cease altogether from using the term “Septn- 
agint” in scientific treatises? 
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with Sanabassar, and (c) had various prejudices which led them 
to make deliberate and extensive alterations in the story of Nehe- 
miah. These conclusions each and all present such serious diffi¬ 
culties that, in my opinion, even the view now generally held, 
with all its absurdities, would be likely to maintain its ground in 
the face of them. 

III. THE NATURE OF FIRST ESDRAS 

The main facts regarding the true character of our “apocry¬ 
phal” Ezra book may be stated briefly as follows: It is simply 
a piece taken without change out of the middle of a faithful Greek 
translation of the Chronicler's History of Israel in the form which 
was generally recognized as authentic in the last century B. C . 
This was not , however , the original form of the History, hut one 
which had undergone several important changes. 

As is well .known, the apocryphal book and the canonical book 
are, in the main, merely duplicate versions. But probably many 
fail to realize how close the duplication is. First Esdras contains 
a long passage, including chaps. 3, 4, and the first six verses of 
chap. 5, which is not found in the canonical recension. Aside 
from this, however, its material contents are exactly those of the 
corresponding parts of Ezra-Nehemiah. Beginning with the last 
two chapters of II Chronicles, it then includes the whole of the 
book of Ezra, and continues with a portion of the Ezra narrative 5 
which is now in our book of Nehemiah, namely, Neh. 8:1-12 
and the beginning of the first clause of verse 13, where the frag¬ 
ment ends. In every part of all this history the two recensions 
generally agree with each other sentence for sentence and clause 
for clause. In the cases where they fail to agree the differences 
are due to the usual accidents of manuscript transmission, or to 
mistakes made by the one or the other translator. The uni¬ 
versally accepted view, that First Esdras is a free translation, 
or a free working-over (“freie Bearbeitung”) of the material, 
is mistaken. The translation is close, and the text as a whole has 
not been “edited,” nor freely handled. 

In investigating First Esdras, then, the all-important point of 
approach is the Story of the Three Youths, which at present stands 
only in this recension. We need a satisfactory theory of its origin 

6 As I have shown elsewhere, the passage Neh. 7 :70—8 :18 originally formed a part of 
the Chronicler’s story of Ezra (following Ezra 8), and was accidentally transposed to 
the place where it now stands. See my Competition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, 
pp. 29-34. I shall return to this subject later. 
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and history, and especially to know who incorporated it in this 
narrative, whether the Chronicler or some later hand. And this 
necessarily involves the further question, whether the original 
language of this episode—or, rather, the language in which it 
stood at the time when it was incorporated—was Semitic or 
Greek. If it never existed in Semitic form, then it certainly never 
was inserted by the Chronicler in his own book, nor could it ever 
have formed a part of any Semitic recension of these narratives 
of the Jewish exiles. On the other hand, if it can plausibly be 
maintained that the Greek text of the story, as we have it, is a 
translation from the Hebrew or Aramaic, then we have at hand 
the solution of some of the chief problems in this literary tangle. 

It is fortunately possible to decide at once the question as to 
the Chronicler, while holding the question of the original language 
still in abeyance. The form of this history contained in I Esdr., 
chaps. 2-5, cannot possibly have been the form given it by its 
author. So scholars of all times have agreed, with hardly a dis¬ 
senting voice, and for reasons that are conclusive. In the first 
place, the Artaxerxes correspondence, 2:15-25 (= Ezra 4: 6-24), 
is palpably misplaced here. It constitutes, to be sure, a very good 
introduction to the Story of the Three Youths, which immediately 
follows, but forms in no sense the continuation of 2:1-14, where 
the narrative is obviously cut short in the middle. Again, the 
Story of the Youths is itself a disturbing element, and the disturb¬ 
ance this time is far more serious. The presence of this story 
inevitably turns the whole history upside down, bringing 
in contradictions and absurdities from which there is no escape. 
To mention only a single point: The events narrated in 5 : 46- 
70 [47-73] (notice verses 53 [55], 68 [71], and 70 [73]!) are 
events of the reign of Cyrus , even in this recension ! There is no 
way of piaking them anything else, or of supposing that they were 
ever written in any other way. It is not easy to believe that any 
compiler of a serious history could make such an outrageous blun¬ 
der as this. What is more, the episode of the Youths cannot be 
made to fit in anywhere else. Whoever tests the matter will 
speedily find that there is no point, before, in, or after Ezra 
1-6, at which this episode is a possibility; at that, too, even if the 
name of the king be changed from “Darius” to some other name. 
Removed to any other place, it causes even greater disturbance 
than it makes at present. 
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Obviously, the story was not written for any such context as 
this; and it is equally obvious that the writer of this context had 
no thought of fitting it to contain the episode. The conclusion is 
certain, that the Story of the Three Youths is an interpolation, 
not a part of the history as it was originally composed. In view 
of the manifest traces of the Chronicler’s hand in the extra- 
canonical verses just following the episode and serving to 
connect it with the canonical narrative (see below), the question 
might seem for a moment to be a legitimate one, whether the 
Chronicler himself may not have made the insertion, as an after¬ 
thought. But no one who gives the matter serious consideration 
will continue to entertain this hypothesis. The Chronicler is a 
writer of very considerable skill, who composed this history with 
a definite purpose, of which he never lost sight. He is most 
methodical in his literary habits, and we know him to be one who 
incorporated documentary sources in the way best suited to his 
own ends. He had himself carefully composed this most important 
narrative of the return (so essential to his pet theory!), writing 
it out, with vivid detail, in his own words (as scholars agree). It 
is not reasonable to suppose that he could have undone his own 
work and have given the lie to his own history in so stupid a 
manner, by squeezing in this unnecessary episode in an impossible 
place.® It was not by the Chronicler, then, but by a later hand, 
that the story was interpolated. 

The important question now arises, whether the interpolation 
was made in the original Hebrew-Aramaic text of the history, or 
in the Greek translation. It is characteristic of the general neglect 
which First Esdras has suffered, that no one has recently under¬ 
taken to determine, by examining the evidence, in what language 
the Story of the Three Youths was originally written. It is 
generally taken for granted that the language was Greek, and 
one scholar after another asserts this with confidence. Fritzsche 
( Handbuch , p. 0) wrote: “Ein hebraisches Original lag nicht zu 
Grunde, die Sprache verrath sich durchaus als ursprllnglich 
hellenistisch; nur der Schluss, *5:1-6, macht eine Ausnahme, 
und von diesem besitzen wir das Original nicht mehr.” This 

6 If the story had been generally believed in his day, he would have known it when he 
composed his history. If it was not generally believed, he was under no necessity of inserting 
it. From our knowledge of the Chronicler, we should not expect the story to interest him 
especiaUy. And finally, if he had wished to insert it in his completed book, he might easily 
have prepared a suitable place for it. 
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opinion has been adopted, as nsual, by Fritzsche’s successors; 
thus Schllrer, Reuse, Kflnig, Zockler, Lupton, Cornill (“ohne 
Zweifel griechisch geschrieben”), Guthe (“sicher griechisch”), 
Bertholet, and many others. Most of these, it should be noted, 
make an exception of the passage 5:1-6, which (like Fritzsche) 
they believe to have been translated from a Hebrew original. 
Howorth asserts that the story was written in a “Semitic” lan¬ 
guage (of course, his theory of the book requires this), but does 
not attempt to go farther. Ball, in his notes in The Variorum 
Apocrypha (1892), suggested one or two hebraisms in these 
chapters, but did not thereby make a Semitic original seem 
probable. Renan [Hist, du peuple cFIsrael, IV, p. 180, note) 
said, in speaking of I Esdr., chaps. 3 and 4: “The original was 
certainly Hebrew.” 

As for the Greek in which I Esdr. 3:1—5:6 now stands, those 
who believe it to be more idiomatic than the ordinary “translation 
Greek” of the Old Testament are mistaken. It stands, in this 
regard, on exactly the same plane as the old Greek version of 
Daniel, or that of the books of the Kings, or of First Maccabees. 
From the beginning to the end, it shows an unbroken succession 
of Semitic idioms, reproduced with a faithfulness which is often 
very clumsy, and in several cases giving plain evidence of mis¬ 
translation. It is true that the subject-matter (namely, in 
the section 3:18—4:32) is unlike anything else in the Old Testa¬ 
ment; and it is this fact, unquestionably, which misled Fritzsche 
into making his extraordinary remark about the language of the 
document. But if any student of the Greek Bible will look 
closely at the idiom of these two chapters, he will find it precisely 
the same which elsewhere results from a close rendering of a 
Hebrew or Aramaic original. Again, though as regards subject- 
matter and mode of treatment the section just named happens to 
stand alone in our Old Testament literature, it is by no means 
true that it has a “Hellenistic” sound. All those who are familiar 
with Semitic modes of thought and literary forms will recognize 
here a characteristic Semitic product. 

The fact must not be overlooked, that the first six verses of 
chap. 5 are almost universally pronounced a translation from a 
Semitic original, as above noted. The fact usually is overlooked. 
Those who make the exception straightway forget it, and certainly 
never attempt to explain it. On what theory can this translated 
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“fragment” be accounted for? At present it plays a very impor¬ 
tant part in helping to connect the Story of the Youths with the 
Hebrew narrative 5: 7 ff. (=Ezra 2:1 ff.). Its points of affinity 
with either section are obvious, and certainly not accidental. It 
sounds as though it were of one piece with the verses which imme¬ 
diately follow it, as well as with those which immediately precede 
it; and as for the Three Youths, there is an express allusion to 
them (somewhat parenthetical, to be sure) in vs. 6. But what 
end this passage of six verses may have served when connected 
with neither portion of its present context, no one, so far as I 
know, has ever ventured to guess. Of course, if the Episode of 
the Youths were originally written in Greek, it would follow that 
these six verses must have belonged to an entirely separate docu¬ 
ment. As for the following narrative (the Chronicler’s), if 
this passage (5: 1-6) originally formed a part of it, how has it 
disappeared from our canonical book ? And if it did not origi¬ 
nally belong to it, how in the world can it have been detached 
from its proper surroundings and brought to this place ? Guthe’s 
amazing suggestion (Kautzsch’s Apokryphen , p. 2) that it was 
composed by “the redactor” (!) certainly needs no refutation. 
The passage bears no resemblance whatever to an editorial patch. 
Nor is any theory of an isolated fragment plausible. We are not 
driven to any such strait as this, that we should be obliged to 
postulate a lost narrative of a return of Jews from Babylonia, 
written in Hebrew and translated into Greek, and now surviving 
only in these six verses! There is a far simpler hypothesis. 
Just as soon as it is observed that the Greek of this passage is the 
result of translation, it becomes probable that the Story of the 
Youths was incorporated in a Semitic form. 

There is still other important evidence of this nature pointing 
to the same conclusion. The latter part of chap. 4 cannot so 
easily be separated from the first part of chap. 5. There is no 
perceptible break, nor anything to make it probable that two 
separate documents are joined at this point. The two concluding 
verses of chap. 4 cannot have formed the end of a piece of narra¬ 
tive. The closing words of verse 63, “and they feasted .... 
seven days ,” make it plain that their author intended to narrate 
what took place after the seven days. And in like manner the 
first words of 5:1, “ After this there were chosen,” etc., presuppose 
the words which just precede them. The two parts agree per- 
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fectly, and any attempt to pull them apart has the presumption 
strongly against it. Two documents were united, beyond doubt, 
somewhere in this vicinity, but it was not at this point. And 
again, the evidence of translation from a Semitic original is quite 
as noticeable in the latter part of chap. 4 as it is in 5: 1-6. 
Observe, for example, the idiom in vs. 63: /cai to Upop o5 wpopaaOr) 
to ovopa avrov err avrq 5; and similarly in vs. 54: ip tipi XaTpev- 
ovaiv iv avTy. Now although these verses do not belong to the 
unexpanded Story of the Three Youths (which, as will be shown 
presently, ends at 4: 42), they belong to the context in which it 
was imbedded. Moreover, in some of the verses which now form 
a part of the Story, and can only have been written in continua¬ 
tion of it, the marks which indicate the work of a translator are 
plainly to be seen. The verses 4: 44-46, 57, for example, in the 
sustained awkwardness with which they render Semitic idioms— 
and probably reproduce Semitic blunders—could easily be paral¬ 
leled in other specimens of “translation Greek,” but hardly in 
Greek of any other type. 

The antecedent probability, from every side, of a Semitic ori¬ 
ginal for the Episode is thus overwhelming, and we may fairly 
take for granted, at the outset, the fact of translation (substi¬ 
tuting “ohne Zweifel semitisch” for “ohne Zweifel griechisch”). 
Only very strong evidence in the Greek text of 3: 1—4: 42, such 
evidence, namely, as to show that it could not have been the 
work of a translator, could suffice to shake this probability; and 
such evidence, as has already been said, is not to be had. 

It only remains to determine whether the original language 
was Hebrew or Aramaic. This question, usually a very difficult 
one, is here rendered easy of answer by the use of the Greek word 
totc , in 3: 4, 8; 4: 33, 41, 42, 43, 47, which points plainly to an 
Aramaic original. The only places in the Greek Old Testament 
in which totc, “then,” “thereupon,” is consistently used to con¬ 
tinue a narrative are the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra 
and this Story of the Three Youths. The usage is neither Greek 
nor Hebrew; the word can stand only for the Aramaic (or 

"P"fcO). It is not a question of one or two occurrences, such as 
can be found here and there in all Greek literature; the word 
appears again and again, all through the narrative, in every one 
of these sections in which the Greek is translated from Aramaic, 
but does not appear similarly anywhere else. In this Story there 
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is very little narrative, the space being occupied with discourses, 
letters and decrees, and the like; but wherever the story is resumed 
(notice especially 4: 41-47) we are pretty sure to see sentences 
and paragraphs headed by rirre. 

Among the other marks of translation, the following are note¬ 
worthy : 

3:3. teal Ifinrw eyivero is quite impossible. The king is 
(and must be, for the sake of the story) sound asleep until vs. 13; 
cf. vss. 8 and 9! Those who were “waking” were the three men 7 
who constituted his body-guard. The original text may have read 
in some such way as this: HFlbn ilH 

“Thereupon the three youths bestirred themselves” (or “stood 
on guard”). The change would then have been very easy, since 
■JTfcQ almost invariably (but not always; see Dan. 7:11) begins 
the sentence. 

3:5. eva X6yop. The customary use of "in in the place of an 
indefinite article. So also 4:18. 

3:5. $9 inrepiaxyaei is a sure mistranslation. It should be rt 
inrepioxva, “what thing is the strongest,” see vss. 10-12. The 
Aramaic probably had STJ. 

3:12. inrep Si iravra vuca y aXrjOeia. The inrip is impossible 
in Greek, as commentators have remarked (see especially Fritz- 
Bche). It is simply the translation of bj, with which the verb 
nSKFin is regularly construed; cf. Dan. 6:4. 

4:14. 7 roXXoi is an obvious (and quite natural) mistranslation 
of The meaning in the original was “men are mighty ,” 

not “men are numerous cf. vs. 2. 

4:15, 16. The translator has here given us a false rendering 
and an incorrect division of clauses. Instead of our meaning¬ 
less text, we must put a comma after fiaaiXfa, and then read: 
teal 7ra? 6 Xao? $9 tcvpievei tt/9 OaXdaarp teal tt/9 yrp il; airr&p 
eyivero* Cf. again vs. 2. The mistranslation is one of a very 
common type. 

4:17. Is it possible that we have here a double rendering? 
Some such word as 8T1PI, or K"flrQTD, for example, would 
account for both <rroXa9 and Sofai/, the one translation being lit¬ 
eral and the other interpretative. The <rroXal are not needed 
here. Compare the uses of the Hebrew words Tin, , and 

FHREFl, and the (mistranslated) verse I Macc. 14:9. 

7 Ordinarily called “ pages ” because of the misunderstanding of this verse. 
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4:31. teal 7rpo9 tov tow. Probably for PlM D?*l, which should 
here have been translated “and in spite of this.” 

4:37. teal ovk eoriv should probably be el oiuc lariv. The 
original may well have been KtpTIflp "jiPQ "'MS Kb*] ; all men and 
all their works are evil, “i/truth be not in them;” or the initial 
letter of "jP!, “if,” may have fallen out accidentally after the last 
letter of the preceding word ( rotaiha = T or PlbK). 

4:39. rk hucaia 7 rotet airo iravreav r&v aSUcov teal irovrjp&v. The 
airo is a monstrosity here; see the commentaries. The Lagarde 
text, BCxata 7 rotet, teal airo iravrcov t&v aSUcov xal irovrjp&v aireyeTai, 
is arbitrarily corrected, as the evidence of manuscripts and ver¬ 
sions shows conclusively. Pritzsche thinks it likely that some 
Hebrew idiom “schwebte dem Verfasser vor,” but confesses his 
inability to find an example of it in our Hebrew Bible. We have 
precisely this idiom in biblical Aramaic, in Ezra 7:26. The 
original text here was therefore undoubtedly ip *111? K3*' , l *jPlb 
fcpvpign*] “pnbS ; Truth is no respector of persons, “but 

executes judgment upon all evil and wicked men.” The 
Latin and Syriac versions render correctly. 

These examples will suffice. The Story of the Three Youths 
was written in Aramaic, and was inserted by a redactor in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic text of the Chronicler’s history. 

The process of combining the two narratives necessarily 
involved some harmonistic labors on the part of the redactor. 
The Story, in its original form, does not seem to have made any 
mention of the Jews. As far as 4:42—where it may well have 
ended—it contains not a word to give it connection with Jewish 
history or interests, with the exception of the single parenthetical 
clause in vs. 11, oCrcfe ianv Z opo/3a/3e\ (bairn Kin), which has 
been universally recognized as an addition by a later hand. It 
may well be that this very brief, but very potent, gloss antedates 
the expanded form of the Story, and in fact was the ultimate 
cause of its inclusion in a history of the Jewish people; but, be 
that as it may, it is pretty certain that the expansion itself, 
through which the Story was made into a tale of exiles return¬ 
ing to Jerusalem by royal decree, was the work of the self¬ 
same redactor who interpolated it in the Chronicler’s book. 

Now it must be remembered that the Chronicler himself is 
giving, at this very point, an account of a return of exiles from 
Babylonia; and, what is more, that the leaders of his expedition 
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are Jeshua and Zerubbabel. The last portion of his narrative 
preceding the interpolated matter is 2:1-14 (=Ezra, chap. 1). 
In this he had told of the proclamation of King Cyrus, and how 
the Jews prepared to obey it; then, further, how the king brought 
out the Bacred vessels belonging to the temple in Jerusalem 
(which are fully described and numbered), and delivered them 
into the hand of a Jewish prince named Sheshbazzar. At this 
point the narrative is interrupted by the interpolation. 
The next portion of the history which is certainly known to come 
from the hand of the Chronicler is the list, 5:7-42 ( = Ezra 
2:1-67), and where the narrative is resumed at the close of the 
list it appears that the returning exiles are already in Jerusalem. 
This is a surprising leap, especially for such a narrator as the 
Chronicler. We should certainly expect him to describe, with 
some detail, the starting of the expedition; to make express men¬ 
tion of the two leaders, Jeshua and Zerubbabel, whom he else¬ 
where makes so prominent; to tell of the provision made by the 
king—and afterward referred to—for the aid of the Jews and 
especially for the building of the temple; and so on. 8 The prob¬ 
ability at once suggests itself, that a part of the Chronicler’s nar¬ 
rative is contained in the long sequel to the Story of the Three 
Youths, that is, in the section 4:43—5:6. 

It would, of course, be the wish of the interpolator to use the 
original narrative as far as possible; and in this case that would 
be especially easy, since all the circumstances, and even the names 
(excepting only the name of the king), are identical. This prob¬ 
ability becomes much stronger as soon as we observe the peculiar 
way in which the expansion of the Story has been effected. As was 
remarked above, it has been left absolutely untouched—saving 
the gloss of two words in 4:13—all the way from the beginning, 
3:1, to 4:42, which is evidently the last verse of the original 
story which we have. It would have been an easy matter, and, 
we should say, most desirable, to add a bit of Jewish color¬ 
ing, especially at the beginning, if only in order to make the con¬ 
nection more plausible. But the redactor took his task very 
easily, and apparently limited his own editorial additions to what 
was absolutely necessary. In view of this, it is surprising to find 
that the extra-canonical matter constituting the sequel to the 
Story occupies twenty-seven verses—about half the extent of the 

8 See my brief statement of the case in the Journal of Biblical Literature , 1897, 
pp. 168-70. 
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Story itself. And who is this who now begins to write at such 
length, and so methodically, what sounds like a piece of carefully 
composed history (vss. 47 ff.), and with such disproportionate 
interest in “the priests and the Levites” (vss. 52-56) and in 
“instruments of music” (4:63, 5:2) ? These are the pet interests 
of the Chronicler himself; his peculiar property, in fact. 

There is, indeed, plain evidence of composition in this long 
sequel, 4:43—5:6, showing that it consists of the work of the 
interpolator plus the work of the Chronicler. In the verse 5:6, 
especially, we can see how a harmonistic gloss has been added to 
the original text. The date, as it stands, is altogether out of 
place; and, indeed, it is difficult to imagine a reason for telling 
in any place the day of the month on which Zerubbabel made his 
successful speech. The words just preceding the date, “he who 
spoke wise words before Darius,” are an obvious gloss, the last of 
the redactional patches by means of which the two documents 
were combined. This statement of year, month, and day was 
originally the Chronicler’s date of the return from Baby¬ 
lon. Commentators have wondered why such a date was missing, 
in this history in which month and day of the month are never 
wanting, and on this occasion which overshadowed all others in 
importance. Verse 6 originally read: “in the second year of the 
reign of Cyrus, the king of Persia, 9 in the month Nisan, on the 
first day 10 of the month.” The interpolator was, of course, obliged 
to alter “Cyrus” to “Darius” (as also in 5:2), and the insertion 
of his gloss necessitated a slight change in the wording of the 
sentence. Whoever examines 5:1-6 closely will see that it is 
written throughout in the characteristic phrases of the Chronicler, 
and this is true also of much of the latter part of chap. 4. The 
redactor’s part is, indeed, as we were led to expect, a compara¬ 
tively small one. Two brief passages, purely harmonistic, and 
easily recognized, are all that he has added, namely, vss. 43-46 
(with the first clause of vs. 47) and vss. 57-61. 11 

This conclusion, as to the Chronicler’s authorship of 4: 47-56 
in particular, receives important confirmation from without. In 

•The phrase “kin*? of Persia,” 0"1D is a well-known mark of the Chronicler’s 

hand. 

••In the Greek, row nputrov ftqi'o*, “the first month,” is a mistranslation of HniG 
thnb. as many have observed. 

• • These two patches, small as they are, contain some things of interest. Observe the 
statement regarding the Edomites, in vs. 45, and the very unusual phrase “ king of heaven,” 
in vss. 46 and 58. 
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Ezra 3: 7 we are told how cedar-wood for the building of the 
temple was brought to the Jews from Lebanon “ according to the 
grant which they had from Cyrus , king of Persia but the pre¬ 
ceding narrative, in our canonical recension, contains no record of 
any such grant. But in this fragment of the Chronicler’s history 
which survives in First Esdras, in 4:48, we have the edict to 
which reference was made: “He (Cyrus) wrote letters also unto 
. . . . those that were in Lebanon, that they should bring cedar- 
wood from Lebanon to Jerusalem.” Again in Ezra 3:1 ( = I Esdr. 
5:46 [47]) there is a statement of time which presupposes a defi¬ 
nite date in the preceding narrative. Just after the long list of 
returning exiles, and the subjoined statement that the people 
arrived in Jerusalem and settled there and in the neighboring 
cities, the narrative continues: “And when the seventh month 
was come,” etc. In our canonical Ezra there is no preceding 
date, to which this can be referred. The date in 1:1, “The first 
year of Cyrus, King of Persia,” is not to be thought of, both because 
it is too indefinite and because the time would be far too short. 
And the Chronicler is particular about such matters as these; see, 
for example, Ezra 7:8, 9, and 8:31. But in the First Esdras 
recension, just before this list of returning exiles, we find the 
missing date, in 5:6 (the verse which has already been discussed; 
see above). 

First Esdras, then contains a portion of the Chronicler’s history 
which has been lost from our canonical book of Ezra. The original 
narrative passed directly on from 2:14 ( = Ezra 1:11) to 4:47, 
which began thus: “ [And Cyrus the king] wrote letters for him 
(i. e., for Sheshbazzar) unto all the administrators and governors,” 
etc. Then, after the section 4:47-56, there followed immedi¬ 
ately 4:62—5:6, and then 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2:1 ff.). There is no 
reason to doubt that the history, as thus restored, is complete and 
in the very same form which its author gave it. 

The interpolator, for his part, wrote 4:43-46, and the first 
clause of vs. 47 (altering the original slightly here), and vss. 
57-61. He also changed “Cyrus” to “Darius” in 5:2 and 5:6, 
and inserted a gloss in the latter verse. 12 Whether the gloss in 
4:13 is from him, or from a previous hand, may be questioned. 
It was he, finally, who transposed the Artaxerxes correspondence, 
Ezra 4:6-24, to the place where it now stands in First Esdras. 

The “Joachim” of this Terse came from a misread as I have shown elsewhere. 
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It is an interesting question, at what point the Aramaic text 
ended, and the Hebrew text began, in the composite narrative. 
It is, of course, certain that the Chronicler himself wrote all of 
this portion of his history in Hebrew (or what may be allowed to 
pass for Hebrew); and it is hardly less certain that the interpo¬ 
lator was as well acquainted with the one language as with the 
other. No one will question that the verses 4:43-46, at least, 
were written in Aramaic ; 13 and it may also be taken for granted 
that the passage 5:1-6 was allowed to stand in its original 
Hebrew. But in regard to the intermediate portion, 4:47-63, 
there is room for doubt, since it is conceivable that the interpola¬ 
tor should have written vss. 57-61 in Aramaic, and then have 
translated the Chronicler’s Hebrew up to and just beyond 
that point, in order to conceal from sight the real place of the 
juncture. It is improbable, however, that he would have made 
himself this unnecessary labor. So far as we can judge, from the 
very few Jewish productions of this period that have survived, the 
combination of Hebrew and Aramaic in the same document was 
a common thing. It was possible, for instance, for the Chronicler 
to compose Ezra 6:16-18 in Aramaic, and then continue the same 
narrative in Hebrew in vss. 19 ff.—although he could not have 
had any reason for wishing to deceive his readers as to where the 
preceding document ended. Similarly, in Dan. 2:4 we see the 
change from the one language to the other taking place in the 
middle of a sentence, the narrative then going on as though 
nothing had happened. Obviously, such abrupt changes as these 
were not felt to be disturbing. So far as the Greek of this part 
of First Esdras is concerned, the last sure sign of an Aramaic 
original is the totc of vs. 47. Beyond this point, the language 
seems to me everywhere to suggest Hebrew rather than Aramaic, 
though I have not been able to find any decisive proof. I there¬ 
fore believe that the interpolator’s Aramaic continued as far as the 
first words of the Chronicler’s narrative, and that everything after 
this was Hebrew, including vss. 57-61. That is, vs. 47 began 

13 Aside from the strong probability that this added patch would be written in the same 
language as the preceding narrative, we have the evidence of T<iTe in vs. 43, the position of 
the infinitive in vs. 44, and the «vpie /WiA«0 (apparently as in Dan. 

4:21) in vs. 46. The last-named verse, by the way, contains an evident mistranslation, the 
conjunction 1 being rendered by «at, instead of by some word meaning, “since,” “inasmuch 
as.” The Aramaic was: •Tplb “US (*H) XVl XTl, “since such munificence is 

I t » I > ~ < • f I T, 

thine.” used here exactly like in II Sam. 7:21,1 Chron. 17:19, where also 

the Greek rendered by /xcyaAwowtj. 
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in Aramaic: “Then Darius the king arose, and kissed him;” and 
it was continued in Hebrew: “And he wrote letters for him unto 
all the administrators and governors,” etc. 

The result of this investigation has been, to restore a lost 
half-chapter to our “canonical” Old Testament—a thing which 
has never been done before, and presumably will never be done 
again—and to give the Story of the Three Youths its true place 
as an important specimen of old Aramaic literature. I hope to 
throw further light on the origin of this Story in a subsequent 
essay. 

IV. THE ORIGIN OF OUR TWO RECENSIONS 

The Chronicler, probably not far from the middle of the third 
century b. c., but possibly later, wrote his Levitical History of 
Israel. Its contents, in their original order, were as follows: 
I and II Chronicles; Ezr. 1; I Esdr . 4:47-56; 4:62 — 5:6; 
Ezr. 2:1—8:36; Neh. 7:70—8:18; Ezr. 9:1—10:44; Neh. 
9:1—10:40; Neh. 1:1—7:69; 11:1—13:31. 

At the beginning of the last century b. c. this history was 
current only in a form which differed from the original form in 
two important particulars: (1) Three chapters originally belonging 
to the story of Ezra had been accidentally transposed, by a natural 
mistake, 14 into the book of Nehemiah. (2) The Aramaic Story of 
the Three Youths had been interpolated. The interpolator added 
a few harmonistic verses at the end of the Story, and also trans¬ 
posed the passage Ezra 4:6-24 to a place just before it. 

Somewhat later, still another alteration found its way into 
numerous copies of the work. The fact that the account of 
the reading of the Law (Neh. 7:73—8:18), and that of the 
sealing of the covenant (Neh. 9:1—10:40), had originally 
belonged to the story of Ezra was not lost sight of among 
the Jews. Accordingly, someone, at some time in the last 
century b. c., made an attempt to restore the history to its true 
form by transposing these chapters to the place from which 
they were supposed to have come. That is, they were simply 
appended to the story of Ezra, being made to follow Ezra 
10. It must be noted, however, that not all of the matter 
which had originally belonged to the story of Ezra was restored 
at this time. The three verses Neh. 7:70-72 were so securely 
lodged in their new surroundings (owing to the same considera- 

i*See my Composition of Etr.-Neh., p. 34. 
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tions which had caused their transfer thither) that they were no 
longer movable. The re-transferred section accordingly began 
with 7:73. 

The result was (as we have the best of evidence) that two 
editions of the Chronicler’s book, with its interpolated Story of 
the Youths, were current at the beginning of the Christian era. 
The two differed only at one point, namely, the section Neh. 7:73 
—10:40, containing the story of the Reading of the Law and 
the account of the Sealing of the Covenant. In the one edition 
(call it A) the position of this section was the same as in our 
massoretic Hebrew Bible; in the other edition (call it B) it had 
been appended to the Book of Ezra, of which it formed the close, 
Ezra 10:44 being continued by Neh. 7:73; and in neither 
edition were the two narratives which constitute this section in 
their original and proper context! To describe the two editions 
a little more fully: 

A = I and II Chron.; history from Cyrus to the com¬ 
pletion of the temple as in I Esdr.; stories of Ezra 
and Nehemiah as in our Hebrew Bible. 

B = I and II Chron.; history from Cyrus to the com¬ 
pletion of the temple as in I Esdr.; story of Ezra 
concluding with Neh. 7:73—10:40; story of Nehe¬ 
miah as in our Hebrew Bible minus the section 
just mentioned. 

One point in the description of Edition B requires special 
proof here, namely, the statement that not only Neh. 8, but 
also chaps. 9 and 10, were retransposed to the end of Ezra. 
That chap. 8 was thus transferred we know, of course, from First 
Esdras. Our only surviving text, however, breaks off at the 
beginning of vs. 13, in this chapter; so for an answer to the 
question, What came next ? we must turn to other evidence. This 
is of two kinds: 

1. General probability. —Chaps. 9 and 10 had long been 
connected with chap. 8, and must have been felt to be of one 
piece with it. Whoever had acumen enough to see that chap. 8 
was out of place in the Book of Nehemiah must also have seen 
(as readers of the book in all ages have seen) that chaps. 9 and 
10 belonged with equal certainty to the story of Ezra. The 
testimony of such verses as 9:1-3, 4f. (cf. 8:4, 7); 10:28(!), 29, 
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30, could not be misunderstood . 15 And with chap. 8 removed, 
the incongruity of chaps. 9 and 10 with their surroundings would 
be very much more obvious. Imagine 9:1 following directly 
upon 7:72! 

2. The evidence from Josephus .—Josephus, who is the earliest 
writer (of those known to us) to excerpt the Chronicler’s history, 
used Edition B. As his method is to give only such extracts as 
suit his purpose, and he frequently vaults over whole chapters and 
gives to others only a sentence or a clause, it is not always easy 
to follow him. The two chapters, Neh. 9 and 10, obviously con¬ 
tain hardly anything that he could use for his history; and, in 
fact, he makes no use of them at all, unless we find them alluded 
to in certain phrases at the end of his abridgment of Neh. 8 . 
In telling the story of Ezra, when he comes to the account of 
the reading of the law he gives in concise form the contents of 
Neh. 8 , to the very end of the chapter ( Anti ., xi, 154-57). In 
finishing the account, he says that Ezra urged the people not to 
mourn, saying that it would be better for them at that time to 
keep the feast with joy, teal rtfv perapoiap Kal Xvirrfp ttjp brl rok 
Ipirpoadee i£r) pa pry pivots aa<f>dXeidv re i^etv teal <f>vXaKr)P rov prjSiv 
Spotop avpireaeiv. And he then adds, that after the people had 
kept the feast for the eight days, avexd>pr)<rav ek rk oUela perk 
vpvtov rov 0eov (cf. Neh. 9:5?) rrjs brapop0dxr€<os r&v 7 repi to 7 rokt- 
revpa irapavopr)04vr<ov *E£Spa x^P 1 v Either one or both 

of these passages may well have been suggested by Neh. 9 and 
10; but more than this can hardly be said. Josephus then 
passes on to the story of Nehemiah, which he gives in greatly 
abridged form. After narrating how the building of the wall 
was finished, he proceeds (xi, 180 f.): rk piv oiv e0vr\ rk ip rij 
TLvpla .... iSvatfripei (=Neh. 6:16 — end). Neeplas 8 e ttjp 
rrdXiv op&p d\iyap0p<o7rovperT]P (= Neh. 7:4, Kal 6 \ao? 0 AY 709 ip 
avT7j)Tois lepek re Kal Aevfoas irapeKaXeaep ttjp x <c * > P ap ifcknropra^ 
perekOelp ek rijp 7 rdXiP Kal pipeip ip airy* (Neh. 11:1, 10-23; 
12:1-26) .... t6p re yewpyovpra Xaop Ta? heKaras r&p Kapircap 
ixdXevae <f>epeip ek 'lepoaoXvpa, Xpa Tpe<f>ea0ai 8it)P€k£>$ e^oi/re? oi 
iepek Kal Aevlrai pi) KaraXeliraxn ri)P dprjcrKeCav (Neh. 12:44; 
13:10-12). 

It can hardly be doubted, in view of all this—and with nothing 
to point to the contrary conclusion—that the two chapters, Neh. 
9 and 10, stood at the end of the book of Ezra in the B edition. 

M To tay nothing of the xai clvc? *E£jpac with which 9:6 begins in the Greek version! 
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Both editions, A and B, must have continued in use for a con¬ 
siderable time. The extent to which Edition B was used may be 
judged from the fact that it was the one from which the old 
Greek version was made, as well as the one used by Josephus 
in writing his history of the Jews; 1 * while for a witness to the 
prestige of Edition A we have the fact that it was ultimately 
taken as the basis of the recension which alone was adopted for 
the “official” Hebrew Bible. 

It deserves especially to be emphasized that the Story of the 
Three Youths was present in both of the current forms of the 
history. At the beginning of the Christian era, there 
was probably no version of the Chronicler’s book in 
existence which did not contain this Story. Certain it 
is, at any rate, that those who made the recension now repre¬ 
sented by our massoretic text knew of no such form already 
existing, but were obliged to resort to excision. 

The trouble caused in the Jewish world by this Levitical His¬ 
tory of Israel, in its two incongruous editions, could be imagined 
even if we had no direct proof of it. As time went on, and the 
lingering traditional knowledge of the Persian period dwindled 
and disappeared, the Chronicler's compilation stood out con¬ 
spicuously as the one document dealing with the history of the 
Jews in this important time. It seems to have been little used 
at first, and when at last it became generally known it was looked 
upon with suspicion (witness its position in the Jewish canon, 
and its rejection from the Syriac Bible, to say nothing of other 
indications), but its ultimate recognition was inevitable. The 
final test came, of course, when the idea of a definite “canon” 
of divinely inspired scripture was first developed; namely, about 
the beginning of the second century A. d. The Jewish rabbis 
were obliged to meet squarely the question whether they should 
accept this book or reject it. On the one hand, it was the source, 
and the indispensable support, of certain theories which had come 
to be implicitly believed and cherished, especially in ecclesiastical 
circles; but, on the other hand, it was obviously an untrustworthy 
guide. Anyone could see that the Story of the Three Youths 
was incongruous with its surroundings, and it needed no unusual 
acumen to see that it was in fact an interpolation. Such naive 
attempts to cut the knot as that of Josephus, who substitutes 

i® And Josephus, as we know, was a writer who would have been careful to employ the 
orthodox recension. 
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“Cambyses” for the Artaxerxes of I Esdr. 2:15 ff., could only do 
more harm than good. And the case with the history of the two 
great leaders, Ezra and Nehemiah, was no better, for two versions, 
incompatible with each other, were in circulation. The situation 
was an intolerable one, and could be ended only in one way, 
namely, by a new recension. 

A final revision was accordingly made, and was officially 
adopted. The Story of the Youths was cut out bodily from the 
book, and care was taken that it should never again appear in the 
Jewish sacred writings. But unfortunately, in the excision of the 
Story, a part of the Chronicler's original narrative was cut out 
unth it. The cause of this accident is easy to see. The expanded 
Story, as edited by the interpolator, did not end with I Esdr. 
4:63, but extended through the first six verses of chap. 5. The 
interpolation in vs. 6, supported by the occurrence of the name 
“Darius” both here and in vs. 2, left the revisers no alternative; 
the knife must cut between vss. 6 and 7. Upon the excision of 
the Story followed necessarily the restoration of the Artaxerxes 
correspondence to its proper place. 

The choice between the two versions of the Ezra-Nehemiah 
story must have caused more difficulty. What led the Jewish 
revisers here to follow Edition A rather than Edition B can only 
be a matter of conjecture. Possibly some external evidence show¬ 
ing that the order of chapters in the former was older than that 
in the latter was still in existence. But it is perhaps more likely 
that what decided the matter was the presence, through 
interpolation, of Nehemiah’s name in the three doubtful 
chapters (see Neh. 8:9 and 10:1, and compare the date in 1:1), 
an interpolation which easily (and almost inevitably) took place 
after these chapters had been accidentally transposed into the 
story of Nehemiah. 

So much for the origin of our canonical Ezra. As for our 
First Esdras, it is, as has already been said, the one surviving 
fragment of the old Greek version of the Chronicler’s history, a 
version which was simply a faithful rendering of Edition B, and 
was probably made in the latter part of the last century b. c. 
The accompanying diagram will serve to illustrate the history of 
the two recensions. 

The extent of our First Esdras, it is hardly necessary to add, 
is due simply to accident. Probably all the manuscripts, Semitic 
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Chronicler’s History. Hebrew-Aramaic. 
(250 b. c., or later) 


Two long passages transposed from Ezra to Nehemiah; the 
first by accident, the second as a necessary result 
(Neh. 7:70-8:18 and 9:1—10:40) 


Story of the Three Youths 
(I Esdr. 3:1—4:42). 
Aramaic 



(Redactional expansions [I Esdr. 4:43-47a; 57-61] and 
alterations. Transposition of Ezra 4:6-24) 


Edition A Edition B (Neh. 7:73—10:40 trans- 

I , posed to end of Ezra) 


Greek translation (near end of 
last century b. c.) 

Excision of the Story, together with 
a part of the original history, 

I Esdr. 4:476-56; 4:62—5:6. 

(Beginning of second century a. d.) 

Canonical Ezra-Hehemiah First Esdras 
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or Greek, which contained any other version than the official one 
were systematically destroyed. Just as the old Greek version of 
Daniel narrowly escaped the fate which befell its Semitic original, 
being saved only in a single Greek codex and a secondary version, 
so this portion of the condemned Esdras recension was rescued 
by a lucky chance. There was only one such fragment, and all 
of our “I Esdras” texts and translations go back to it. It prob¬ 
ably consisted of a few quires plucked out of the middle of a 
codex. The first page of the rescued fragment began with 
II Chron. 35:1; and the last words on the last page were teal 
bnavvrixOTiaaVi which in this version had been the first words of 
Neh. 8:13. 

And it is certain, finally, that the manuscript from which this 
piece survived was Greek, not Semitic. There never existed a 
Hebrew-Aramaic fragment of the same extent as our First Esdras. 
Conclusive proof of this statement is found in the closing words, 
for in the Hebrew text Neh. 8:13 begins with UlDTl DTQl, not 
with the verb. 

Whether accidentally rescued or deliberately excided, it is 
evident that this fragment was not altered nor edited in any way 
by those who first preserved it by itself. No attempt was made 
to give it a suitable beginning, nor even to complete the obviously 
unfinished sentence with which it ends. 17 In every library of 
ancient manuscripts there are to be found similar fragments, con¬ 
sisting generally of a few quires surviving from codices of which 
the remainder has been lost; 18 fragments almost always through 
accident, but sometimes also through selection. In the sense in 
which any one of these might be called a “book,” First Esdras 
may be given that designation, but in no other sense. 

Except in the Lagarde Greek recension, which here, as in some other places (compare 
what was said above regarding the text of 4:39) has been deliberately “revised." 

i* Compare, for example, the accidental loss of the first part of the Peshitto version of 
Tobit, which has totally disappeared. 
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[Transcribed and Interpreted, with Collation op the Original Tablets, 
from the Text Published by George Rbisner 3 ] 

By Mary Inda Hussey 
INTRODUCTION 

The hymns which are transcribed and interpreted in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, are taken from tablets now in the Royal Museum 
in Berlin. They were acquired by that Museum in 1886, and 
were published ten years later by George Reisner, as Vol. X of 
the “Mittheilungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlung” under the 
title, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen nach Thontafeln griech- 
ischer Zeit. The dates of the tablets which are here discussed 
are preserved in only two cases, No. 2 (Reisner, No. 51) and No. 4 
(Reisner, No. 55), written respectively in the years 91 b. o. and 
85-86 b. c. 8 That they are copies of older tablets is stated in 
the colophon. 

No. 1 (Reisner, No. 56) is the twenty-first tablet of the series 
ubu a-an-ba-[ ]. How many tablets the series may have 
originally included is not known, this being the only one yet 
discovered. The hymn was continued on the following tablet 
with the line, “Istaritum suputu ina butuqtuma.” 4 In the 
ninety-five lines of this hymn (the number of lines in the colo¬ 
phon gives the number of Sumerian lines), the goddess Ishtar 
herself speaks. Her primitive character as goddess of vegetation 
and fertility is alluded to only in passing. It is Ishtar of the 
evening and morning star, Ishtar of battle, who lays low the 
mountains, shakes the earth and makes the heavens tremble, who 
speaks. 

i A dissertation presented to the faculty of Bryn Mawr College in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2 Other works on this collection are: Leopold Messerschmidt, Tabula babylonica 
VA.Th. 246 Afusei Berolinensis primum editur commentarioque instruitur , Berlin, 1896 
(Reisner, No. 1); Edgar James Banks, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen der von George 
Reisner herausgegebenen Berliner Sammlung , Leipzig, 1897 (Reisner, No. 4, 8-10, 53 rev. ); 
Max Dienemann, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen der von George Reisner herausqegebenen 
Berliner Sammlung , Breslau, 1898 (Reisner, No. 41, 47, IV). 

3 For the double method of reckoning time, see Banks, Einl. f 4-6. 

* A comparison with the beginning line of No. 4 (Reisner, No. 55) makes it probable 
that ina is a scribal error k for 1 a. 
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The series ubu bul-a-ge originally consisted of six hymns, 
four of which have been preserved. The first one is addressed to 
the goddess Gula, the second probably to Bel, while the fifth and 
sixth are in honor of Ishtar. The hymns are lamentations, as the 
name of the series indicates (sa alu sa sulputu), over the 
destruction of the temples and cities of Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, 
Borsippa, and Isin. 

The hymns are written in the eme-sal dialect of Sumerian, 
usually with its corresponding equivalent in Semitic-Baby Ionian. 
In face of the large number of pure Sumerian texts (see CT., XV), 
and the frequent occurrence of Babylonian variants for the same 
group of Sumerian signs, the theory that the hymns were origin¬ 
ally composed in Semitic-Babylonian, can scarcely be maintained; 
but the Babylonian version is rather to be regarded as a transla¬ 
tion of the Sumerian, written at a time when Sumerian had begun 
to die out. The orthography of the Babylonian translation may 
give some indication of the time when that translation was made. 
The interchange in the use of T with 0 and £ does not occur. 
However, the use of 3 and D instead of p in ga-bal for qa-bal 
(No. 1, obv. 26), e-mu-gan for e-mu-qan ( ibid ., obv. 28): 
uncontracted forms such as te-bi-a-at (ibid., obv. 32), ra-im- 
tum (ibid., obv. 53), sa-qa-a-ii-ma (ibid., obv. 23): the use 
of the sign pi with the syllabic values wk and we, as in 
a-wk-tum (ibid., obv. 59), a-we-lim (No. 5, rev. 10), points 
to a period before the linguistic characteristics of the documents 
of the first dynasty of Babylon had passed away. 

Concerning the time of the origin of these texts nothing can 
be said with certainty. The occasion of their composition was 
doubtless the commemoration of an historical event. In the one 
case it was a victory to which Ishtar’s cry of “Up! Forward!” 
had led her troops. In the other, it was a crushing defeat in 
which cities and temples were laid waste. 

My collation of the tablets reveals the excellence of Reisner’s 
editorial work. Should I make a criticism, it would be that the 
tablets are often not as well-preserved as Reisner’s copy would 
indicate. It is also to be regretted that the exact position on the 
tablet of the Babylonian translation is not followed. As a rule 
the Semitic-Babylonian does not occupy a line by itself, but is 
written in smaller characters and slightly below the line, at the 
end of the Sumerian half-verse. Reisner has inserted in brackets 
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lines 59, 61, and 63 of rev. No. 5 (Reisner, No. 53) from the 
duplicate of this text in the British Museum (Sm. 954). In this 
case he seems to have taken a greater liberty than his rights as 
editor allow. He should at least have indicated in some way the 
source from which the lines are taken. The few cases in which 
I differ from his reading are noted in the text. 

In the following pages brackets are used to indicate that the 
tablet is broken; dots, that the signs are too indistinct to be read. 
The metrical form and division into stanzas is indicated in the 
translation by the spacing. 

I desi^ gratefully to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Heinrich Zimmern in calling my attention to these series of 
hymns, and for invaluable aid and advice in many particulars 
during the preparation of this thesis; and to Professor George A. 
Barton for helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

Thanks are also due the officers of the Royal Museum in Berlin 
for their courtesy. 

No. 1 

Series: cru a-an-ba [ ] 

VA.Th. 276 + 277 + 429 + 556 + Fragm. (Reisner, No. 56, pp. 105-9, 
155,156). 

Upper Edge . 

man-nu i-sa-an-na-na-an-ni [ia-]ti 

ina a-mat 11x1 Bel u nu Nabu lis-lim 

Obverse . 

A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SA-A [ E-m]a- [GIN?] 

A-BA MD-UN-DA-AB-SIG-GI [ E-m]a- [GIN?] 

man-nu ti-mas-sa-la-[an-ni] ia-ti 

MU-GI-BI ME-E-GIN [gA8A]n ME(?)-E- [GIN!] 

5 is-ta-ri-tum ana-ku: [gasan] an-na ana-ku be-li-ku [ 1 

MC-GI-BI AL-MA-MA-AN AL(?)-MA-MA [-AN?] 

si-ib-rim u ra-ba-a a-na-as-sa-ab a-sa-ak-kAn 

AN AN-USAN-NA-KA GUB-BA-MU- [ne] 

ina sa-me-e ina si-mi-ta-an ina A-zu-uz-zi-ia 

10 SI AN-NA iL-LA ME-E SI-IN-GA-GIN f ] 

nu-Ar sa-me-e 

sa sa-ru-[ru]-sa ina sa-me-e sa[-ku]-A-um(?)-ma ana-ku[-ma] 

AN UD-ZAL-LI DA-KA .ZAL GUB-A-MU-[ne] 

ina same(-e) ina na-ma-ra-ti ina su. 

AN-DD UD-DU-TA AN-UD SU-A-KU [ ] GUB [ ] 

15 is-tu-A si-it ilu Samsi(-si) ana ereb(-ib) [Samsi ] 
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A KA Mfi-KA [ ] 

ina pi-e ta-ba-zi: ina pa-an ta-ba-zi [ ] 

AN-DD-SAO KUB-KUB-RA [mE E]-SI-IN-GA-[oIN] 

a-sa-ri-it-ti ma-ta-a-ti [ana-ku-ma] 

20 u I-Dfi Mfi-KA OUB-BA-MU- [ne] 

ina pa-an ta-ba-zi ina ti-zu[-uz-zi-ia] 

MAB-TE 8d-8d iL-LA ME-E-8I-IN-OA-OIN [ ] 

a-bu-bu sa e-mu-qa-a-su sa-qa-a-ti(!)-ma [ana-ku-ma] 
is-pa-tum te-bi-tum 

25 A DE Mfi-KA OUB-BA-MU- [ne] 

ina ga-bal ta-ba-zi ina ti-zu-uz-z[i-ia ] 

lipis Mfi Am A nam-ur-sag-ga A 

NAM-UB-SAG-GA ME-[e-]8I-IN-GA-GIN [ ] 

sur-ri ta-ba-zi i-di qar-ra-du-ti e-mu-gan [qar]-ra-du-ti ana- 

[ku-ma] 

A BIG Mfi-KA [GIN-NA]-MU- [ne] 

80 ina ar-kat ta-ba-zi ina a-[l]a-ki-i[a ] 

DU(!)-Am 0UL-BI ZIG-GA ME-E-SI-IN-GA-GIN [ ] 

na-as-pa-an-tum sa lim-nis te-bi-a-at ana-ku[-ma] 

EG1B Mfi-KA U8-SA-MU- [ne] 

ina ar-ki ta-ba-zi ina ri-di-[ia ] 

36 NU-NUNUZ RA-A TE-A ME-E-SI-IN-GA-GIN [ ] 

TI 

sin-nis-tum sa a-lik u te-bi ana-ku[-ma] 

[A( t)] KA8-A-KA TU8-A-MU - [ne] 

KA [T]U 

a-bi si-ka-ri ina a-sa-bi-ia 

[nu - nun]uz-gin dun ka-zal me-e-8i : in-ga-oin [ ] 

40 si-in-ni-sa-ku id-lum mu-dal-lum ana-ku-[ma] 

[A(?)] GdL- ne-da-ka gub-ba-mu- [ne] 

DU 

a-bi ea-al-ti ina ti-zu-uz-zi-[ia ] 

[nu-nun]uz mu-lu in-zu [me] e-si-in-ga-gin [ ] 

sin-nis-tum mu-da-a-tum pil-t[um] ana-ku-ma [ ] 

46 [A( ?)] DI-DA-KA [GUB-B]A-MU- [ne] 

a-bi di-nim ina d-zu-uz-zi-[ia ] 

[nu-nun]uz mu-lu e-ne-em zu [me-e-8i-i]n-ga-gin [ ] 

sin-nis-tum mu-di-a-at a-wk[-tim] ana-ku-[ma] 

[ Ki fi]s-DAM-MA-KA 

] A-KA B-Bd-DA 

50 ina ba-ab na-mi [ ] 

[kab-]ge mu-lu mu zu m[e-e-§i-i]n-ga-gin [ ] 

KA-AR IM ZU 

sar(?)-ra-ki-tum 
[ ] ba-ri-im-tum ra-im-tum 

[ ]••••[ ] NO[. ]ga'[ ] 

66 [ ]. 

[sa]-a tur-ra [ ] 


[tU8-A-m]u- [ne] 

ina a-sa-bi-ia 
m[e-e-§i-i]n-ga-gin [ 


ana-ku-[ma] 

.] OA [ 

Ul [ 


se-tu ser(?)-ra a-at(?) 


t 


] • •[ 


] 
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[bub ] SASIN-GE ME-BI KIN-A . . . 

bur s[a-si-i]n-nu pa[-ri zaq-te [ 


A[ ] 

] sa ina su-nu sak-nu 
[ana^ku-ma] 

[an an-u]san-na-ka [gub-ba]-mu- [ne] 

ina sa-me[-e ina si-Jmi-ta-an ina ii-zu-uz-z[i-ia] 


an[-na] sig-ga [ J 

sa-me-e ma-[la-at] 
im gub-bu-[a . . ] 


65 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90 [ 


[gASAN]-GIN bulug-bulug-ga 

BU 

be-el-tum sa pu-l[u-uk] 

[su]b-mu an-ta 

MD-Ufi 

zi-mu-ti-a ina sa-me-e pu-lu[b-tum na-sa-at] 

me-lAm-mu ensub-ba ku mu-ni-ib-bil [ ] 

me-lam-mu-ti-a ina ap-si-im nu-ni [dal-bu-ni] 

ME-E E-NEEM AZAG-MU SA-PAB GAL ZUG LIL-LA ta-6r(?)-8a [ ] 

ia-u a-wA-tim el-li-tum sa-pa-ru ra-bu-ti sa ana si-ir [ri-ta] 
sa-pAb MA® zug lil-lA-ku [ ] 

sa-pa-ru si-ru sa ana [si-ir tar-sa-at] 

I-NE-TE-EN TUB-BA 0U NU [UD-DU-NE ] 

ina i-ta-ni-sa si-ib-bi-ni-tim [is-fu-ru ul us-su-u] 

AB BA t-UM-MI-LA 


ina ti-amat ti-sar-ma 

ZUG-BA t-UM-MI-LA 

ana su-si-e ti-sar-ma 

A-GI-A ID-UTU-KIB-NUN-KI-KA 

ana a-gi-i Pu-rat-tim 

E-NEEM GASAN AN-NA-KA 

a-mat qad-su-ti 
[ga]sAN-GIN fi-KUB-BA 

be-ll-ku ana E-kur 
[dimmer (7) m]u-ul-lil-lA-ta 
is-tu-ti ilu ( T ) Bel 

[gASAN-GIN fiJ-KUB-BA 

be-li-ku ana E-kur 
[si(?) di * meb ]mu-ul-lil-lA-ta 
ina mab-ri ilu “ 

J MUUN-TI MU-TIN , 

ilani ti . . . . zi-[ka-ri 

. E-NE AL KU NU-NUNUZ 

ilu “ ti nar(?)-[ sin-nis-ti 
] lA E 
a-sar us-se-e 


AB-BA [si 0U-LU0-0A ] 

[tam-tim si-i gal-ta-at] 

ZUG [ SE A-AN-DU ] 

[su-su-d i-dam-mu-um] 
u[m-mi-lal ] 

[u sar-ma ] 

[a-sub-bi ab-lu-lu] 

[a-sur-ra-ak-ku i-dal-la-ab 

] 


[ 


Reverse . 

[ ] 

t ].[ 

[B-libit( ?)]-dim edin-na 

ki-ma a-ba-ri-i ina si-e-ri [ 
5 [an-na a-ba al]-dub 

sa-me-e man-nu ti-ri-ib 


t 
[ 
t 
t 
t 
[ 

[ 

t 

UB [ 
SU 


] 


1 

] 


MI NI [ 

] 

ME-E DUM-MU-[ 

[ana-ku ub-bal(?)] 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


35 


[ki a-ba al]-sig 

ir-si-tim man-nu ti-nar-ri^ 
[dimmer mu-din]-a-mes 
ilani [ijs-su-ru 
[dimmer a-nun-n]a ul-ul-mes 

ilu A-nun-na-ku it-tak-ki-pu 
[gdl- zi]-da 

ri-im-tum sa-qu-ti 
[gdl-]zi sag-us 

ri-im*[tum sa]-qu-ti 


40 


45 


50 


ME-E DUM MU-[ ] 

[ana-ku ub-bal(?)] 

ME-E MU-DIN b[a-AN-KUr] 

[ana-ku is-su-ru a-kas-sad(T)] 

ME-E GUL [ j 

[ana-ku ’-ab-bat] 
dimmer mu-ul-[lil-lA ] 

[sa ilu “ ] 

SA-A-BI [ ] 

a-s[e(?) ] 

SAG-GA SA-BI [ ] 


GASAN-GIN GUL-ZI 

be-el ku ri-im-[tum sa]-qu-tum sa ina mab-ri i[l-la-ku] 

DIMMER a-NUN-NA E-8I DIM LU A USUM GAL-BI [ME- e] 

ila A-nun-na-ku [ki-ma si]-e-ni ir-t©-' ti [u-sum-gal-lu ana-ku] 


BAD GAL KUR-KUR-BA 

du-ru ra-bu-[d sa] sade 

ELIM-MA KUR-RA 

ku-sa-rik-ki [sade 

I8-8A ID-DA [ ] 

[sa-bi-ik na]-a-[ri ] 


30 


ME-E SI GAR [-BI ] 

[si-gar-su-nu ana-ku] 

SI GUR-RU [ ME-E-GIN] 

na[-a-si(?) qar-ni(?) ana-ku-ma] 
mar-ri [ ] 

zak-[ ] 

KUR-KUR-RA ZUR-RI-e[s MU-UN GAB] 

ZAR-BI’ES MU-UN-SAL[ LA ] 

sa-[d]i*i ba-ag-ra-nis at-ta-ad-di [ sa-ar-ri-is u-ma-as-si] 

KUR-KUR UR-BI NE-Ib[-SIG-SIG-GE ] 

sa-di-i [is-te-nis a-sap-pan ] 

TUR-TUR-BI ZUR-RI ES MU-UN [-GAB] 

si-ib-bi-ru-ti-su [ba-ag-ra-nis at-ta-ad-di] 

GAL-GAL-BI ZAR-RI-ES MU-UN-SAl[ LA ] 

rab-bu-ti-8u sa[-ar-ri-is [u-ma-as-si] 

[ ur-tap-pi-is] 

KAK-KAK-BI d-DIM MU-NI-IB-DAR(?)[ ] 

as-tu-ti-su [ki-ma sam-mi ? ?] 

[a-a-mu] m£-ta mu-un-na-da-gub-ba [ ] 

ana a-bi-ia ina ta-ba-zi [at-ta-az-za-az ] 

[DIMMER mu-ul]-lil me sun-sun-ta 

MU-UN-NA-DA-KU [ ] 


ana 


ilu 


] 


ina qab-li u ta-ba-zi-me e-ma-da-a[m-ma 
[m£ g]u sul - SUL bal-sA mu-un-nu-[nu] 

ina ta-ba-zi ki-e a-sat-ti [ina pi-lak-ki a-[am-mi] 

[mE nam-b]u-dim mi-ni-ib-ri. 

ina ta-ba-zi ki-ma si-nun-ti at-[tap-ras ] 

[sag-sag ( ?)-dim].ba Am mi-ni-ib-gur-gur ri [ 

qaq-qa-da-a-ti ki-ma se-nu-?-?-bu-ti [u-pab-bir(t)] 
[ki-e-n]e-di gu-Am mi-ni-ib-sar-sar-[ra?] 

kip-pa-a a-gu-sa qit-ru-ba [ ] 

AN-A BA-GUB-BI-EN IM-E Am [ ] 

ina sa-me-e az-za-az-ma sa-mu-u[-ti(?) ti-sa-az-na-an] 


j 
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KI-A BA-GUB-BI-EN 

ir-si-tum az-za-az-ma 

A-BA MU-DN-DA-AB-SA-A A 

man-nu i-sa-an-na-na-an 
56 A-BA MU-UNDA-AB-SIG-GI 

man-nu fi-mas-sa-lu 
mu-[m]u di-da a 
su-mi is-ten 

I-IM-n-D-KAM-MA MU 

60 sa-nu-fi sti-mi 

Am-iii-u-kam-ma mu 
sal-su 

IV-U-KAM-MA MU A 

ra-bu-ti 

65 V-U-KAM-MA MU A 

ba-an-sti 

VI- U-KAM-MA MU A 

ses-sti 

VII- U-KAM-MA MU A 

70 si-bu-ti sti-mi 

MU-MU NAR-E(?)-NE 

ana su-mi-ia na-a-ru 

MU-MU DUB-8AR-RI-E-NE 

ana sti-mi-ia dup-sar-ru 
75 MU SU0-A-MU U8-KU-E-NE . 


d-RIG BA-SAR [ ] 

ur-ki[-te u-se-si-ma] 

E-MA- [gin?] 

ni ia-t[i ] 

A E-MA- [gin?] 

ia-ti [ ] 

ME-E GASAN AN-[NA ] 

ana-ku ilu Is-ta[r ] 

A GASAN KUR-KUR-[ra] 

be-lit matati 

NIN AN AL-DUB KI [aL-SIG-SIG-Gi] 

ru-ba-ti mu-rib-ti same(-e) 
mu-n[ar-rit-ti irsitim (-tim)] 

BIL GAR-SAR-[ SAB-RA] 

i-sa-tum na-pi-i[b"tum ] 

d-MA(?)-DU [ ] 

Ir-ni-na [ ] 

As ni ur-[sag-ga] 

sa ana e-dis-si-sa qa[r-ra-da-at] 

GASAN fi-UL-[MAS ] 

be-lit E-ul-[mas] 

SA-LI-NE-LU [ ] 

pa-gi-e ina E-[ ] 

sd nu mu-un-ga-[ga] 
te(?) qat-su ul i-[kal-li] 

A 


80 


85 


ana su-mi na-as-qa ka-lu-ti 

0U DIMMER im-mi-uu-dim [ ] A 

is-su-ra ilu Za-a 
na-Am-us-ku na-Am-bur-ra 
ka-lu-ti ap-ru-tum 

A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SA-A a 

man-nu i-sa-an-na-na-an-ni 

A-BA MU-UN-DA-AB-SIG-GI a 

man-nu ti-mas-sa-lu 

MU-GIG-BI ME-GIN 

is-ta-ri-tum ana-ku 

MU-GIG-BI AL-MA-MA 

si-ib-ri u r[a-ba-a a-na-as-sj 


nu-mu-un-da-an-pad-da-e-[ne] 

[ ] pi-ta-a ul i-li-’-ti [ 

e im-mA-Am -ri(?) [ ] 

ina biti ti-sa-ap-ra-as [ 

LUB-DUB-TA MU-RA-AN-GUB 

ina ti-gi-i iz-za-az-zu-ni 
e-ma - g[in ] 
ia-ti 

[e-ma] - [gin ] 

ia-ti 

me [ ]-e-[gin ] 

ana-ku-ma [ ] 

a[l-ma-m]a [ ] 

rab] a-[sa]-ak-k6n 


] 


] 


mu-gig-ib pa ud-du A [ ] SUB 

is-ta-ri-tum [su-pu-tu] ina bu-tu-uq-tu-ma 

I U8 XXXV A-AN MU SIT-BI IM XXI-KAN URU A-AN-BA-[ ] NU-AL-TIL 

(Statement concerning the scribe follows.) 
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TRANSLATION 

By the word of Bel and Nabu may it prosper. 

Obverse . 

Who is equal to me, me? 

Who is comparable to me, me? 

5 Goddess am I, I am mistress. 

Small and great I uproot, I lay low. 

In the heavens, in the evening when I take my place, 

(Var.: Light of heaven) 

10/11 (The one) whose radiant rising is exalted in the heavens, am I. 

In the heavens by daybreak when I .... 

15 From sunrise to [sunjset [ ]. 

In the mouth of the battle [ ] 

(Var.: In the face of the battie) 

The foremost of the lands, [am I.] 

20/21 In the face of the battle when I take my place, 

A storm whose power is exalted, am I. 

(Var.: A threatening quiver) 

25/26 In the midst of battle when I take my place, 

The heart of battle, the arm of heroic courage, the strength 
of heroism, am I. 

80 Behind the battle when I approach, 

A conquering power which hostilely attacks, am I. 

Behind the battle when I follow, 

35/86 The woman of “Up” and “Forward!” am I. 

Beside the wine when I seat myself 
39/40 The woman for the devoted man, am I. 

In a dispute when I take part, 

The woman who understands piltum, am I. 

In a law suit when I take part, 

The woman who understands the law, am I. 

49/50 In the gate of the house of women when I seat myself, 

A thief. am I. 

(Var.: A loving courtesan) 

54/55 [ ] not. 

A net (with which) the small [I ] 

A jeweler’s stone, a pointed dagger which is set in the 

loins (?) am I. 

60/61 In the heavens, in the evening when I take my place, 

The lady who fills the firmament of the heavens (am I). 

64 65 Through my appearance fear is established in the heavens, 
Through my radiance the fishes are affrighted in the deep. 
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(Var.: is spread out) 

Where is my clean word? A large net which [is laid(?)]over 

the fields. 

A mighty net which [is spread out 
over the fields.] 

Out of whose small meshes a bird cannot [escape]. 

It traverses the sea and the sea [is frightened]; 

It enters the marsh, and the marsh [laments]. 

The current of the Euphrates it [penetrates]; 

The word of the hierodule [stirs up the mud( ?)J. 

Mistress in Ekur am I [ ] 

84/85 From Bel [ ] • 

Mistress in Ekur ami [ ] 

Before Bel [ ] 

(Four lines broken away) 

Reverse . [ ] 

f ].r j 

Like clay( ?) in the field . . . . [ ]. 

5/6 The heavens, who shakes (them)? I [take them away(?)]. 

The earth, who makes it tremble ? I [destroy it( ?)] 

9/10 The gods are birds(?), I [catch(?)J the birds. 

The Anunnaki rage, I destroy. 

Lofty daughter (?) of Bel am [I ]. 

15/16 Lofty daughter (?) I[ ] 

Mistress am I, lofty daughter (?) who goes before. 

19/20 The Anunnaki like sheep I pasture, [I] alone rule. 

The great wall of the mountains, [their] lock am I. 

25/26 Ram(?) of the mountains which lifts its horns, [am I] 
Shabik of the river . . [ \ 

The mountains like dead bodies I throw down, like an enemy 

I spread out 

29/30 The mountains altogether I [lay low]. 

Their smallness like dead bodies [I throw down]: 

Their greatness like an enemy I spread out: 

35/36 Their strength like plants [I take away (?) ]. 

Beside my father in battle I take my place; 

39/40 Beside Bel in combat and battle I stand. 

During battle thread I weave, with the spindle I spin. 

During battle like a swallow I fly. 

45/46 Heads like (?) I heap up(?) 

My place of joy (?) attack [ ] 

49/50 In the heavens I take my place and send rain. 

In the earth I take my place and cause the green to spring 

forth* 


70/71 

74/75 

80/81 
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Who is equal to me, me ? 

Who is comparable to me ? 

My first name is, “I am Ishtar;” 

My second name is, “Lady of the countries;” 

My third name is, “The lofty one who causes the heavens to 

tremble, the earth to quake;” 
My fourth name is, “Flaming fire;” 

65/66 My fifth name is, “Imina;” 

My sixth name is, “The alone-va[liant];” 

My seventh name is, “Mistress of E-ul-[mash];” 

To my name the singer pagu-instrument(T) 

From my name the poet(?) does not restrain his hand: 

75/76 Against my splendid name the Kalu-priests cannot reveal. 
The bird like Zu I cause to fly from the house. 

The Kalu-priests, all of them, stand with the flute. 

Who is equal to me, me ? 

Who is comparable to me ? 

Ishtar am I, I. 

Small and great I uproot, I [lay low]. 

Resplendent goddess, art thou not( ?) an overwhelming flood ? 
95 lines is its size: Tablet 21st of the series uru a-an-ba-ba-[ ] 

not complete. 

(Statement concerning the scribe follows.) 

NOTES 

In the superscription, the reading lis-lim (DblD) “may it 
prosper” is to be preferred to lis-si (cf. Reisner, Einl. , XV). 
For the text of the first fifteen lines, see ibid., “Nachtr&ge und 
Berichtigungen,” pp. 155 and 156. 

LI. 1/2. Instead of Reisner’s [me-e-m]a, these lines are rather 
to be supplied according to rev. 53 and 55, e-ma-[ ], and 
rev. 81 and 83, e-ma-g[in]. 

LI. 4/5. The Sumerian equivalent for ana-ku be-li-ku is 
probably to be read [gasa]n me( ?)-e-[gin]. The characters 
standing immediately after the signs of separation in 1. 5 seem 
to be Sumerian, probably [ gasan]-an-na, which is literally belit 
same, “Mistress of heaven.” In the obverse of this hymn, 11. 
80/81, the corresponding Babylonian is qadsuti and in Reisner, 
No. IV, 17/18, it is ilu Is-tar. This epithet “Mistress of heaven” 
is due to her connection with the planet Venus (cf. Zimmern, 
KAT . a 424 ff.).—Beliku is a quasi-permansive ( DAO ., § 91, 2te 
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Auf., § 116) with change of a to l for the sake of vocal harmony, 
although the form belaku also occurs. Cf. the similar case of 
§ibreku, “I am small” (K. 4931, obv. 18), for §ibraku. After 
bellku the tablet is broken, but there is probably nothing to be 
supplied. 

LI. 6/7. The literal translation of the Sumerian line would be, 
“I, Ishtar, destroy, I lay low.” The Sumerian equivalent for §i- 
ib-rim and ra-ba-a would be tur-tur-ra and mah, respectively. 

LI. 8/9. For Ishtar as goddess of the evening and the morning 
cf. Zimmern, KAT .* 424. The use of in a with the infinitive is 
common in such texts as this 5 and is well adapted to poetic form 
of expression.—Uzuzzi perhaps II a from TTD (cf. Hilprecht, 
Assyriaca , p. 45). 

L. 116 is too much broken to offer a sure reading. It is prob¬ 
ably not ana-ku-ma ana-ku-[ma]. 

L. 136. Not la but ina with an infinitive. 

LI. 14/15. is-tu-u, written as if it were u on account of the 
rhythm? Instead of Tu(-rib) I read Tu(-ib), i. e., ereb(-ib). 

LI. 20/21. i-d£, syllabic writing for iDfi (^[>—). 

LI. 22/24. mar-te, dialect for the older mar-tu. Ishpatum, 
“quiver,” is one of the well-known symbols of Ishtar in her r6le 
as goddess of war. Cf. Ashurbanipal’s dream (Cyl. B. V. 52 ff.): 
Istar asibat Arba-ilu erubamma imna u sumela tullata 
ispati tambat qasta ina idisa salpat namsaru zaqtu. 
“Ishtar who dwells in Arbela entered: on the right and left she 
had quivers hanging; she held the bow in her hand, and the 
sharp sword drawn.” sa-qa-a-u is an uncontracted plural. 

L. 29. Although a little broken, rig seems to be plainly 
written. The usual ideogram is egir (cf. 1. 33). rig is probably 
a mistake of the scribe. 

L. 306 is not the same as 1. 346. In the former ki is plainly 
written. The remaining wedges would allow the restoration 
a-[l]a-ki-i[a. 

L. 32. Although broken, I read sa instead of 

L. 34. “When I follow,” not the enemy, but her own troops, 
just as “a-lik u $e-bi,” “Up and forward,” is a cry of encour¬ 
agement to her troops. Or is it a challenge to the enemy ? 

LI. 39/40. mudallum for mudtalilu (I* from bb“7). Ideo- 

&Cf. its frequent occurrence in K. 69, translated by Bollenrdcher in his Qebete und 
Hymnen an Nergal. 
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gram is ka.zal. In K. 257, rev. 17 ( ASKT ., 129,17), which is 
also eme-sal, the ideogram is ka.tab-ba. 

LI. 41/42. §altu, here not combat, but dissension, quarrel. 

LI. 43/44. pil-tum. Here as in S b 2, 5-6, and II R. 27, 
44-46 e f. the ideogram is in. K. 4243 obv. 1. 43 (CT., XVIII, 
p. 40) is doubtless to be read in = [pi-il]-tum, in which case 
it is a synonym of na(?)-a-su and si-lu-ii. DHB ., p. 5245 
offers no meaning. Professor Zimmern suggested “Streitobject,” 
or something that plays a part in §altu. 

LI. 45/46. Ishtar is often referred to as judge; cf. King, Seven 
Tablets , II, 77:25: di-in ba-bu-la-a-ti ina kit-ti u mi- 
sa-ri ta-din-ni at-ti. “The cause of men in justness and 
rightness thou judgest, even thou.” Ibid ., obv. 39: ilu i-lat 
zikruti ilu ish-tar sinnisati sa la i-la-ma-du mi-lik-su 
ma-am-man. “Goddess of men, goddess of women, whose coun¬ 
sel no one understands.” 

LI. 47/48. a-wk-[timj not merely the “word,” but the prin¬ 
ciples of the law. 

LI. 49/59 portray Ishtar as goddess of love. 

LI. 49/50. [£]s-dam-ma = house of women. Perhaps na- 
mi-[ ] is to be compared with nlmedu, “dwelling.” 

L. 52. sarrakitu = “Thief,” also used for inhabitants of the 
desert. 

LI. 56/57. a-at ( ?)-[ ] is possibly a verb in the 1st per. sing. 

LL 58/59. bur s[a-si-i]n-nu, “der Stein des Juweliers”—a 
conjecture of Professor Zimmern. 

LI. 64/67. zimu and melammu are, as Jensen ( Kosmologie , 
487) has pointed out, not to be translated “mit Glanz, auch nicht 
mit Schrecken allein, sondern mit schrecklichem Glanz.” For the 
long u in zlmua and melammua, see DAO ., § 80 B, e (2te 
Auf., §108, e). That na-sa-at is to be supplied is rendered 
probable by the corresponding Sumerian tu, i. e., gub-bu. 

LL 68/71. The restoration of Virolleaud, §i-ir [zi-ki-ki], 
does not seem probable. Cf. K. 69, obv. 41/42, and IV R. 26, 
43 a f. = a-mat-ka sa-p&r-ra §i-i-ru sa ana same(-e) u 
ir$itim(-tim) tar-$a-at. “Thy word is a lofty net, which is 
spread out over heaven and earth.” 

LL 80/81. The restoration of these lines is from IV R. 26, 
51/52. qadsuti is probably a mas. plu. to qadistu. Fem. 
plu., with transposition of the sibilant and dental, is qasdati. 
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For qadistu (Hebr. rHETp) as a designation of the hierodules 
in the Ishtar-Astarte Cult, cf. Zimmem, KAT* 591, 423, 437. 

Rev., 11. 3/4. Abaru according to DHB., p. 9 6 = 
schliessung .” It is probably something concrete. “Clay” is 
only a conjecture. 

LI. 5/8. The sense seems to require some such restoration as 
that made. I know of no parallel passages. 

LI. 9/10. Perhaps i§suru is a verbal form for i§puru from 
§aparu. The Sumerian would then be [dimmer ka-bal-bal]- 
a-mes. 

LI. 11/12. The frequent use of gul with the meaning abatu 
makes the restoration anaku abbat quite probable. 

LI. 13/14. Meissner, Supplement , p. 87 6, notes this passage 
under but offers no translation. He restores gul-zi as the 

corresponding Sumerian from 1. 17. The list of synonyms of 
martu enumerated in K. 107 + 4382, 11. 22 ff. (C7 7 ., XVIII, 
p. 20) is seen to be preserved without the loss of a line by joining 
it to its fragment, col. iii of obv. of K. 2040 (C7 7 ., XVIII, p. 7, 
a-h). It reads as follows: (22) me-ir-tum, (23) im-me-ir- 
tum, (24) bu-na-tum, (25) bi-in-tum, (26) bu-kur-tum, 
(27) ru-um-tum, (28) ka-lu-ma-tum, (29) bu-uk-ma(?)- 
turn, (30) ma-a[r-tum]. Although ri(i)mtu is not mentioned 
in this list may it not stand to ru-um-tum, ru-ma-tum, as 
bi-in-tum to bu-na-tum, the change of l(i) to u(u) being 
caused by the labial nasal m ? Cf. sumu, DID. 

LI. 15/16: a-s[e(?) ] is probably a verb in the 1st per. 

sing. 

LI. 17/18: sag-ga, a scribal error for sag-uS ? Cf. 11. 15/16 
and Br. 3585 and 5043. 

LI. 19/20 instead of ni-te-’-u as copied by Reisner, I read 
ir-te-’-id, I 1 from re’u, 1st per sing., with change of a (arte’u) 
to i under influence of K 4 (? ). As an example of a similar change 
cf. ir-di-su for ar-di-su in CT., XVI, p. 28:67, but the dupli¬ 
cate reads ar-di-su.—For usumgallu as Sumerian loanword see 
Leander, p. 18. 81, 2, 4, 188 in ZA., V, p. 67, 25 = attlma 

Istar usumgallu ilani. 

LI. 21/226: restored according to Reisner, p. 99, 54/55. Cf. 
the proper name ilu Ishtar-duri, “Ishtar is my wall.” 

LI. 23/24: Kusarikku, a mythological being, perhaps a ram. 
Cf. Jensen, KB., VI, 1 p. 311. 
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LI. 25/26: sabik nari, some kind of a river animal, perhaps 
a crocodile. Ideogram is iS-Sa as in Reisner, p. 92 b , 12. 

LI. 27/28: at-ta-ad-di, so read by Meissner in his Seltene 
assy. Ideogramme, No. 1331, and gab as ideogram instead of 
zi, probably on account of 1. 31. My copy of the text supports 
this reading.—bagranis for pa gran is. The restoration of 
28 6 and 34 6 is according to K. 11175, obv. 22 (Macmillan No. 
IV in BA., V) where the corresponding Assyrian is §ar-ri-is 
tu-ma-as-si. 

LI. 29-30: restored from Reisner, p. 99, 52/53. 

LI. 39-40: ta-ba-zi-me for ma (cf. DHB ., p. 487a).— 
e-ma-da-a[m-ma] for emmad (emmed). 

LI. 41/42. For satu, “ weben ” see BehrenV Register, p. 121.— 
in a pi-lak-ki a-tam-mi supplied by Professor Zimmern. 

LI. 43/44: at[-tap-ras] restored by Zimmern in KAT? 431\ 

LI. 45/46: gub-gub-bi (Br. 10213) =paharu. 

LI. 47/48: Kippa, see Jensen, KB., VI 1 , p. 395 = “Freude,” 
also “Freudeort.” 

L. 526: see K. 4931, 7/8 (ASKT., 116): musesat urkite 
who causes the green to spring forth, said of Ishtar. 

LI. 57/58: From this line it seems that the Sumerian for the 
ordinal “first” is to be pronounced di(sa)-da. The younger 
form of the cardinal is Dis, dil; is, es. (See Hommel in Congr&s 
InternaVl ties Orientalists, 1904.) 

LI. 59/60: “Second” is i-im-?-kam-ma. “Two” is min, men. 

LI. 61/62: “Third” is Am-?-kam-ma. The other numerals 
are unfortunately not written syllabically. 

LI. 63/64: Instead of m£ (Br. 2803) the ideogram is doubt¬ 
less sab (Br. 4327), as in the Ishtar hymn K. 257, rev. 11 
(Haupt, ASKT., pp. 126 ff.). 

LI. 65/66: Irnina is an oft occurring epithet of Ishtar (cf., 
Craig, Religious Texts, I, 67, 23; King, Seven Tablets, II, 75, 3). 
Jensen ( KB., VI 1 , 444) regards Inn ini 7 as possibly a secondary 
form from Irnini, which could come from Irinu, “Cedar,” in 
which case it would mean “our (dear) cedar.” 

L. 70: E-ul-mas, Ishtar’s temple in Agade. 

• AstyrincK-babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts aus der Sargoni denxeit, von Emil 
Behrenp, Dr. Phil., 1906. 

7 Barton ( Semitic Origins , 183. 3) has called attention to the fact that the name of the 
god of Snsa is written dixoir-ninni-brim, and the name of the city itself is written ninni- 
BRIM-KI. 
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LI. 71/72: pa-gi-e. pagutu, plu. page ( DHB ., 5146) seems 
to be the name of some mountain animal. The context demands 
the name of some musical instrument. Perhaps the instrument 
was made of pagutu-skin, hence its name. 

LI. 75/766: pi-ta-a ul i-li-’-u, they cannot open. Ideo¬ 
gram pad-da, i. e., see, or say. 

LI. 77/78: For the myth of the storm-bird zo see KB,, VI, 1 
pp. 46 ff. 

LI. 79/80; ab-ru-tum. For abrati cf. Jensen, KB,, VI, :l 356, 
and Meissner, Supplement, 3 a. The abstract prefix na-am in the 
corresponding Sumerian shows it to be an abstract noun, here in 
apposition to Kalu. ti-gi-e ( DHB ., p. 701a) is a synonym of 
balballatum ( DHB,, 2766, Meissner, Supplement , p. 38 a, and 
ZA,, XVII, pp. 241fiP.), which is a musical instrument made of 
metal. Cf. the Hebrew b^bn, flute. 

The catch line differs from the beginning line of No. 4 
(Reisner, No. 55, p. 103) in that ina is written where we expect 
la, Sub in place of a-me-a and ma instead of long u. The first 
may easily be a scribal error. Sub, however, is clearly written 
and is probably to be regarded as a new ideogram for butuqtu, 
meaning “(water) that destroys” (cf. Br. 1434), just as gal 
(Br. 684) is found alongside of a-gal-gal-la (K. 69:1). 


No. 2 

Series: uru-rul-a-ge 

VA.Th. 265 + 1728 + 2 Fragm. (Reisner, No. 51, p. 93) 
[ina a-mat] Hu Bel u ilu Belti-ia lis-lim 


Obverse, 

[dJbu rul-a-ge 

sa alu sa sul-pu-tti 

RC-E DRU RUL-A-GE 

ar-da-tum sa alu sul-pu-tti 

AMA CRU-SAG-GE 
5 GAL fi-AN-NA 
TU-MU £-A 

lB DIB AZAG 
DIMMER EN-A-NUN 
GASAN fi-GAL-MAR 
10 GASAN fi-NIGIN-MAR-RA 
GASAN AS-TE 

AMA fi-A 
[ ] 0D-B 

(Ten lines broken away) 


A fl-MU IM-ME 

a-fiu-lap bitl-mi i-qab-bi 

A 

GaSAN TIN-DIB-BA-GE 

GASAN NI-SI-IN-NA- KI GE 

GASAN di MMER qu-NU-RA-GE 

AMA fi-SAB-BA-GE 

AMA KA-AN-Nl(?)-Sl(?)-GE 

GASAN £-RAB-[Rl]-RI 

GASAN [kI AZAG-g]a-GE 

GASAN [UD-UD-AX] ki -GE 

dimmer se-TER [dimmer AZAG-S0D-GE] 

A fi[-MD IM-ME] 
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Reverse. [ma]-a a-ba od-me-na-dim ma-a di-di-in 

TU-0U DIM a w a • 

kima su-um-ma-tu ana mas-ta-ki-su ana mas-ta-ki-su 
5 nis-bi res-tu-A uru bul-a-gb sa ilu Gula la gamru 

ana zamar nisbi duppu gittu m ilu Bel-apal-iddina aplu sa m ilu 

Ea-bala^-su-iqbi 

apil m ilu Sin-ibni isi m ilu Bel-sum-lisir 

aplu sa m Itti-Marduk-bala$u apil m Ul1 Sin-mustesir-balatu 
[Babilu] ki ar b u mifeir Addari umu vi kam sattu clv kam 
10 [sa si]-i sattu ocxxi kam m Ar-sa-ka sami sa [ ] ki 

(Two defective lines follow) 

TRANSLATION 

[By the word] of Bel and my Lady may it prosper. 

Obverse . 

He of the city of destruction cries, “Would that help be to my 

house!” 

The maid of the city of destruction cries, “Would that help 

be to my house!” 

Mother of the capital, lady who brings the dead to life, 

6 Great one of E-anna, lady of Isin. 

Daughter of “The House,” lady of ilu gu .nu .ba, 

The lofty ib-dib, mother of E-sabba, 
ilu en-a-nun, mother of ka-an-ni( ?)-si( ?), 

Lady of E-galmab, lady of E-rabriri. 

10 Lady of E-niginmara, lady of the clean place, 

Lady of the throne(?), lady of Larak, 

Mother of “The House,” Asnan ilu azag-sud, 

(?) the maid “Would that my house!” 

(Ten lines broken away) 

Reverse. ? ? ? ? 


Catch line. 

Like as a dove to its dwelling-place, to its dwelling-place 
Colophon. 

First excerpt of the series uru bul-a-ge : to Gula: not complete: 

To repeat the copy of the long tablet of Belapaliddina son of Eaba- 
la$suiqbi 

son of Sinibni: by Belsumlisir 
son of Itti-Mardukbala^u son of Sinmustesirbalatu 
Babylon, the 6 th of Intercalary-Addar, the 155th year 
which is the 221st year of Arsaces king of (Babylon(?)) 

(Two defective lines follow) 
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NOTES 

Obv., 1. 3 ardatu is an unusual meaning for ru. Compare, 
however, the values amelu and bel. — The A in 1. 36 is an 
abbreviation for line 1 6. 

L. 4. tin-dib-ba = muballi^at mlti, i. e., “the one who 
brings the dead to life,” in the sense of “the healer of the sick.” 
Cf. Jensen in ZA., I, p. 186 and Zimmem in KAT.*, p. 410\ 

L. 5. For the reading Isin, cf. Bezold in ZA., IV, p. 430. 

L. 6. DIMMKE gu-nu-ra occurs in Reisner, p. 138, 112/113 and 

ibid., p. 94, 6. 

L. 8. DIMMEB en-A-nun occurs in Reisner, p. 137, 75. 

L. 10. mar-ra is dialect for gar-ra, sakanu (Br. 11978). 
Rev., 1. 1. For the colophon see Reisner, p. 35, rev. 3/4 = 
[ ]-bi( ?) ki-ma sa umu(-mu) ma-ti-ma a-a is-al . . . . [ ] 

L. 6. duppu git^u instead of duppu arku of Reisner, 
Einl ., p. xii. 

No. 3 

Series: ubu-rul-a-ge 

VA.Th. 548 8 (Reisner, No. 52, p. 94, 95) 

[ina a-mat ilu Bel u 11,1 Belti-ia lis-lim] 


Obverse. 

[tu-ru-dim 


15 


brgT 

hi ri 


Ml | 1 


] 


[kima su-um-ma-tu ajna mas-ta-k[i-su ana mas-ta-ki-su] 

[.LI-KU . . . .] RA U TE m[d-UN-DA-AB-SIO-SIG-Oi] 

[ a-[di ma-tim ana mas-ta-[ki ] 


A 

A 


E-A 

A 

A 


10 


[aha ubu-sao-g]e 
[gal e]-an-na 

[TU-MU] fi-A A 

[fB]-DIB AZAG 
[DIMMER EN]-A-NUN 

[gasan] E-gal* mar 
[gasan E ni]gin-mar-ra 
[gasan] As-te a 
[ama] E-A e ’ a 

[ ] za(?) ab E-gal-mar-a-md a 

ERIM-MA-MU AB E-GAL-RI-RI-A-MU 
KI-AZAG-GA a 
fi-GAL-MAR KI-SUB-t-A-MD A 

E-gal-bi-bi E-nam-en-na-md a 

-MD SE-IB NI-SI-IN- ki NA-MD a 

ebim-ma-mu ab E-gal-mar-a-mu a 

UBU SAG- GE A 


GASAN TIN-[DIB-BA - GE] 

GASAN NI-SI-l[N- KI -NA-GE] 

GASAN DIMMER GU-NU-[bA-Ge] 

AMA E-SAB-BA-[ge] 

AMA-KA-AN-NI-[si( ?)-Ge] 

GASAN E-BAB-BI-[Bl] 

GASAN KI-AZAG-GA-[ge] 

GASAN UD-UD~AK- ki GE 
DIMMER SE-TEB [dimmer(I)] aZAG-SUD*GE e 
TE-MU-UN-DA-AB-SIG-SIG-GI E 


TE-MD-UN-DA-AB-SIG-SIG-GI 

IM-ME RUL-A-ZU 

1M-ME 

IM-ME 

IM-ME 

BA BULUG-SAG-GE-MU 


E 

U 

D 

U 

U 

U 


8 The tablet is numbered 548 and not 584. 
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20 

fi-fiB 


GIG 

A 

E-Er-ra bil-lA-mu 

D 


A 

RA LI 

A 

GD BUB NUN-NA-MU 

U 


BA-BULUG GE 

A 

MA BULUG NUN-NA-MU 

D 


[ 


] SA-BAAD 


Er-ra ma-al-la-mu 

U 


[ 


] sa6-As 


E-BARA NUN-NA-MU 

U 

25 

[ 


] ME ANNA 

A-U 

tl-Stf-DE-A-MU 

U 


[ 


] NAM BARAG NUN-NA 

A 

8AG-U8-SA-MU 

D 


[hn] 

-TIR-RA 

A 

ZAG TIB AZAG(?)-GA-MU 

U 


[ 

] 

NI-SI-IN- KI NA 

A 


u 


[*] 


GAL-MAO 

E-A 

S-an-ni-mab-ba-mu 

u 

30 

[ 

] 

As-bar 

E-A 

E-ud-ud-ak ki -mu 

u 


[ 

] 

SA-BAD 


£ A . . . . ba(?)-mu 

u 


[ 

] 

IM-IL 


Am .a-mu 

U 


[ 

] 




0 


t 


J • • 



u 

35 

[ 


] GAL-H 

A 

MU-U8-KIN-TI-KA-NAG-GA-MU 

u 


[ 

] 

GUL-LA MAJJ 


MA-0UL-A-MU 

D 


[ 


] MU(?) NAM 

K-A 

Am-me sig-mu 

U 


t 


] ur(?)-si-na 

E-A 

Am-sig-mu 

U 


[ 


] . . TA-UD-DU 

A 

Er-ma-al-la-mu 

U 

40 

[ 


a]l-la-bi 


NU-MU-UN-GI-A-MU 

U 




. . LI . . . . 


[nu-m]u-u[n-g]i-a-mu 

U 


[ 





J e e 


Reverse. 



[ ] MI-RI-DIM TE-GA , 

. . . . 

MA-tf(?) 

.... 


[ ] A-MU PAD 



[ 1 


[ e] lum-e 


IM-MI-IN-ZAL-LA-RI 



.kab-tu 


8a us-tab-ra-a 


5 

[ ] dimmer MU-UL-LIL-LA a 

IM 

A-E 


[ ] . URU NA 

A 

IM 

A-E 


[ ].NA 

A 

IM 

A-E 


[ ].KI-NA 

A 

IM 

A-E 


[en-lil-ki] E-kur-ra 

A 

IM 

A-E 

10 

[KI -Ur] fi NAM-TIL-LA 

A 

IM 

A-E 


[utu-kib]-nun ki E-BABBAR-RUM a 

IM 

A-E 


[UBU'ZU] TIN-TIR KI 

A 

IM 

A-E 


[fi sag]-)l bad-si-ab-ba ki 

A 

IM 

A-E 


[fi-ZlJ-DA E-MA0-TI-LA 

A 

IM 

A-E 

15 

[E-t]e-me-an-ki 

A 

IM 

A-[B] 


[e-daJba-an-na 

A 

IM 

[ ] 


[ni-si]-in ki E-gal-mau 

A 

IM 

[ .1 


[e-ra]b-bi-ri 

E-A 

IM 

L ] 


[UD m]u TI-LA 

A-U 

UD MI-e-TI-LA 


20 

[umu|-mu) id-lu i-gam-mar 

umu(-mu) ar-da-tti ti-qat 


[uD-TU]r GUL-LA 

A-U 

UD AMAS SIR-RA 



[umuX-mu) tar-ba-si 

i-ab-bat umu(-mu) su-bu-ri 

i-na-sab 
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25 


30 


35 


.BA A 

.un 

[tur(?) .... gul(?)]-e 
[tar-ba-si i-a]b-bat 

.mar-bi A 

.ra-ba-a 

MU A NAM-MI-GUB A 

ana [id-lu] i-za-az-ma 

MI A NAM-MI-G1B A 

ana [ar-da-tti i]-za-az-ma 
[ olS mes gal]-gal-la a 

mi-e-si rab-b]u-tfi 

(UD-DU DUL-DUL]-DA a 

umu(-mu) nap-ba-ri 

[E]-NE-fM DIMMER MU-UL-LIL-LA-GE A 

a-mat ilu Bel it-tan-na-as-ra 


NU PAD A KI DA-NAM 

ul in-nam-mar 

AMAS IN-GA-SIR-RA 

su-bu-ri i-na-sab 
mu-Am da-ab-gi-gi 
i-da-ak 

mu-bi se-Am-du 

id-lu su-ma i-dam-[mu-um] 
gi(?)-bi se-Am-[du] 

ar-da-tim si-i i-d[am-mu-um] 
TIE G(JR-RU-U8*[AM-ME] 

ti-kab-bar 
stf-sti a[l-ma-ma] 

ana bi-lat [u-ra-ak-kas( ?)] 
bul-bul-Am i-[de nu bar-bar-ri] 
b-bit-ma [i-nu ul ip-pal-la-as] 


Catch line . 

[ ] U MU I-DE-BA A A 8E(?) [ ] 

ana dirig(?) be-el-tum pa-nu-su [ ] 

Colophon . 

[nis-b]i sanu(-u) uru-rul-a-ge nu-a[l-hl ] 

.aplu sa m ilu Bel-apal-iddina [ ] 

(Rest of the colophon broken away) 

NOTES 


It was not deemed proper to omit this hymn from the series 
on account of its Sumerian character, since it contributes to the 
proper understanding of the historic and religious significance 
of hymns, if those which the Babylonians themselves grouped 
together are studied together. Its transliteration is therefore 
given. It is a lament over the temples and cities of Nippur, 
Sippar, Babylon, Borsippa, and Isin (see Introduction). LI. 1/2 
are restored from the colophon of the preceding number, and 
11. 4/12 repeat 11. 4/12 of that hymn. It seems to be addressed to 
Bel, judging from its similarity to Reisner, No. 4 (Banks, 8-18), 
and from the expression, amat Bel (written mu-ul-lil-la), in 
rev. 38. It concludes with praises of the divine power in the 
following words (rev. 11. 19/20 ff.): 

The day annihilates the man, the day ruins the maid; 

The day destroys the court, the day lays waste the fold. 
. is not to be seen. 

It destroys the court, the fold it lays waste. 

.the great, it kills. 
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By that man it takes its stand, and the man wails, 

By that maid it takes its stand, and the maid wails. 

The large mesi-trees it lays waste, 

The day binds( ?) all to bilat. 

The word of Bel. and no eye sees it. 

LI. 19/20. It seems better to retain the translation “day” for 
the much-discussed umu: i. e., “day of terror” of the respective 
god, just as 5T5T DY is used in the Old Testament.—The most 
usual ideograms for idlu are dun and kal. In this hymn and 
in Reisner, p. 8:60, the ideogram is mu, and in Reisner, p. 122:20 a, 
it is ub-bi —uqat for uqatti. 

LI. 21/22. See the parallel passages in BA., V, p. 533, 4/5, 
and Reisner, p. 9, 103/104. su-u umu(-mu) tar-ba-§i ia-a- 
bat su-pu-ra i-na-sa-[ab]. 

LI. 23/24. Cf. K. 69, 1/2 (Bollenrtlcher, p. 30). bu-tuq- 
tu mu-ti-ib-ba-at e-bu-ru kat-tuk man-nu i-lam-mad. 
“ Dammbruch, der die Feldfrucht ertrftnkt, kennt irgendwer deine 
Gestalt?” 

LI. 29/30 (Cf. Reisner, 8, 56/57). a-mat-su ana ed-li 
ina ti-a iz-zak-kar-ma ed-lu sti-ti i-dam-mu-um. 

LI. 30/31 (Cf. Reisner, 8, 58/59). a-mat-su ana ar-da- 
te ina ti-a iz-zak-kar-ma [ar-da-tii si-i ta-dam-mu-um]. 
Translated by Banks: 

Sein Wort ergeht an einen Mann unter Weh, und es wehklagt der Mann, 
Sein Wort ergeht an eine Magd unter Weh, und es wehklagt die 
Frau.” 

LI. 33/34. The reading ukabbar is made certain by the 
parallel passages, Reisner, p. 18:33, and p. 21:33. 

LI. 35/36. urakas is to be supplied from Reisner, p. 7:37, 
where ti-r[a ] is written, but it is quite certain in K. 2875:9 
(Macmillan in BA., V, p. 533:19) where the entire line reads: 
umu - (-mu) nap-ba-[ra] ana bi-la-a-ti is-ta-na-kan: 
u-ra-kas. 

LI. 37/38 it-tan-na-as-rab-bit is apparently IV 2 from 
Banks translates (p. 11: 37) “wehet und wehet” but does not 
give any authority for such a translation. In Meissner’s Supple¬ 
ment, p. 98a, the word is noted but not defined.—i-nu ul ip-pal- 
la-as, no eye sees it. The meaning is, that no one can defend 
himself against the word of Bel, because it is invisible. An inter¬ 
esting passage is found in Hrozny’s Ninrag, p.-17 : 15 ff. 
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“Seitdem ich Anu in seiner Kraft erblickt habe, 

bin ich die Waffe, die die hohen Berge vemichtet, Mr die KOnigsherr- 
schaft geeignet ist, 

bin ich mftchtige Krfifte der Schlacht, das GeschOpf der Ishtar 
bin ich der Held, der auf die Bestimmung Eas [in] die furchtbare Schlacht 
geht.” 

In K. 2004, rev. 26 ( BA ., V, p. 535) Ishtar says: man-ma la 
im-mar-an-ni, “No one sees me.” 

The subject of the verb from 1. 19 to 1. 36 is umu, although it 
is expressed only in 11. 19 and 36. For the use of amatu as a 
bringer of prosperity, see the Hymn to Sin (IV R. 9), translated 
by Prof. Zimmem in Baby . Hymnen und Gebete , p. 12: 

“ Dein, dein Wort, wenn es im Himmel erschallt, werfen die Igigi sich auf 
das Antlitz nieder; 

dein, dein Wort, wenn es auf Erden erschallt, khssen die Anunnak 
den Boden. 

Dein, dein Wort, wenn es droben wie der Sturm wind dahinffthrt, lftsst es 
Speise und Trank gedeihen ; 

dein, dein Wort, wenn es auf die Erde sich niederl&sst, so entsteht 
das Grlin. 

Dein, dein Wort macht Stall und Hiirde fett, breitet aus die Lebewesen; 
dein, dein Wort l&sst Wahrheit und Gerechtigkeit entstehen, so class 
die Menschen die Wahrheit sprechen.” 


No. 4 

Series: uru uul-a-ge. VA.Th. 294 + 586. 

VA.Th. 294 + 586 + 2174 + Fragm. (Reisner, No. 55, pp. 101, 103,155.) 

ina a-mat ilu Bel [u Uu Belti-ia lis-]-lim 
Obverse, 


MU-GIGIB PA-UDDU 

Is-ta-ri-tum sA-pu-tu: la 
ga-sA-an an-na 


Nl[N GASAN £-AN-n]a 
[NIN GASAN fi]-AN-NA 

10 [nin ga]san £-an*na 

NIN GASAN KI UNU w GA 


A NU ME A 

bu-tu-uq-tu-A 

t[a-a d]ug-md-un-da-ab-tug-Am 
mi-nu i-ba-bu-ub 
(Var.: mi-nu i-qab-bu-su) 

A UD-DU A NU ME A 

a-bu-lap ..... un bir(0 tim: 
la lu(?)-’-mu(?) 

TA-A DUG-MU-UN-DA-AB-TUG-Am 

mi-nu iq-qa-bi-ki 

A UD-DU A NU ME A 

ina ni-si ma-la i-ba-as-(?)-se(?)- 
e i-mab bi 

TA-A GU MU-UN DA-AB-BUL-A 

mi-nu ma-tum i-nu-us-sa-X ?) 
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NIN QASAN KI 0ALLABI M A UD-DU A ND ME A 

16 be-el-is-sa ina bi-tim i-mab bi 

NIN GASAN SAR-SAO-KALAM-MA TA-A DUG-MU-UN-DA-AB-TUG-XM 

ma-la ta-qab-bi-i i-pu-sa-ki 

NIN GASAN fi-TUR-KALAM-MA A UD-DU A NU ME A 

NIN GASAN TIN-TIR^-RA TA A DUG-MU-UN-DA-AB-TUG-XM 

20 UD DA-A-RA SAG ME-IR A TA 

ka-la ume(-me) ina libbi(-bi) ag-gi: ina nu-ng-ga-[atl libbi(-bi) 


gu gig-ga 

ina ri-gi-im mu-si 

[a]n al-dub-ba-ta 

25 sa-me-e ina ru-ti-bi 

[AN] AL-DUB-DUB-BA-TA 
[Bl]L(?) - US-SA 

ina ak-ku-li 

[mu]-gig-ib bili-(bi-li) bili 

30 ina i-sa-a-tum na-pi-ib-tim 

[mu]-gig-ib 

[mU-GIg]-IB GASAN AN-NA 

[ ] 

36 [ 

(Conclusion of obverse is broken away.) 
(Beginning of reverse is broken away.) 


SUG-RA SIG-GA 

sa ap-pa-ri ma-lu-ti 

KI SIG-GA-TA 

ir-si-tim ina nu-ur-ru-[i 

KI SIG-SIG-GA-TA 
AN-NA iL-LA TA 

sa ina sa-me-e nap-bu 
ki-bal-Xm Xm-ga-gin 
sa el mat nu-kur-ti i-za-an-nu-nu 

ana-ku 

SI AN-NA iL-LA-TA 

nu-ru ina sa-me-e ina na-§e-e 

SI AN-NA IL-LA-TA 
GI-GI-DA 

i-]sa-gu-mu: a-ra-bu-ii sa ina .. .. 


Reverse. 


5 


10 


15 


25 


[ ] fe-BI [ ] 

[ ] NIN-NA GAL[-U8U DIM ] 

ki-ma ti-sum-gal-li [ ] 

[ud]-dal-li-na-Xm mu-lu un-nu-un-zig[-zig-gi] 

[um]-ma-an la [u-sa-at-bi ?] 

[dimmkb] nini ga[l( ?)-usu( ?)] Xm [ ] 

[ud]-dal-li-na-Xm mu-lu un-nu-u[n-zig-zig-gi] 

[ ] Xm s(5-a-ni-sC [ ] 

. [ana] qati-sa . . . [ ] 

[UD-DAL-Ll] - NA-Xm MU LU UN-NU-UN-[ziG-ZIG-Gl] 

. . . [ ] Xm ME-RI-NI-St NI [ ] 

. . . [ ] li se-pi-sa sal(?)-la . . [ ] 

UD-DAL [-LI - NA]-Xm MU-LU UN-NU-UN-Zl[G-ZIG-Gl] 

. . . [ ] . . . NA ME-NA MU-UN-ZI-ZI 

ma-ti-ma te( ?)-ba-a-[at-( ?)] 

UD-DAL-LI - NA-XM MU-LU UN-NU-UN-ZI-ZI 

DIMMEB NINI ME-NA MU-UN-ZI-[z]l 

ud-dal-li-na-Xm mu-lu un-nu-u[n-zi-z]i 

[a]n(?) As bad-du-Xm ki-a As mab-[X]m 

[ina 8a]-me-e e-dis-si-sa na-ba(?)-at ina ir-si-tim e-dis-si-sa si-rat 

[ud-dal]-li - na-Xm me-na mu-un-zi-zi 
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[an As] maq-Am ki-a As maq-Am 

[ina sa-me-e e-dis-si-sa m]a-ba-at ina irsitum(-tim) e-dis-si-sa 

§i-rat 

[ud-d]aL-LI - NA-Am MENA MU-UN-z[l]-ZI 

30 GIS AKKIL KI-AZAG-TA AS(?) IM(?) BE . . [ ] NA(?) 

as-ri el-lim sub-si sa na . . . . 

UD-DAL-LI - NA-Am ME NA MU-u[n-z]i-ZI 

Catch line . 

SAG ME ME SAG I-IM GINNA NAM ME-RI ME [GAB n]a(T) NAM 

: ki-la-al-lu-ni-ma 

30 ga-ga-da-tu ni-si-it-ti se-pa [ni-ir-b]i .... 

Colophon . 

nis-fci [v]-ti ubu uul-a-ge la gamru ana zamaru(-ru) [nisbi duppu 

gittu] 

m Bel-apal-iddina aplu sa m Ea-balat-su-iqbi apil m ilu Sin-ibni 
qa[ti m ilu Eia]-balat-su-iqbi aplu-su 
[Kalu sibru]-(ru) ilu Marduk kan Babilu ki arfeu xi umu xvii kan 
sattu clxiii kan sa si[-i cc]xxxi kan 
m Ar-sa-ka-a sarri. 


TRANSLATION 

By the word of Bel [and my Lady may it] prosper. 

Obverse . 

Resplendent goddess, art thou not an overwhelming flood T 
5 Mistress of heaven, how may one invoke thee? 

Var.: how may one name it? (i. e., thy 

name) 

Lady, [Mistress of E-anna] how long (?)? ? 

[Lady, mistress of E-]anna, how mayest thou be invoked? 
10/11 [Lady,] Mistress of E-anna, among men, as many as there are, 

she is great. 

Lady, mistress of Erech, how does the land tremble ? 

14/15 Lady, mistress of IJallab, her mistress is great in the house. 

Lady, mistress of Jfarsagkalama, whatever thou sayest, he 

will do it for thee. 

Lady, mistress of E-turkalama, art thou not an overwhelming 

flood ? 

Lady, mistress of Babylon, how may one invoke thee ? 
Ishtar speaks. 

20/21 All day with an angry heart 

(Var: in anger of heart) 

In tumult of the night of which the swamp is full. 

When I cause the heavens to tremble the earth to quake 
When I cause the heavens to tremble the earth to quake 
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In the firebrand which in the heavens flames up, 

29/30 Goddess, in the flaming fire, which over the hostile land 

rains, am I. 

Goddess, light in heaven when I arise, 

Goddess, mistress of heaven, light in heaven when I arise. 
.it howls: the storm-bird when. 

Conclusion of the obverse and beginning of the reverse is lacking. 

Reverse {Priest). 


. . .'. like a tyrant 

4/5 Since distant [days] did not allow a people to arise. 

Ishtar, like a tyrant. 

Since distant [days] did not allow a people [to arise]. 

. her hand . 

10 Since [distant days] did not allow a people [to arise]. 
. her feet . 

Since distant days did not allow a people [to arise]. 

14/15 .... when will she arise ? 

Since distant days did not allow a people to arise. 

Ishtar when will she arise ? 

Since distant days did not allow a people to arise. 

In heaven, she alone is a herald; , in the earth, she alone is 

lofty. 

Since distant days, when will she arise ? 

In heaven, she alone is great; in the earth she alone is 

lofty. 

Since distant days, when will she arise ? 

Lamentation in a clean place . 

Since distant days, when will she arise ? 

For the catch line see the following hymn. 

Colophon. 

[Fifth] excerpt of the series ubu qul-a-oe: not complete: to repeat 
the [copy of the long tablet of] 

Belapaliddina son of Eabala^suiqbi, son of Sinibni: by Eabala^su- 
iqbi son of 

[the Kalu-priest] of Marduk. Babylon, eleventh month, seven¬ 
teenth day of the 163d year, which is 226th year of Arsaces, 
King of (Babylon?). 
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NOTES 

For Reisner’s note of the interchange of obverse with reverse 
in copying, and the publication of the additional fragment, see 
Reisner, Ncichtrdge , p. 155. The obverse of this tablet is clearly 
written, and furnishes a reliable text except where the tablet is 
broken. 

LI. 1/2. As is noted above, this line is similar to the catch 
line of No. 1 (Reisner, No. 56). suputu, ideogram pa-ud-du. 
VR 21, 18 a, 6. (. . . ud-du) is to be supplied from this passage. 
—butuqtu: for the enclitic, interrogative particle, see DAG., 

§79 7 . 

L. 66 is repeated in 11. 106, 146, and 186. With our present 
knowledge of Sumerian, it is doubtful whether 11. 76, 116, and 
156 are to be regarded as the Babylonian translation. The scribe 
may have composed a new Babylonian half line to avoid the four¬ 
fold repetition. 

LI. 6/7. The usual ideogram for abulap is a. — The meaning 
of la(?) lu(?)-’-mu(?) is not clear. 

LL 10/11. The ideogram for nisi is perhaps a. since Br. 
11326 = ameluti. — i-mab-bi perhaps corresponds to ud-du 
(Br. 7879), and i-ba-as(?)-se(?)e to me-a (Br. 10459). A 
break in the text makes the reading of se uncertain, but two hori¬ 
zontal wedges are faintly to be seen, making the last sign e. 

LI. 14/15. belissa for belitsa for belitsa. 

L. 10 a. E-anna, Ishtar’s temple in Erech. 

L. 136. Reisner has copied i-nu-us-sa-an. an, however, is 
considerably broken so that this reading is very uncertain. The 
form requires either aspiration (^^) or the syllable am (£^ ). 
From the wedges now remaining, it was impossible to determine 
which it was. 

L. 14 a. For the reading Qallab see Jensen, KB ., Ill, p. 108 5 
and Zimmern, ZA ., Ill, p. 97. 

L. 16a. Harsagkalama, i.e., Mountain of the land. According 
to Hommel ( Grundriss , p. 339) about fourteen kilometers east of 
Babylon. 

L. 18. £-tur-kalam-ma, i. e., House of the court of the land. 
Probably the name of Ish tar’s temple in Harsagkalama. (Cf. 
Jastrow, Religion , p. 311, note.) 

L. 28. akkulu. The restoration of [bi]l (if that is correct) 
making the ideogram [bi]l-us-sa and the context demand such a 
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meaning as “brand,” “firebrand.” It is probably a derivative of 
l^alu. 

L. 30. el for eli like an for ana in KB ., VI 1 , 34:13. 

L. 36. arabu (in Meissner, Supplement , 156, Nachtrdge , 
104a) explained by i^ur mebu, i. e., storm-bird. 

Rev. The reverse is a lamentation. 

L. 4. UD-DAL-Li-NA = (Reisner, No. 53, p. 96,11. 14/15) ki- 
ma sa ume(-me) ul-lu-tim, or ibid., p. 97, 11. 48/49 = sa ina 
ume(-me) ul-lu-ti. L. 46 may possibly be restored [um]-ma- 
an la [u-sa-at-bi]. 

L. 20. na-ba(?)-at, Perm. 3 fern. sg. Ideog. dil-bad-du 
as in IV R. 27, 23 a (Br. 42), or is it bad-du alone? For Ishtar 
as “Verktlndigerin” see Zimmem, KAT l 8 , 424 ff. 

L. 23. [ma]-ba-at(?), Perm. 3 fern. sg. from mabbu, 

also written mabu. 

LI. 25/26. Although 1. 25 is much broken, the parallel pas¬ 
sage (K. 2004, obv. 25 in BA., V, p. 534) shows that gis-akkil is 
to be supplied, which in Babylonian = ikkil ina asri ellim, i. e., 
Lamentation in a clean place, asru ellu is explained by Zim¬ 
mem (Beitrdge z. Kenntniss d. Baby. Relig., Surpu, p. 59, note 
to 1. 165) following Haupt, “als euphemistischer Bezeichnung 
fttr die Wtlste, entsprechend hebr. "HP© Dips.” 

L. 33. It is possible that the month Addaru is meant, since 
the sign su has the value adaru (B 10824), but it is much more 
probable that the scribe meant to write xi (^). The eleventh 
month is Shabatu. kan as sign of the genitive and variant for 
ge, see Hommel, Sum. Lesest., p. 142. 

No. 5 

Series: ubu bul-a-ge 

VA.Th. 159+207 +-301+317+367+587+2180+2187+1 Fragm. (Reisner, 
No. 53, pp. 96-99). 

Obverse. 

[ina a-mat ^Bel u Uu ] Belti-ia lis-lim 
sao-pi(T) sag i-im gin-na-nam me-bi me gab(T) na [nam(?)] 

: ki*la(T)-al-lu-ni-ma(?) 

ga-ga-da-tu ni(?)-si(?) it(?) s[e-p]a ni-ir-bi 

SAG-V-KAM GI8-SUG MU8-E-GAL-XM MU-UN-LA0. 

5 ba-mu-us-ta ina a-pa-ra-tu mu(?)-ni(T)-su ra-mi a.bu 

NIN MU BNGUB-BA-GE(?) .... BA GA KU . . . . p MU-BA-NI SU-UB 

ina [id]-lu u(?) ar. 

ZA-E IDE-BAB-BA. A-BA MU-UN-PAD-DE-NAM 
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10 

15 

20 

25 

90 

43 

45 


50 


55 


ka-a-ti. man-nu i-mur-ki-[ma] 

KI-EL DIMMEB-SES-KI IDE-[bAR]-RA.BI MU-BA-NI-SU-UB 

ZA-E IDE-BAB-RA A BA MU-UN-PAD-DE-NA[m] 

UD-DAM AL.RUL NE-MU-DA-AN-ZU 

. li_ 

UD-[d]aL-LI-NA AL [DE-DE(?)] NE-IM[-MA( ?)-AB] . . . . OA 

ki-ma sa ume(-me) ul-lu-tim li. 

DIMMER N i NI AL .£ NE-MU-DA-[AN]-ZU 

UD-DAL-LI-NA AL DE-DE NE-IM.OA 

AN-NA RU As . OA-AN-GI-OI-NE-EN 

ina e-dis-si-su [is-su-ra?] li-id-di(?)-nu 


ENGUR-BA RA As TAR 
AMA MU-GIG-IB 


ud-dal-li-[na 


nini(T) 

ud-[dal li-na] 

SIG MA [ 

ud-[dal-li-na 
dimmer [ 

[ 

(Traces of 11 lines) 

DIMMER .... NE(?)-8I . 
UD-DAL-LI-NA 

a-sa(T)-lam: i-na-an-na 

UD-DAL-LI-NA 

lul(T)-dam-na 

UD-DAL-LI-NA 

sa ina ume(-me) ul-lu-ti 

DIMMER NINI 

UD-DAL'LI-NA 
DIMMER Nun 
UD-DAL-LI-NA 
DIMMER N i NI 

UD-DAL-LI-NA 
DIMMER mm 

UD-DAL-LI-NA 


GA-AN GI-GI-NE-[e]n 
SUL AL(?) KU A GIN 

sa ana ed-li(?) . . . ana-ku 
pa] nu-ud-du-a gin 

ul bti [-pu-tu-u ana-k]u 
sul(T)] al(T) ku a gin 

PA-NU-UD-DU-A GIN 
]. 

] . [ ] 

pa]-nu-[ud-du]-a [g]in 
]ra 

] GIN 

mar(T)en-na [ ] 

AMA MU-NU-UN [ > ] 

MU-UN-NA-BA-UD-DU-E-NE . . 

sag-mi-a-mu: sa be-lit(T) d[a-miq-ti- 

i a ] 

azag dimmer nini azag: el-li-tum 
ilu [Istar] 

KUB-BA SIG-GA GIN-ME-[en] 

ina ma-a-ti sti-tu-rat ana-k[u] 

KUB-BA SIG-GA GIN-[mE-EN] 
KUB-KUB-BA SIG-GA GIN-ME-[en] 

kur-kur-ba sig-ga gin-m[e-en] 

BARA-GA SIG-GA GIN-m[e-EN] 

BABA-GA SIG-GA GIN-m[e-EN] 

baba-bara-ga sig-ga gin-[me-en] 
bara-bara-ga sig-ga gin-m[e-en] 

BARA AZAG(?) BABA AZAO(?) . . . 
8IGGA GIN-m[e-EN] 


MU-GIG-IB MU-GIG-IB MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 

60 mal(T) la-li-ia-ma 

GASAN DiM-ME-IB AZAG NIGIN- 

MAB(?)-RA(T) GA-GA MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
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GA8AN 0AB-8AG-KALAM MA 
GASAN fi-TDB-KALAM-MA 
GA8AN TIN-TIB ki -BA 
65 DIM-GUL TIN-TIB(?) KI 
MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 


-MU-NA-NAM 


ana mas-ta-ki-ia-a-ma 

GAS MU-DN-NAG-A-NA 
UD-DA SI 8AG-GA 

umu(-mu) n[a]-pis-ti ina 

KI-TA BAB-BI SIG-GA 

sap-lis pi-rit-ti . . 

AN-TA A-NUN-NA 

e-lis bar(?)-da tum 

UTUK fi A ZA E MAR ME EN 

at-ta si-rat 


MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 


MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 
MA LA-MU-NA-NAM 


GAS MU-UN-NAG-A-[NA] 

sa si-ka-ri mas-tu-[ti] 

.si(?)-kar: . . -bi-la-ta 

[be]-nb-bn-ma-al 

libbi(-bi).li-ib-si 

[BE . . . ] NE-EN-MA-AL 

.... li-ib-si 

GU NE . . . . IB-BI 

a-mat i-[qa]b(T)-bi 

MU-LU NU MU-DA-SA 

man-nu ul i-sa-an-na-an-ka 


NE 8E-IB fi-TUB-KALAM-MA KI NE EN-GI-G[l] 

[k]i su bi-im balag-gu [ ] 

Reverse. 

AN SUD UD-DA-i.M BIL-DIM SAB 

KI-TA ZA-E-SI-IN-GA-ME-[eN-NE( ?)] 

nu-tir same(-e) sa ki-ma i-sa-a-tti ina ma-a-tim nap-bat at-ti-ma 

MU-GIG-IB KI-A GUB-BA ZU-[ne] 

is-ta-rit ina irsitim(-tim) ina ti-zu-uz-zu-[ki] 

5 KI-DIM LAB-BA ZA-E-8I-IN-g[a-ME-EN-]nA 

sa [ki-ma ir]-si-tim sti-tu-qa-tum at-ti-ma 

ZA-E SILA ZI-DA 8U-Xm-MI-NI-[iB-8]aB-SAB 


ka-a-sti su-li-e kit-tum 
fi mu-[lu]-b 

ana bit a-we-lim 


i-kar-rab-ki 

TUB-TUB-BA-ZU-NE 

ina e-ri-bi-ka 


UB-BAB-BA 


Stf-TI-A 


GIN-A-GIN 


it-ta-na-al-la-ku a[t-ta] 
AN-NA b[£-g]uB-[ba] 
ti-su-um same(-e) 


bar-ba-ri sa ana li-ki-e bu-ba-di sti-lu-ki at-ta 

UR-MA0 SAG-GIN-TA GIN-A-GIN 

ni-e-su sa ina qir-bi-e-ti it-ta-na-al-la-ku a[t-ta] 

UD-DA MUL Kl-EL AN-NA u[£-g]uR-[ba] 

umu(-mu) ar-[da]-tum ti-su-um same(-e) 

KI-EL DIMMER nini AN-NA 

ar-da-tum ilu Is-tar 

TE-DE-LAL SUB-LAL AN-NA 

sa sti-kut-ti sti-bi-i sak-na-at 

ag-(5-As dimmer babbab-ba an-na 

ta-lim-ti ilu llamas 

MU-NI-SO GUB-BA As GUB-GUB-BA 

ana sti-ta-bu-lu te-ri-e-tti az-za-az [gi]t-ma-lis az-za-zu 
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25 a-a-mu MMMEB en-zu-na-ra mu- 

ni-sO gub-ba As gub-gub-ba 

ana a-bi-ia ilu Sin ana 

8ES-MU DIMMER BABBAB-BA MU- 

NI-sO GUB-BA As GUB-GUB-BA 

ana a-bi-ia ilu Samas ana 

MA-RA BABBAR-SAB-BA MU-UN- 

NA-GUB-BA MU-NI-StJ GUB-BA As GUB-GUB-BA 

30 sa ia-a-si Na-an-na-ri ul[-zi-iz-za-an-n]i ana 

MU-GI-GI-IR-RA-GE m[u-NI-8& 

GUB-BA AS GUB]-GUB-BA 

ina same[(-e) id-di-sti-ti ana] 


35 


40 


EL-LU AB-RI-MU a[b-BI-]mU 

ina ri-sa-a-ti ta-na-da-tu-ii-a ta-na-da-[tu-ti-a] 

A-O-LI-LI MU-GIG-IB MU-LU AN-NA 8I-IM-[GIN] 

ina ri-sa-a-tum is-ta-ri-tum ana-ku sa-ki-is al-la[k] 


GASAN AN-NA 

ilu Istar 

GASAN AN-NA 

ilu Istar 

GA8AN AN-NA SI-GAB AZAG TAG- 
TAG-MU 


AN-NA AN USAN-NA [GIN] 

i-lat si-mi-tan ana-ku 

AN-NA UD-ZAL-LA GIN 

[i]-lat se-ri-e-td ana-ku 


AB-BI-MU 


45 


Uu Is-tar pi-ta-at si-gar same(-e) el-[lu-]tim ta-na-da-tu-ti-a 

AN AL-DUB KI AL-SIG AB 

same(-e) ti-rab-bi irsitim(-tim) ti-nar-ra-a$ 


AN AL-DUB-DUB KI AL'SIG-SIG AR 

mu-rib-bat same(-e) mu-nar-ri-^a-at irsitim(-tim) 

UL-RE-sC-MU SAB KUB-KUR-BA 

ZAG-GIN MU-BI AR-RI-MU 

sa ina sti-pu-uk same(-e) nap ba-tum ina da-6d-me zi-kir-su 

sti-pu-u 

50 USUM-GAL AN-NA-GE NIM-MA KI 

00-BU-CR-RA 0A-BA-AB AR 

sar-rat same(-e) e-lis u sap-lis liq-qa-ba-a 

KUB-KUB-RA UB-BI NE-IB-SIG-SIG-GI AR 

sa-di-i is-te-nis a-sap-pan 

KUR-KUR-BA BAD-GAL-BI ME-EN 

ZA-E 018 SI-MAB-BI ME-EN AR 

55 s& 8&-di-i du-ur-su-nu ra-bu-ti ana-ku si-gar-su-nu ana-ku 


60 


SX-ZU 0E-EN KU-MAL BAR-ZU 0E-EN 8fi-NE 

libba(-ba)-ka li-nu-ub ka-bit-ta-ka lip-sab 

UMUN DIMMER qAL-E SX-ZU 0E-EN KU-MAL 

UMUN KUR GAL DIMMER MU-UL-LIL BAR-ZU 

MU-GIG-IB GASAN AN-NA 8X-ZU 

NIN GASAN AN-NA BAR-ZU 


\ 
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65 

NIN GASAN fi-AN-NA 

sA-zu 


GASAN KI UNUG ki -GA 

BAR-ZU 


GASAN KI HALLABI KI 

sA-zu 


GASAN 3AR-SAG-KALAM-MA 

BAR-ZU 


GASAN E-TUB-KALAM-MA 

sA-zu 

70 

GASAN TIN-TIB ki -RA 

BAB-ZU 


GASAN-MU DIMMER nA-NA-A 

sA-zu 


GASAN fi-A GASAN d1m-ME-IR-E-NE 

BAR-ZU 3E-EN-SE-NE 


EB-SEM-MA 

DIMMIB NINI KAN 


ER-8EM-MA 

ubu bul-a-ge sa Istar 


[ ] sa ilu Istar [ ] 

nis-bi vi-ti dbu bul-a-oe gamru duppu giftu m Uu Bel-apal-iddina 
aplu sa milu Ea-bala$-su-iqbi m ^Sin-ibni qati m ilu Ea-balaJ-su-iqbi 


TRANSLATION 

For the translation of the first seven lines, see the Notes. 

Thou bright(?) one who has seen thee? 

10 Maid of Sin, bright(T) one .lofty. 

Thou bright(T) one who has seen thee? 

Day of. may it. 

14/15 As in far off days may. 

Ishtar. may. 

As in far off days may. 

In heaven a bird alone(?) may they give(?!) 

20 In the sea a fish alone may they give(? !) 

Ishtar speaks . 

Mother Ishtar who to the man . . am I. 

As in former days, am I not resplendent? 

25 Ishtar(?) [ ] who to the man . . . am I. 

As in former days [ ] am I not resplendent? 

Gracious(?) [ ]. 

...[ ].....[ ] 

29 As in former days am I not resplendent? 

(Traces of 11 lines) 

43 Lofty goddess.[ ] 

Who in far off days mother . . . [ ] 

45 Now she comes forth(?) 

Who in far off days gracious lady( ?) 

Mighty(?) lady(?) bright Ishtar(?) 

The one who in far off days, in the land was glorious, am I. 
50 Ishtar, glorious in the land, am I. 

The one who in far off days, in the lands was glorious, am I. 
Ishtar (who) in the lands was glorious, am I. 

The one who in far off days, in the sanctuary was glorious, am I. 
Ishtar (who) in the sanctuary was glorious, am I. 
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55 The one who in far off days, in the sanctuaries was glorious, 

am I. 

Ishtar (who) in the sanctuaries was glorious, am I. 

The one who in far off days, in the clean sanctuary, in the 

clean sanctuary was glorious, 
am I. 


60 Goddess, goddess in(?) my abundance. 

Mistress, bright goddess of nigin-mar-ba in(?) my abundance. 
Mistress of Sarsagkalama in( ?) my abundance. 

Mistress of E-turkalama in(?) my abundance. 

Mistress of Babylon in( ?) my abundance. 

65 Pillar of Babylon in( T) my abundance. 

In(?) my abundance [ ]. 

In my chamber of wine (is) the goblet 
Of wine is the goblet. 

Priest speaks . 

70 Day of life. may it be therein. 

Below, may my(?) awe(?) be 
Above, fear(?) speaks(?) the word. 

Watcher over the house, thou art lofty, who is equal to thee? 


20 Prayer that the brick(-structure) of E-tur-kalamma may be 
restored. 


with the drum. 


Reverse . 

Light of heaven, which arises over the land like fire, art thou. 
Goddess, when thou standest over the earth 
6 Glorious like the earth, art thou. 

Thee—ways of truth render homage, to thee. 

10 When thou enterest a human dwelling 

A leopard(?) going in search of a lamb as prey, art thou. 

A lion roving about the fields, art thou. 

16 Day! maid! ornament of heaven! 

Maid! Ishtar! ornament of heaven! 

Set with the splendor of a jewel, ornament of heaven! 
Sister of §amas ornament of heaven! 

Ishtar speaks . 

To give portents in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Sin, to give portents in fulness I stand, 
consummate I stand. 

Beside my brother Samas, to give portents in fulness I stand, 
consummate I stand. 
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30 As for me, my father Nannaru has established me (etc.). 
In the bright heavens (etc.). 


35 Amid shouts of joy, that is my glory, that is my glory. 

Amid shouts of joy, I, the goddess, take my exalted way. 

39 Ishtar, the goddess of the evening, am I. 

Ishtar, the goddess of the morning, am I. 

Ishtar, who opens the lock of the bright heavens, that is my 
glory. 

45 The heavens I extinguish, the earth I cause to quake, that 
is my glory. 

The extinguisher of the heavens, the one who causes the earth 
to quake, that is my glory. 

The one who arises from heaven’s dam, whose name is bright in 
the land, that is my glory. 

51 “Queen of heaven” above and below may be proclaimed, that 
is my glory. 

The mountain, altogether, I lay low; that is my glory. 

The great wall of the mountains am I, their great bolt am I; 

55 that is my glory. 


Priest speaks. 

May thy heart be pacified, thy spirit soothed. 

59 Lord, Anu, the great, may thy heart be pacified. 

Lord, Great-mountain, Bel, may thy spirit be soothed. 

Goddess, mistress of heaven, may thy heart be pacified. 
Lady, mistress of heaven, may thy spirit be soothed. 

66 Lady, mistress of E-anna, may thy heart be pacified. 
Mistress of Erech, may thy spirit be soothed. 

Mistress of Hallab, may thy heart be pacified. 

Mistress of Harsagkalama, may thy spirit be soothed. 

Mistress of E-turkalama, may thy heart be pacified. 
Mistress of Babylon, may thy spirit be soothed. 

My Mistress Nana, may thy heart be pacified. 

Mistress of “ the house,” mistress of the gods, may thy spirit 
be soothed. 


Dirge . . 

. . of Ishtar. 

Dirge . . 

. . of the city of destruction of Ishtar. 


.of Ishtar. 

Sixth excerpt of the series uru bul-a-ge: complete: the long 
tablet of Belapaliddina 

son of Eabalatsuiqbi (of) Sin-ibin: by Eabalatsuiqbi. 
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NOTES 

The catch line as given in No. 4 (Reisner, No. 55) offers 
the following variants: sag-me-me-sag for sag-pi (?) -sag of this 
tablet, if indeed it is not pi in both cases. On the former traces 
of nam are preserved at the end of the lijie, and it renders the 
reading ki-la-al-lu-ni-ma certain, although on the whole it is 
not so well preserved as this tablet. In 1. 3 of No. 4 the sign ti 
is written after id, followed by Se-pa. A translation of the first 
five lines is impossible, but the following suggestions are offered: 
ga-ga-da-tu, plural of qaqqadu, head, although the usual form 
is qaqqade. Different plural formations are, of course, common, 
e. g., kultare and kultarati, plurals of kultaru. It corresponds 
to sag-pi-sag, respectively sag-me-me-sag in Sumerian.—ni-si-it 
(?) probably comes from the root SU5D: ideogram is gab. —se-pi, 
foot, corresponds to me-bi in Sumerian, which is dialect for gib, 
its common ideogram. 

LI. 4/5. b&-tnu-us-ta is the ordinal number, fifth, and cor¬ 
responds to sag-v-kan in Sumerian. It might be the name of a 
weapon. Compare the weapon 018 ku-sag-ninnu-mu in K 38: 
12/14 (Hrozny’s Ninrag, p. 14), which had seven heads.— 
aparatu = reed plot, marsh, plural of apparu. The plural 
appare is also common. Here written with only one p and in K. 
2875, obv. 8 (BA., V, p. 533) ip-pa-ra. The usual ideogram is 
gi-zug. Here it is gi§-zug and in K 2875:8, gi-li. 

L. 45. The ideogram for inanna is not known, as far as I 
know. Reisner has copied a-ba?-lam. Although the second 
sign of the ideogram is broken, I think it is not ba, but rather Sa 
or da. Inanna is used in contrast to ina ume ulluti, i. e., now 
in contrast to the remote past. Only this may be said of mu-un- 
na-ba-ud-du-e-ne. mu-un-na-ba is a verbal prefix. The use of 
ba shows that it is a verb of motion ( ASKT ., p. 138, § 6) ; ud- 
du is the ideogram, e-ne shows that the verb is 3 per. sing., which 
must be in the present tense with inanna. The most usual mean¬ 
ing of ud-du is a$u, to go out. inanna u§§i “now she comes 
forth” would be a possible rendering of the Sumerian. 

L. 60 may be read: bit la-li-ia-ma, house of my abundance; 
or more probably mal la-li-ia-ma, in(?) my abundance. The 
ideogram in question is ma or ba. la-li corresponds to la, ia to 
mu. The use of na-nam as a nominal suffix in Sumerian is not 
clear. 
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L. 61a is to be supplied from Reisner, p. 93:10. 

L. 65. For dim-gul and its Semitic equivalent tarkullu, in 
its cosmic significance, cf. Jensen in KB ., VI, 493 ff. 

L. 68a. Reisner must have accidentally omitted a -m a, as it 
stands plainly written on the tablet. For the enclitic particle of 
emphasis and its influence on the tone, see DAO ., § 79a and § 53d, 
respectively (2te Auf., § 107a and § 66d). 

L. 69. The first sign of this line is broken, but the remains 
of two beginning wedges can be seen. Therefore kas and not 
ga&an. The first half of 1. 69 seems to be Sumerian, the 
second half Babylonian. It suggests si-kar with some form of 
bbn, to mix, i. e., mixed wine. But the remaining wedges do not 
favor the reading si, and the wedges of separation are usually 
used between Sumerian and Semitic words, although they are 
sometimes used to separate variant readings. 

L. 71. umu napisti, “day of my(?) life,” is very strange. I 
know of nothing to compare with it in Babylonian literature. 8i 
is dialect for zi. 

LI. 73/75. pi-qit-ti and ar-da-tum (Vir.—, —) are pos¬ 
sible readings, but pi-rit-ti, “Schrecken” (Meis., Sup., p. 776) 
and bar-da-tum, “fear” (cf. PTPn) seem more probable. 

L. 79. (Br. 821) means ikribu ( DHB ., 351), “Hul- 

derweis, Huldigung, Gebet.”— Se-ib (B. 7492) is libittu, “Back- 
stein(bau)”—E-turkalama: Ishtar’s temple in Harsagkalama.— 
Ki-NE-EN-Gi-Gi = ana asrisu turru. 

L. 81. The sign to be supplied is ki, according to Reisner, 
p. 47, rev. 27. The second sign is Su rather than bab, according 
to my copy. Compare Reisner, p. 47, rev. 27, and ibid., p. 102, 
47. In IV R. 23 I, obv. col. ii, 9, col. iv, rev. 23 and ibid., col. 
iii, rev. 23, §u is clearly written. ki-Su-bi-im and dub-ka are prob¬ 
ably names of musical instruments used to accompany the chant¬ 
ing of the hymn. 

Rev. With the reverse a new division of the hymn begins, 
which is so complete as to have been used independently. This is 
shown by the existence of a duplicate of the reverse (Sm. 954), 
found in the library of Asurbanipal. It is published by Delitzsch 
in AL.*, pp. 134-36, and by Hommel with transliteration of the 
Sumerian in his Sumer. Lesest ., pp. 125 ff. The variations in read¬ 
ings have been noted by Banks, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen, 
and are therefore not given here. The insertion by Reisner of 
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11. 59, 61, and 63 has been mentioned in the introduction. For 
the sake of convenience in reference, I have kept the numbering 
of the lines as given by Reisner. A complete transliteration and 
translation is given by Banks, ibid., pp. 26-31 and by Jeremias, 
Izdubar-Nimrod , pp. 61 ff. ; 11. 1-22 are translated by Jastrow in 
JRelig. of Babyl . and Assyr ., Eng. ed., p. 310, German ed., 1,530 f., 
11. 23, 34-55 are translated by Zimmern in Babyl . Hymnen und 
Gebete, p. 22. 

L. 2. i-sa-a-tii is written on the tablet; not i-sa-tti. 
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THE STORY OF THE THREE YOUTHS 

Bv C. C. Torrey 
Y ale University 

I. ORIGIN OF THE STORY 

Among the most interesting surviving specimens of old Semi¬ 
tic literature must be counted the story of the three young 
guardsmen at the court of King Darius, and their contest of wits in 
the royal audience hall. As has already been shown (this volume, 
pp. 123-35), this narrative was originally written in the Aramaic 
language, and was interpolated in the Chronicler’s history of 
Israel by an unknown hand, probably near the beginning of the 
second century b. o. The main questions as to its origin, date, 
and primitive form, and the class of literature to which it belongs, 
remain to be answered. 

The interpolator, as was shown (see pp. 130-32), gave the 
story, in the main, as he found it, without attempting to work it 
over, or indeed to make any alteration whatever beyond what was 
absolutely necessary. The beginning, obviously, was left un¬ 
touched. Up to the end of 4:42, moreover, there is not a clause, 
nor even a word, that seems to be secondary or editorial, excepting 
of course the manifest gloss in 4:13. It was only at the end, 
where the story required to be adapted to a definite place in Jewish 
history, that redactional patches were necessary, and were made. 
The interpolator himself did this harmonistic work; and one 

177 
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necessary feature of it was the occasional change of the name 
“Cyrus,” in the immediately following portion of the Chronicler’s 
history, to “Darius” (above, pp. 132 f.). The presence of the 
name “Darius,” in fact, was an indispensable condition of the in¬ 
sertion of the story, Zerubbabel being the hero. The question 
therefore arises at once, whether the interpolator may not himself 
have introduced the name throughout the whole story. We 
know with certainty that according to his representation the king 
who sent Zerubbabel and his company to Jerusalem was Darius 
II Nothus; 1 but it is quite another question, whom the author of 


1 It is strange that the question of the chronological order of the Persian kings accord* 
ing to the attested Jewish tradition should have made, and should still be making, so much 
trouble among scholars. See for example Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, p. 14; Well- 
hausen, IsraelUische und jUdische Oeschichte 5 , p. 171, note; Bertholet. E*ra und Nekemia , 
p. 13, middle. The simple fact is this, that according to the accepted view of the Jewish 
scholars and writers, in the Greek period and still later, a kingdom of the Medes preceded 
that of the Persians^ and Darius I Hystaspis was the monarch of this Median king¬ 
dom. Aside from this one important error, the Jewish writers made no mistake in regard 
to the Persian kings, but everywhere preserved the true order. 

As for the kingdom of the Medes, it is the one briefly referred to in Dan. 2:39 and 7:5, 
as scholars are generally agreed. Neither the author (or authors) of Daniel nor any of the 
other Jewish writers shows any interest in this Median power or its history. The duration 
of its rule over Babylonia was believed to have been very brief; to have included, in fact, 
the reign of only one king. We read in Dan. 5:90, 6:1, that upon the death of the last Baby¬ 
lonian king, Belshazzar, his kingdom was taken by Darius “ the Mede and we are told with 
equal distinctness in 6:29, cf. 9:1,10:1,11:1, that this Darius was immediately succeeded by 
Cyrus, the first king of the Persians. (I do not believe that the original text of Dan. 9:1 
called this Darius the “son of Ahasuerus." The name is flue to some copyist, 

who substituted a well-known name for the unknown, and probably corrupt, form which lay 
before him. In Josephus, the name is “Astyages.” One might perhaps conjecture “Cya- 
xares” (Huwab&atara), for this blunder would at least have involved no anachronism. 
Cyaxares flourished about 600 b. c., and this Darius came to the throne “about sixty-two 
years of age 1 ’ (Dan. 6:1). But perhaps we need not take the writer's chronology so seriously. 
I suppose it is possible that the author, or authors, of these chapters had never heard the 
name of Hystaspes.) That is, in the Jewish tradition represented by the author of Daniel 
(who was a man of some learning), Darius I Hystaspis was put immediately before Cyrus 
instead of immediately after him. The author of Daniel would have begun his list of 
the Persian kings with the names: Cyrus, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I Longimanus, Darius II 
Nothus, etc. 

The Chronicler’s history of Israel represents precisely the same view of the royal suc¬ 
cession, and, accordingly, of a brief Median rule preceding the Persian. It is perfectly 
plain from Ezra 4:1-7 that his list of the Persian kings began in the same way as did that of 
the author of Daniel. The Chronicler makes no mention of Darius Hystaspis, “The Mede,” 
before Cyrus, for the same reason that he fails further on to include Artaxerxes III Ochus, 
namely, because these kings (as he supposed) had nothing to do with the history of the Jews. 
But aside from this one transposition of Cyrus and Darius—the same which is made in 
Daniel—his succession of Persian kings, as given in Ezr.-Neh., is the correct one. According 
to his view, Zerubbabel and his companions finished the temple under Darius Nothus; and 
the Artaxerxes who befriended Ezra and (afterward) Nehemiah was Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Again, the Chronicler’s Aramaic source represents the selfsame historical tradition. 
The author of this story of the building of the temple of course makes no mention of the 
Median king who preceded Cyrus, nor does he have occasion to mention Xerxes; but he 
leaves us in no doubt as to the fact that, in his belief, the temple was finished in the time of 
the Darius whose reign followed that of Artaxerxes I. 

The textual tradition , it should be observed, perpetuates this view of the two kings 
named Artaxerxes. The name of the enemy of the Jews, who is mentioned in Ezra 4, is in¬ 
variably written with flj; the name of the friend of the Jews, mentioned in Ezra 7 f. and 
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the Story of the Youths intended by his “Darius,” or indeed, 
whether he used this name at all. What, then, is the historical 
setting of the story, and who is the “king” at whose palace the 
scene is laid? 

It is, of course, beyond question that the story was originally 
told of a king , not of a satrap, governor, or other high official. 
It is almost equally certain that the scene was laid in Persia. 
From the beginning of the story to its end, the Persian kingdom 
and its capital are plainly in the thought of the writer. The 
allusions are too many and too deeply imbedded in the structure 
of the story to be regarded merely as the result of an editorial 
revision (see, for example, 3:1, 2, 9, 14). We must conclude 
that when the story was originally composed the narrator intended 
to describe a scene at the court of one of the Achaemenids. 
Observe also how the interpolator takes it for granted that the 
event described took place in the Persian capital. If he were 
giving the tale a new setting, he would certainly be explicit as to 
the name of the city; but as it is, he plainly assumes that every 
reader would know that Susa was intended. Thus, in 4:57: “And 
he (Darius) sent away all the vessels which Cyrus had brought 2 
from Babylon (i. e., to Susa) and again, in verse 61: “So he 
(the youth) took the letters, and came forth {from Susa) to 
Babylon .” 

If no other evidence were to be had, it would still remain 
doubtful whether the name “Darius” is also original, or whether 
it is to be ascribed to a later hand. But fortunately, we have the 
evidence which is needed. Thanks to that most important verse, 
4:29, we are able to determine which king is intended, and the 

Neh. 2, is invariably written with 0* The Darina who came between these two kings was of 
course Darius Nothus. 

And finally, the interpolator of the Story of the Youths shared the view of the Chroni¬ 
cler, the author of Daniel, and the textual tradition of Ezr.-Nch. The fact that he trans¬ 
posed the account of the correspondence in the reions of Xerxes and Artaxerxes % Ezr. 4:6-24, 
to the place which it occupies in I Esdr. is conclusive evidence of this. Like the other Jew¬ 
ish writers of his time, he believed that the Darius under whom Zerubbabel finished the 
building of the temple was Darius Nothus; and. according to him, it was at or very near 
the beginning of the reign of this same king that the three youths held their contest at the 
Persian court. According to his version of the history, Zerubbabel was still a youth at the 
time of the completion of the temple; while according to the Chronicler's version he was an 
old man at that time (though in all probability the Chronicler supposed the reigns of Xerxes 
and Artaxerxes I to have been brief ones). 

It is true that our modern historians may reasonably be in doubt as to the date 
of the completion of the temple; but it does not seem to me that there is justification for 
doubt, in the face of this evidence, as to what view the old Jewish narrators held. 

* The Greek translator’s egupore v is probably a mistaken rendering, both here and in 
verse 44; see the notes. 
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approximate date of the story. According to the text ordinarily 
used, the passage reads thus: 8 

I saw Apama the daughter of Bartakes , .... the concubine of 
the king y sitting at the king f s right hand; I saw her snatch the crown 
from his head , and place it upon her own; unth her left hand she 
slapped the king . In spite of all this , the king gazed upon her with 
open mouth. 

It is obvious that we have here the key to the date and original 
home of the story. The proper name Apama, at least, has been 
correctly transmitted. It is a very well-known name, and yet not 
one that would have been chosen at random or taken as typical. 
The writer of the story had a real personage in mind at this point. 
The fact that the name of the girl’s father is appended adds to the 
certainty of this conclusion, though the latter name is so badly 
mutilated as to seem almost hopeless. 

Among all the women named Apama who are known to us, 
there are only two who need to be taken into account. The prime 
requisite is that the girl should have been a concubine, or at least 
a favorite, 4 of one of the Persian kings. The two who most nearly 
meet the requirements are (1) Apama, the daughter of the satrap 
Artabazos III, who was the son of the satrap Pharnabazos II; 
and (2) Apama, the daughter of the Bactrian satrap Spitamenes, 
or Pithamenes. These two Apamas were the most celebrated of 
all who bore the name, and both made their first appearance in 
history at the court of the Persian king. The king, moreover, 
was Darius III Codomannus, and this fact is another cor¬ 
roborating element. The coincidence is too far-reaching to be 
an accident; the .natural conclusion is that the king originally 
intended in this story was Darius III. All that we know of the 
two Apamas, during their early life in Persia, is contained in the 
well-known story of the great feast at Susa, given by Alexander 
to his generals after the conquest of Persia. At this feast, accord¬ 
ing to the historians, Alexander gave to the foremost of his gen¬ 
erals wives from the Persian court. Apama, daughter of Spita¬ 
menes (or, as some authorities have, Pithamenes), was given to 
Seleucus Nicator, the first of the Syrian line of monarchs; and 
Apama, daughter of Artabazos, was given to Ptolemy Lagi, the 
first of the Egyptian kings. Thus Arrian, Anabasis , vii, 4, 6, 

3 The Greek text, with its various readings, will be given below and discussed. 

4 We are left in some uncertainty by the Greek waAAeucij here, inasmuch as it is a transla¬ 
tion and we cannot be sure what Aramaic word was used in the original. 
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narrating the distribution of wives: Be ttjv 'Zirirapevois 

tov Ba/crptov iralBa . In speaking [ibid.) of the wife given to 
Ptolemy Lagi, he calls her the daughter of Artabazos, but uses 
the native name * Aprcuca/ia . 5 Plutarch, Eumenes , §1, gives the 
name correctly ( UToXepaitp pev 9 Airapav) , and says that Artabazos 
was her father. Strabo, Geographical xii, 8, 15, confuses the two 
Apamas, saying that Apama, the daughter of Artabazos was given 
in marriage to Seleucus Nicator. 6 The statement regarding Seleu- 
cus and his wife which is given by John Malalas, Chronographia , 
viii (Migne, Vol. XCVII, col. 312), is perhaps worth quoting: 

6 Be airros 'ZeXevtcos 6 Ni/carcop eXaj8e yvval/ca iv rip iroXe'fup cnro 
Ylapdcov ov6fuiTi 9 Airapav irapOevov fjvriva eirripev aveXiov tov irarepa 
airrip; Hidapdvr)v, ovra <trpaTT)^bv Tlapdtov p&yav. 9 A <£’ rp 9 Airapwi 
ea^ev 6 airrbs 2e'Xevtco? Ovyarepas Bvo, 9 Atrapav /cal AaoBOcqv. 

There is nothing in our extra-biblical sources to indicate that 
either the daughter of Artabazos or the daughter of Spitamenes 
had been, or was supposed to have been, a concubine of Darius 
Codomannus. This, however, is a fact of no importance. In 
I Esdr. 4:29 we are dealing, in any case, with a popular tale, the 
original purpose of which we have no means of knowing. Court 
gossip and the story-tellers of the common people alike love to 
play with such details as these, and to invent them, with or with¬ 
out malice prepense, especially when the early life of the royal 
personage was (as in this instance) a romantic one, and had been 
lived in a foreign land. And Alexander might well have been 
represented as finding extraordinary treasures in the harem of 
Darius. It may be that the author of the Story of the Youths 
himself added this touch of local interest to the scene he was 
painting, representing the celebrated queen of his land as having 
been, in her girlhood, a favorite of the great Persian king. Be 
that as it may, we need waste no more thought on the iraXXa/eq of 
I Esdras than we do on the irapOivo ? of Malalas, in the passage 
above quoted. Beyond question, the evidence within reach points 
to the general conclusions already stated: (1) the “Darius” 
of our story is, in any case, Darius III; (2) for the 
heroine of the verse 4:29, we must look either to 
Egypt or to Antioch. 

6See Wilcken, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop&die y #. v . “Apama.” 

6 Noldeke, QMt. Qel. Anzeigen , 1884, p. 295, accepted the statement of Strabo, and was 
followed in this by Marquart, Fundamenta israelit. undjdd. Oezchichte , pp. 65 f. But the 
evidence inclines decidAlly the other way (so also Wilcken, in Pauly, loc. cit.). 
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It is not altogether easy to decide between the two Apamas; 
fortunately, the decision at this point need not greatly affect our 
conclusion as to the original home of the story. If the daughter 
of Artabazos and wife of Ptolemy is meant, then it is pretty cer¬ 
tain that the tale was composed either in Egypt or in Palestine, 
somewhere near 300 b. o. ; for such an allusion to the foreign-born 
queen could only have been made during her lifetime or a short 
time after her death. If the other Apama, the daughter of Spita- 
menes and wife of Seleucus, was intended, the natural conclusion 
would be that the story was written in Syria, and perhaps most 
likely in northern Syria, at about the same date. Of local “color,”or 
allusion, to connect the narrative with either of the two kingdoms, 
there is not a particle. All the setting is distinctly Persian, 
as has already been remarked, and the Persian capital is the only 
scene which the story suggests. 7 As for the use of the Aramaic 
language, we know that it was the reigning tongue at this time, 
from the borders of Persia to the Mediterranean, and that it was 
also used to some extent in Egypt, where the Semitic element of the 
population was considerable. Still, a document of this sort, 
composed in Egypt at the beginning of the third century B. c., 
would probably have been composed in Greek ; in Syria or Pales¬ 
tine, on the contrary, Aramaic would have been the natural vehicle. 
So far as general probability is concerned, then, the matter stands 
thus: if our “Apama” is the Egyptian queen, then the story is 
most likely to have been written in Palestine; if the wife of 
Seleucus is intended, then it probably originated somewhere in 
central or northern Syria. 

The main hope of reaching a satisfactory decision lies in the 
names which are given in 4:29. These, as has already been 
remarked, are presumably corrupt in the forms which have reached 
us. Foreign proper names in a Semitic text are easily and rapidly 
changed. The transliteration into Greek is apt to involve some 
additional loss, and the corruption is increased still further by 
copyists, especially when, as in this case, the original is no longer 
to be had for reference. All our texts and versions of I Esdras 
are derived as was shown above (p. 141), from the fragment of a 
single faulty Greek codex. It is only necessary to recollect the 
large number of almost incredibly distorted proper names else- 

7 Marquart, op. cit ., p. 66, attempts to show that the palace in Antioch was the original 
scene, but fails conspicuously at every point. 
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where in this book, in order to see what we must be prepared to 
find here. And, in fact, our traditional texts of 4:29 do not con¬ 
tain any form closely resembling either Artabazos or Spitamenes. 
In the ordinary text of the Egyptian recension, represented by 
the uncials A, B, and their fellows, the Syro-Hexaplar version, 
the Ethiopic, and other less important witnesses, the girl Apama 
is called the daughter of “Bartakes” (t tjv Ovyaripa Baprcucov). 
We seem to have conclusive evidence, however, that this was not 
the reading of the primal Greek fragment out of which “First 
Esdras” grew. In the Syro-Palestinian recension, found in 
the Lagarde text and the Latin, we read B a£a/cov, or Befc/cov, 
Lat. Bezacis; and as this reading is confirmed by the wit¬ 
ness of Josephus, Antt. xi, 3, 5, t ov fiacnXea .... elBov irore 
inro Trfi 'Pafte^djcov tov Sepaaiov iraiSbs 9 Airapapi .... pairi- 
£6p*vov, we must accept it as the original reading of our I Esdras 
fragment. For, (1) it is certain that all our I Esdras texts were 
derived from the one fragment; (2) Josephus, though he followed 
a Greek text in Ezr.-Neh., as elsewhere, did not have before him 
the mutilated scrap, “I Esdras,” but a complete translation of the 
Chronicler’s book; and (3) it is certain that no I Esdras text was 
influenced here by Josephus. The Syrian text of 4: 29 is thus the 
original, so far as I Esdras is concerned, reading as follows: 

iOewpovv avrov teal 9 Airdp,r)v rrjv Ovyarepa Ba^aicov tov OavpLaa- 
toVj TTjv TraWafcrjv tov fiaatXeco?, KadrfpJvrjv etc 8e£i&v tov fiaai- 

\€0>9, #CT€. 

From the form of the name given here, the other forms were 
derived, through the usual accidents of transmission. In the 
copying of cursive manuscripts the spelling Bapraicov arose, prob¬ 
ably through an intermediate BaTa/cov. The prefixed syllable in 
the reading of Josephus, P a/3e£a/cov* is merely the result of a very 
ordinary copyist’s error, having its origin in the [ 0vyaTd]pa/3e£a/cov 
of the Greek text which was Josephus’ only source. 9 


$ A good deal of ingenuity has been wasted on these names. Fritzsche says of the form 
Babezakes in Josephus, “ das wftre Ball, in the Variorum Apocrypha , cites the 

Syriac, “Aphuma, daughter of .... rabba Artak,” and remarks that the Greek Burtak-es 
may be a corruption of the latter. Marquart, Fundamentc Uraelit. u. jUd. Qeschichte , 
pp. 65 f., seems to me to heap one improbability upon another in the attempt to explain the 
names in the verse. Regarding the Syriac u Artak,” see below. 

• Notice that a blunder of exactly the same nature had found a place in the Greek text, 
belonging to the other (Egyptian) recension, which was translated by Paul of Telia, [ffvya- 
T«]pa£aprajcov resulted in Pa0apra«tov, which the Syr.-Hex. reproduces by . In 

view of all the proper names and titles beginning with Rab- % it is no wonder that this 
mistake should have been made in more than one place. 
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We are certainly justified, under the circumstances, in connect¬ 
ing Bafa*- with ’A/mtySafos, as e. g., Marquart ( loc . cit.) has 
done. If we can suppose the original form of the name to have 
been Artabazak (Marquart), the problem is at once made easy, 
for the hypothesis of a very ordinary sort of haplography in the 
original Aramaic text, by which pT3[m8] tVQ, “the daughter 
of Artabazos,” became pT2 ITQ, tt)v Otryartya Ba£atcov, is all 
that is necessary. 

But there is still another point at which the text of this verse in 
I Esdras is unsatisfactory. The tov 0avfmarov must conceal a 
proper name, for the adjective would be altogether out of place 
either in Aramaic or in Greek. If a name originally stood here, 
it was presumably that of the grandfather of Apama; and in the 
text of Josephus we do, indeed, have such a name, tov Sefiaaiov . 
It is true that this does not appear to be a very desirable acquisi¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it has seemed probable, since the researches of 
Noldeke, that the father of Artabazos III was the satrap Pharna- 
bazos II; still, it is not hard to believe that the narrator of 
this tale could have been mistaken in such a particular; and as 
Safiaaios occurs in Herodotus (vii, 194) as a Persian name, 
and this is the very form from which the other readings (Seficuno^, 
Oavnaaios, 0avfia<rT<k) are most easily derived, we shall probably 
do well to retain it. 

The conclusion is, that the heroine of I Esdr. 4: 29 was Apama, 
the daughter of Artabazos (“son of Thamasios” ?), and that the 
Story of the Youths was written probably while she was still 
living as queen of Egypt and Palestine, but possibly in the next 
following generation. The home of the story was Palestine, 
where the connection with Egypt was then very close, and where 
the Aramaic language was commonly employed, as we know, for 
compositions of this nature. Other minor indications, of very 
little weight in themselves, seem to me to point in the same direc¬ 
tion: the freedom with which the writer uses the queen’s name; 
his uncertainty (?) as to the name of her grandfather; and the 
fact that the first appearance of the story of which we have knowl¬ 
edge was in Judea. At the time when it was inserted in the 
Chronicler’s narrative of the Jews (probably in the early part of 
the second century b. c.), Palestine was no longer under Egyptian 
rule, and queen Apama and her history were already forgotten. 

It has already been observed (above, pp. 130 f.) that the original 
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and unexpanded Story of the Youths does not extend beyond 4:42 
in our book. It is complete as we have it; even at the end it does 
not appear that anything is missing; on this point see further 
below. There is no likelihood that it formed a part of a larger 
work; as it stands, it is a carefully planned and executed whole, 
and quite sufficient unto itself. Much might be written as to its 
literary character and qualities, for it is an admirable composition, 
but here there is space only for a few general observations. 

The scene of the story is laid in Susa, shortly before the advent 
of Alexander, and it thus belongs to the great group of legends 
which attached themselves to this turning-point in the history of 
the East. The description of the king’s surpassing power and 
glory is that with which we are familiar in the tales belonging to 
the “Alexander cycle.” The narrators loved to represent the 
last Darius as the richest and most glorious of his line. This is 
exactly what was done, for example, in Dan. 11:2, a verse which 
is valuable as giving us the popular Palestinian view of Darius 
Codomannus: “And now I will show thee the truth. Behold, 
there will arise yet three kings in Persia, but the fourth will be 
far richer than all the others; and when he has become mighty in 
his riches, the Lord of All 10 will raise up the kingdom of Yawan” 
(i. e., the Seleucid kingdom, in the place of the kingdom of Persia). 

There is nothing to show that the story originated in Jewish 
circles. Against a possible Jewish origin speaks the fact that no 
mention is made of the Jews or their institutions, from the begin¬ 
ning up to 4:42, which is at all events the last verse of the story 
in its original form which has reached us. 11 Moreover, the religious 
element is almost entirely lacking, although the writer’s main 
theme and the development of his thought were such that we 
should have expected him at least to introduce the mention of 
God before finishing his hero’s discourse on the mightiest and 
best of all things. How sorely this lack was felt by the early 
translators is evident from the way in which they have introduced 
alterations and interpretations in the endeavor to bring in the 

10 As I have shown elsewhere, the missing word is to be restored before bDH. See 
my article, “ Ydtcdn and Hellas as designations of the Seleucid Empire,” .MGS, XXV, 310f. 

11 The fact that in 4:13 the words “this was Zerubbabel” are secondary is obvious 
enough. Moreover, it is a poorly executed gloss, for this one name could not suffice to 
identify the man—hence the additions which we find in the Lagarde Greek, the Syro- 
Hexaplar version, and other texts. This perhaps makes it more probable that the inter* 
polator himself inserted the name here; he had no need to be more explicit, since the new 
context of the story, and the subsequent gloss in 5:6, would more than suffice for the 
identification. 
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missing religious element (see 4:35, 36, 41, and the notes on these 
verses). 12 The author may indeed have been a Jew by birth; but 
this writing cannot be said to belong, in any true sense, to the 
Jewish national or religious literature; and the probability is 
strong that it was composed by a gentile. It is worthy of remark 
that it contains no allusion to, or quotation from, the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The only passage which could be taken as possibly showing 
acquaintance with the Hebrew Scriptures is 4:39; but the resem¬ 
blance to Deut. 10:17 is not striking, and is probably purely 
accidental. 

This tale of the youths and their contest belongs to the 
popular “Wisdom Literature” of Syria and Palestine, 
written in the language and embodying the philosophy and the 
rhetoric of the time. There were doubtless many such writings, 
and it is by a stroke of rare good fortune that this one has been 
preserved to our day. The chief concern of its author, it is plain 
to see, is with the three “wise sentences” which were uttered. 
He has no personal interest in the “third youth,” who gained the 
victory, and neither names nor describes him. He does not care 
especially for the narrative, but cuts it short at all points. His 
interest is in the three discourses, and the story is told solely 
for their sake. He does, indeed, give his dialogue a striking his¬ 
torical setting, combining the legends of the great king, and his 
magnificent court, with a local allusion that must have added 
considerably to the interest of his readers. But this is merely his 
literary art; for the history in itself he had no concern. 

From the literary point of view, the successive discourses of 
the three youths are highly interesting. It is evident that the 
form in which they are cast is well studied; in their structure 
they doubtless follow the approved models of their time and 
place. It is a pity that we have not the original Aramaic, so that 
we might observe the finer points of style and phraseology. The 
Greek, to be sure, is a close translation, and so far as the frame¬ 
work of the discourses and the construction of their successive 
paragraphs are concerned, we are nearly as well off as we could 
be if we were in possession of the original. Neither in the ideas 
expressed nor in the garb in which they are clothed is there any¬ 
thing that could properly be termed “hellenistic.” There is no 

12 It is no wonder that they shonld have felt that this element must be present, seeing 
that the speaker of these immortal words was no other than the great leader Zerubbabel, 
the builder of the temple! 
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evidence of the influence of Greek literature or philosophy. In 
this fact we may perhaps find some corroboration of the conclu¬ 
sion reached above as to the original home of the story; for a 
writer of such conspicuous ability as this one, composing a work 
of this nature in either Egypt or northern Syria, after the begin¬ 
ning of the third century b. o., would probably have given evidence 
of his close contact with Greek thought. 

One fact of especial interest, in the literary structure of the dis¬ 
courses proper, is the use of the line of three beats. Even 
under the disguise of the Greek translation, this can be recognized 
again and again, all through the composition, from 3:17 to 4:40. 
Thus, in the speech of the first youth, 3:20: 18 3b b^b "02 
KD3C1 fcttbia T3"I Kb | T P12 . Or in the speech of his successor, 
the succession of clauses in 4:7 ff.: "TCK | "pbttp bt3pob 1EK 
■pp3B paizrab. And again, verses 10 f.: b5K | 331Z5 K1H PD"I D21 

-Q 2 Bb*) | bircab "in b 2 bro sb | Trimn ynca iani | -pm anra 

•paKp Kb Tilbn I nb^-I KITP32. The third youth begins his 
speech by saying (4:14): K1DDK mi | K5bE 3*1 Kbn 

; and continues in the following verse : b^l | K^b/J fTlb*' , pDD 
mn -j raa Kraoi I K3T3 m D2 . This is certainly not 

accidental; and the conclusion is, that the “standard” line of 
three beats, which appears everywhere in the Old Testament, is 
not a peculiar property of the Hebrew language or of the Hebrew- 
Jewish sacred literature; but was the common poetic form, for 
compositions of every class, in Syria and Palestine, whether they 
were written in Aramaic or in Hebrew. This same conclusion 
had already been rendered probable by some passages in the 
Aramaic part of Daniel, to be sure. 

In all likelihood, the Story of the Three Youths was popular 
in its own land while it still existed as a separate work. After it 
became a part of a religious history, it found its way into other 
circles—and at the same time its original character and its true 
excellencies were lost to sight. The plainest example of its influ¬ 
ence on a subsequent writing is found in the book of Esther. 
The literary relationship existing between the two has often been 
observed, but the conclusion is generally drawn, that I Esdras, 
being an “apocryphal book,” must have been the borrower. 
Cornill, Einleitung\ p. 261, says that I Esdr. 3:1, 2 is a palpable 

13Of course the following specimens, chosen almost at random, are merely intended to 
give a general idea of the form of the original. Other w o rd s than those chosen might often 
hare been used. 
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imitation (“cine handgreifliche Nachbildung”) of Esth. 1:1-3. 
But these words must have been written without due considera¬ 
tion, for all the indications point just the other way. Imitation 
there certainly is. The book of Esther opens with the very same 
scene with which the Story of the Youths begins; a royal feast in 
the city of Susa, given to all the officers of the “ hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces, from India to Ethiopia.” Then the feast 
is described; but what had been told in our Story simply and 
soberly is here so exaggerated as to be merely grotesque. The 
festival in I Esdras is an affair of a single day; in Esther, the 
principal entertainment lasts one hundred and eighty days. Darius 
had feasted certain classes of his retainers, which are named; but 
“King Ahasuerus” makes a banquet for every human being in 
Susa, and the banquet lasts seven days. It is certainly not diffi¬ 
cult to see on which side the borrowing lies. 

The question of the literary relationship between I Esdras and 
Daniel is less easily settled. There is probably dependence, and 
the borrower was in that case certainly Daniel. In Dan. 6:2 
we have the “hundred and twenty-seven 14 provinces” of Darius’ 
kingdom; and in the following verse the “three presidents,” 
apparently the same who are mentioned in I Esdr. 3:9 as holding 
the highest position of authority under the king. The coincident 
use of these two items is not likely to be a mere accident; 15 the 
natural inference is that there was literary dependence (so also 
Marquart, op. cit. y p. 68). Internal evidence then makes it certain 
that the borrowing, if borrowing there was, was by Daniel. The 
Darius of Dan. 6:1 ff., 29, is “Darius the Mede ,” who was put 
before Cyrus; from him, the Story of the Youths was as remote 
as possible. On the other hand, if we suppose that the author 
of Dan. 6 intended his king to be the same as the one who is 
mentioned in I Esdr. 3, we shall be driven to the conclusion that 
the borrowing took place before the Story of the Youths 
became incorporated in the Chronicler’s history; for 
in our I Esdras, the king who befriended Zerubbabel came not 
only after Cyrus, but also after Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. This 
conclusion makes no difficulty for those who believe—as I myself 
have long felt certain—that the first six chapters of Daniel are 

1* So the old Greek version, which here, as often elsewhere, has preserved the original 
reading. 

i&Lagarde, as is well known, expressed the opinion ( Miltheilungen , IV, p. 358) that the 
Story of the Three Youths originally stood in the book of Daniel, following Dan. 6:1. It is 
not surprising that he should have made few converts to this view. 
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older than the rest of the book, and it seems to me to be probable, 
for every reason. 16 It is not a necessary conclusion, however, 
for the author of Dan. 6:1 f. may have intended to represent his 
Darius as instituting customs which continued down to the time 
of the Persian king Darius Nothus. 

After the Story became a part of the history of the Jews, 
interest was centered more on the three youths themselves than 
on the wise sayings which they uttered. As a matter of course, 
all three of them were soon believed to have been Jews. Accord¬ 
ing to the Neapolitan Synopsis, for example (Lagarde, Septua- 
ginta-Studien , II, p. 84), the two comrades of Zerubbabel on this 
occasion were Jeshua and Ezra. 17 That which led to the preserva¬ 
tion of the Greek Esdras fragment was, of course, not any regard 
for the true text (those who cared for the text would have been 
far more likely to destroy the fragment), or for the true course 
of the history; but solely the personal interest in Zerubbabel and 
the picturesque story of his life given in this document. For an 
illustration of the early Christian interest in this hero, see the Lucca 
old Latin codex (Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien , II, p. 19, 3ff.). 

In the translation which here follows, the Story of the Three 
Youths has been separated from the interpolator’s additions, and 
stands by itself once more, for the first time since 200 b. c. It is 
also treated for the first time as a translation from an Aramaic 
original, with an attempt to restore, as far as possible, the meaning 
of the primitive text. I do not believe that any one, reading the 
composition as it stands here, will deny to it a very high place in 
the literature of the ancient Semitic world. In, translating the 
Story and, later on, the additions of the interpolator, I have 
followed Swete’s text, not only because it is the most convenient, 
but also because it represents that recension of whose readings 
we are surest here. I have departed from it only in 4:29, for 
reasons already given. In a preceding chapter (above, pp. 128 ff.) 
I introduced some evidence showing that our Greek is a rendering 
of an Aramaic text; many more proofs of the same nature will be 
found in the notes appended to my translation. 

i«The StorV was interpolated in the book of Ezra somewhere near the beginning of the 
second century b. c., in all probability. If the old Greek translation of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. 
really lay before Eupolemus, in the middle of that century (seo Schttrer, Geschichte de» 
jUd. Fofkc*3, III, 311,352 f.), there can be little doubt that it was the same translation from 
which our “I Esdras” fragment was derived. 

U Ezra and Zerubbabel not infrequently appear together in this way. In the Chronicle 
of John of Nikiu (ed. Zoteuberg, pp. 169, 391) the two are identified. 
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II. TRANSLATION 
(I Esdr. 3:1—4:42) 

3 1 King Darius made a great feast for all his retainers; namely, a 
all the members of his household, all the nobles of Media and 
Persia, 2 and all the satraps, captains, and governors under his rule, 
from India to Ethiopia, in the hundred and twenty-seven provinces. 
8 And they ate and drank, and when they were sated they went 
away. Darius the king also retired to his bed-chamber and slept. 

4 Then stood on the watch b the three young guardsmen who 
protected the person of the king. And they said to one another: 
6 Let each one of us name a thing which is mightiest ; c and to him 
whose sentence shall seem wisest, Darius the king shall give great 
gifts and magnificent honors, d 8 namely,® permission to be clothed 
in purple, to drink from gold and to sleep upon gold, (to ride in) 
a chariot with a golden bridle, and (to wear) a tiara of fine linen, 
and a chain about his neck; 7 and he shall sit next to Darius 
because of his wisdom, and shall be called Darius’ kinsman. 
8 So they wrote each his own sentence; and having sealed the 
writing they put it under the pillow of Darius the king, saying, 
w When the king awakes, the writing shall be given f to him; and 
whose sentence is adjudged by the king and the three lords of 
Persia to be the wisest, to him shall be awarded the victory, as 
prescribed. 10 The first wrote, Wine is mightiest. 11 The second 

a The 1 {= Kal 2°) is either explicative (cf. the note on vs. 6) or secondary. 
It is sufficiently obvious, even without the comparison of Esther 1:3, that 
wa<nv roh vx' airrdv ( = probably VmU bsb) does not mean all the inhabitants 
of the Persian realm. The enumeration which follows proceeds from the 
highest to the lowest of those who were invited. Whether or not the trans¬ 
lator here used oUoyev^s as a synonym of <rvyyei njs, its Aramaic original (very 
likely niYD "’DH) certainly meant more than “ house-servants”! 

b See the suggestion for emendation of the Aramaic text which was made 
in a previous chapter (Vol. XXIII, p. 129). Instead of xal ^wrwf iyivero . T &rc 
ol Tp€ts vcaviffKoi .... ehrav ktA, a Greek version giving the original mean¬ 
ing would have read in some such way as this: KcU ypTjyopovrrcs faav r&rt 
ol rp€« veavioKoi .... Kal efrra v Krk. The unusual position of the word 
( =t6t€) was probably the cause of the misunderstanding (or corruption) of 
the Aramaic text. 

c Or, “Let each one of us frame a sentence, (declaring) what thing is 
mightiest.” In any case, our Greek is a mistranslation; see Vol. XXIII, p. 129. 

d The original probably had here a derivative of nX3. 

'Apparently another explicative V Cf. the note on vs. 1. 

r A <1htov<tlv afrrf : the favorite idiom in Aramaic, employing the indefinite 
third person plural in the place of a passive. 
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wrote, The king is mightiest. 12 The third wrote, Women are 
mightiest; but Truth is victor over all things. 

18 So when the king awoke, they took the writing and gave it 
to him, and he read it. 14 And he sent and summoned all the 
nobles of Persia and Media, and the satraps, captains, governors, 
and magistrates; 11 and when they had seated themselves b in the 
hall of audience the writing was read before them. 15 And they 
said, c Call the youths, and they shall expound their sentences. 
So they were summoned and came in. 18 And they said to them, 
Discourse to us concerning the things which you have written. 

Then the first, who had declared the power of wine, proceeded d 
to speak as follows: 17 Sirs, how mighty a thing is wine! It 
seduces the wit of all who drink it; 18 It makes of one mind the 
king and the orphan, the slave and the freeman, the poor and the 
rich. 19 It turns every mood into gaiety and glee; of distress, or 
of debt, there is no recollection. 20 It makes all hearts feel rich; 
there is no remembrance of king or satrap; the discourse is all in 
talents. 21 Those who have drunk forget friend and brother, and 
erelong swords are drawn; 22 then, when they wake from the wine, 
they remember not what they have done. 23 Sirs, is not* the wine 
mightiest, since it can thus compel? When he had thus spoken, 
he ceased. 

4 1 Then the second youth, who had declared the power of the 
king, spoke f as follows. 2 Sirs, are not men mighty, since they 
rule the land and the sea, and all that is in them ? 8 But the king 

is mightier still, for he is their lord and master; in all that he 
commands them they obey him. 4 If he orders 8 them to war with 

a Compare the enumeration of officers in Dan. 3:2, where the first four 
titles, in the old Greek translation, are the same and in the same order as here. 

b Read 4xd0iaav, plural, with the Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, and the following 
context. 

c Read ehrar, plural, with the Syriac and vs. 16. 

d The use of llpfaro in this narrative (also 4:1,13; cf. further 4:44, where 
Ifptaro must be read in place of the first iftffcaro) suggests the well-known 
Aramaic usage, in which a conventional and often almost meaningless 
is prefixed to the narrating verb. See Dalman, Die Worte Jesu , p. 29; J. H. 
Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek (1906), 1,15. 

e Compare the rhetorical question introduced by &bn in Dan. 4:27, where 
Theodotion’s translation has o$x, as here. 

f Concerning tfptaro, see the note on 3:16. 

*Efirfl for the Aramaic "lTSfct, “command.” 
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one another, they do it. If he sends them out against the enemy, 
they go, and overcome mountains, walls, and towers. 5 They slay, 
and are slain, but the king’s command they transgress not. If 
they conquer, they bring all the booty to him; and when they make 
raids for plunder, whatever they take a is his. 6 They also, in turn, 
who serve not as soldiers, who go not to war, but cultivate the 
soil; as often as they sow, of the harvest they carry to the king; 
yea, each constrains his fellow to bring tribute to the king. (7) And 
yet he is one man only. b 7 If he orders to slay, they slay; if to 
spare, they spare; if to smite, they smite. 8 If he orders to lay 
waste, they lay waste; if to build, they build. 9 If he orders to 
cut down, they cut down; if to plant, they plant . 0 10 All his 
people and his armies obey him. He, furthermore, reclines; he 
eats and drinks, and then sleeps; 11 but they keep watch round 
about him; no one may depart to do his own work, nor may any 
oppose his will. 13 Sirs, how shall not the king be mightiest, 
since he is thus obeyed? And he ceased. 

13 Then the third, who had spoken of women, and of truth 
(this was Zerubbabel d ) took up e the word. 14 Sirs, is not the king 

a It is quite possible that AXXa correctly represents the original Aramaic 
text; but if this is so, the writer at least expressed himself awkwardly. As 
Fritzsche observes, the ancient versions and copyists, as well as modern trans¬ 
lators, have been troubled by this clause. It may be that the original con¬ 
tained a form derived from the root "in&C “take, seize,” instead of one from 
-UTS, “other.” 

b This clause, /cal aMs ets fx6vot IcttIv, is better joined to the preceding than 
to the following verse. So far as the Greek is concerned, it might be connected 
either way, though the reading of the Lagarde text seems to join it to the 
preceding. Our present verse-division here is due to the influence of the Latin 
translation; the other versions are non committal. Such translations as that 
of Guthe, “Er allein ist einzig !” (following Fritzsche) miss the true meaning. 
The Aramaic could not have expressed such an idea in these words. The 
original was unquestionably: TH "03 fettH*}. Compare Josh. 22:20, fctim 
"ITO ttPX , where the Greek renders by /cal oDros er* /x6voi . With the phrase as 
used here cf. Judith 1:11, where it is said that the rebellious nations did not 
fear Nebuchadnezzar, dXX’ iva/niov airruv w* dvijp eff. 

'These sentences, vss. 7-9, have a decidedly Aramaic sound. This persis¬ 
tent omission of conjunctions and conditional particles, after the opening 
clause, would be less likely in Hebrew. 

d These words were not in the original story, which made no mention of 
the Jews. The gloss was added either by the one who interpolated the story 
in the Chronicler’s history, or by a still earlier hand. 

c See the note on 3:16. 
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great; and are not the sons of men mighty; a and the wine, is it 
not powerful? Who now is it that rules all these, that governs 
them, is it not woman? 15 Of woman the king was born; and all 
the people who rule the sea and the land (16) were born of women. b 
16 They nourished the men who planted the vineyards whence the 
wine comes . 0 17 It is they who give grace to mankind, d and with¬ 
out them men could not live. 18 If men have gathered gold and 
silver, and aught else precious, and see a woman comely in form 
and feature, c 19 leaving all this they gape at her, and with open 
mouth they gaze upon her; yea, all choose her above gold and 
silver and everything precious. 20 A man forsakes his own father, 
who brought him up, and his native land, and joins himself to his 
wife; 21 to her he abandons himself/ and remembers not father, 
nor mother, nor country. “Hence also you may know* that 
women rule you: do you not labor and toil, and then bring all and 
give it to women? 28 A man takes his h sword, and goes forth to 

a IloWol is an obvious mistranslation of Cf. vss. 2 and 15; the 

meaning “ mighty ” is absolutely necessary. 

b On the relation of the Greek translation to the Aramaic text of these 
clauses, see Vol. XXIII, p. 129. The original was: WQ? bsi £Db73 nib*} pTO 

mn froia senson wo tab p *n. 

c In the Syriac (Hexaplar) version, instead of ]ooi ^oJoi ^o, which 

is attested by all the MSS, the reading should be )ooi ) ^oJoi . 

d In all probability, the original Aramaic was something like 'jTXX parH 
Kttsab *nin. The object of the verb was a word which meant “ adornment/’ 
and could be understood in either one of two ways; see my note in Vol. 
XXIII, p. 128. Our Greek gives us two translations: teal afrrai toi own* rdf 
<rroXds t&p &p0pu>vu)p side by side with teal atrai roiovatp 86£ap toU ApOpunrois. (The 
L text tries to escape this awkwardness by transposing the aroXAs clause into 
vs. 16, where it is obviously out of place.) For the likelihood of such an 
ambiguity, cf. such passages as Ps. 29:2, and I Macc. 14:9, in&foarro 86£at teal 
froXds 1 ro\4ftov (where in the original Hebrew fc&X = vo\tpuv was a copyist’s 
mistake for *OX). 

e How is it possible to suppose that a Greek author composing these 
lines would have perpetrated such an unnatural and unnecessary barbarism as 
«a\V tttei teal rf tcdWei ? But we expect that sort of thing from a trans¬ 
lator. 

f The Greek, teal fterA ttj t A<plrj<n t^p tf'vxt*, plainly represents the 

Aramaic mp^3 p^P Plbl, lit., et apud mulierem suam se relinquit , 

which the translator misunderstood. 

«The use of the Greek suggests Aramaic fcCbl or pit or hut 

not any Hebrew idiom. 

h In the Syriac, instead of 01 ^ 1 ^ (so all the MSS) we must read 01 ^* 9 . 
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raid, and to rob and steal; he sails over seas and rivers,* 24 faces 
the lion, and makes his way through the darkness. Then, when 
he has stolen, plundered, and robbed, he brings all to his 
love. “A man loves his wife far more b than father or mother: 
“for women, many have parted from their wits; for them they 
have been made slaves; 27 yea, many have been ruined, have fallen, 
and perished , 0 for woman’s sake. 28 And now, will you not believe 
me? Is not the king great in his power? Do not all countries 
fear to touch him? 29 Yet I saw d the king’s concubine, Apama, c 
the daughter of Artabazos son of Thamasios, sitting at the king’s 
right hand; “I saw her snatch the crown from his head, and 
place it upon her own; with her left band she slapped the king. 
81 In spite of all this/ the king gazed upon her with open mouth. 
As oft as she smiled upon him, he laughed; if she became vexed, 
he wheedled, that he might be restored to favor. “Sirs, must 
not the women be mighty, seeing they do such things as these? 

83 Then the king and the nobles looked at one another . 8 There¬ 
upon he went on h to speak of truth. 84 Sirs, are not women 

a E/f 0&\cur<rav i r\eTy is not Greek; the els merely reproduces an Aramaic 
2. If DTO was the verb used ( we know from the Syriac that it was regularly 
construed with this preposition. 

b The Greek xXeio*.... fiaWov suggests at once the Aramaic ■Y'X-P .... 
the Hebrew has no idiom which would fit exactly here. 

c Greek iipdproaay, but we may be certain that this singularly feeble anti¬ 
climax did not exist in the original. The Syriac does not render by , but 

V 

chooses a verb (ja) which may mean either “err” or “be ruined;” and 
doubtless some such word stood in the Aramaic. 

d Guthe has: Und doch schauten sie (!) ihn. 

e On this name, and the other names in the verse, see above. The Latin 
of the Lucca codex (Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien, II, 17), mentioned above, 
has here: et Debannapenem [Lag. edits, Debanna pemeri)filia Bezzachi . . . . 
concubina regis sedentem vidi circa regem. Lagarde did not attempt to 
explain this, but’only observed that the latter part of this singular word (“dee 
sonderbaren Worts”) contained the name ’A Tforfy. The rest is simply a 
mutilated [vi]debam % which rendered the Greek idedpow. This Lucca text is 
derived from a close translation of the Lagarde Greek recension. 

f The Greek xal *pbs rotrois, “moreover,” is probably a mistranslation of 

Djn. 

* There is no need to attempt, as Fritzsche and others have done, to explain 
the singular “idiom” tpXcwoy els r6y trepoy. Even Codex B may suffer from 
scribal errors, and in this case the original was unquestionably tpXexor efc els 
rdy trepoy — this being the preposition with which the verb in this sense is 
most commonly construed. One eis fell out by accident. 

h See the note on 3:16. 
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mighty ? Great is the earth, and lofty the sky, and swift the sun 
in his course, for he rounds the circuit of the heavens, and returns 
again to his place in a single day. 85 Is not he great who does 
this? But* truth is greatest and mightiest of all. b “All the 
earth invokes truth, and the heavens praise her; and all created 

things 0 totter and tremble. d and with her® is no error f at 

all. 87 Perverse is the wine, perverse is the king, perverse are 
women; perverse are all the children of men, and all their works, 
all such alike, if* truth abide not in them; and in their perversity 
they shall perish. 88 But truth endures, and grows ever stronger; 
yea, lives and prevails for ever and ever. “With her is h no 

a Could any Greek writer, not a translator, have been content to use ical 
for the conjunction both here and at the beginning of vs. 38? 

b The addition of t apd to the comparative degree of the adjective prob¬ 
ably translates TTP. Cf. the Syriac. 

c "E pya probably translating fctnTDy. 

d It seems probable that something is missing here, perhaps only a few 
words. What we have in our present text is not sufficient to give the third 
clause of the verse a satisfactory connection with its surroundings, nor to pre¬ 
pare the way for the last clause. We might imagine some such progress of 
the thought as this: “And all created things totter and tremble [before her, 
for she alone is perfect,] and with her is no error at all.” It must be remem¬ 
bered that all our manuscripts and versions are derived from a single faulty 
Greek codex, which in turn represented a translation made from a more or 
less imperfect Aramaic text. 

e The only well attested reading is ^er’cufrroO, “ with him.” Thus both 
the Lagarde text and the Egyptian text (represented by the codices A, B, and 
their fellows). The reason for the choice of the masculine pronoun was of 
course the desire to find, or to introduce, the mention of God in this most 
important passage, especially after the seeming mention of him in the words 
is toOto t oiet, in the preceding verse; see further the note on vs. 40. In all 
probability, Josephus had before him the reading /act’ airrov; at all events, 
he adopts the interpretation which it embodies. Since the Greek translation 
was made after this story had become a part of the Chronicler's history, it is 
most likely that the translator himself chose the masculine pronoun here. 
But in the original, the suffix pronoun certainly referred to “Truth.” The 
necessity of this is so obvious that some Greek codices and the Latin version 
have corrected accordingly. 

f It is a pity that we do not know what Aramaic words are rendered by 
dX^fctaand ddtWo, in these verses. Supposing the former to have been fctttETp, 
the latter would have been some such word as (literally “crookedness”). 

* According to the conjecture already made; Vol. XXIII, p. 130. 

h ko1 ofa fan irap* cu/tJ \afipdmv icri. is an unusual way. of saying in Greek 
“She does not accept,” etc. The original was 'pSfct 20T2b nmb TlX Xbl. 
How natural this form of words is in Aramaic may be seen from Deut. 10:17, 
where the Hebrew has simply tfUT fctb, while the Targum replaces this 
by the same idiom which we have here. 
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respect of persons, nor seeking of profit, 4 but she executes judg¬ 
ment on b all the evil and wicked. All approve her acts, (40) and in 
her judgment there is no injustice. 0 40 And hers d is the might, and 
the kingdom, and the power, and the majesty for ever and ever. e 
Blessed of God is f truth! 41 And he ceased speaking. 2 Then all 
the people cried out, saying, Great is truth, and mightiest of all! 

“Then the king said to him: Ask what thou wilt, above what 
was prescribed, and we will give it thee, since thou art proved 
wisest; and thou shalt sit beside me, and be called my kinsman. 

III. THE INTERPOLATOR’S ADDITIONS 

It is most likely that the story in its original form ended at 
this point (the end of verse 42) and in just this way. It is true 
that the king is made to say: “Ask what thou wilt, above what 
was prescribed, and we will give it thee;” but it is quite prob¬ 
able that this was merely a picturesque oriental flourish, and that 
the hearers or readers were left to imagine for themselves what, 

a A idtpopa here in the post-classical sense “rewards” or “gifts;” the mean¬ 
ing being that Truth, as judge, neither regards persons nor takes bribes. 
Cf. II Chron. 19:7, o£/t fonp fieri K vpLov Oeov rjfiQp ddiicLa otte davfidaai Tpbffunrop 
o&te \afieip 5&pa, a parallel which is interesting in view of the fact that the two 
passages are presumably quite independent of each other. 

b The Greek &*6 translating *J72. On the Aramaic idiom here, found also 
Ezra 7:26, see Vol. XXIII, p. 130. 

c On the reading of the Hexaplar Syriac in this clause, see Vol. XXIII, p. 69. 

d We must of course read either airrrjt or aCrry. The former (which is per¬ 
haps more likely to have been the original, if the Aramaic was nb*H) is the 
reading of the Lagarde text; the latter that of the Egyptian recension. 

'This sentence may well have been the origin of the doxology which has 
been appended to the Lord’s Prayer in Matt. 6:13. 

f The reading of the Greek, tOXoyrfrbs 6 debt rijt dXq&las, “blessed is Ihe 
Ood of truth,” is manifestly unsuitable. If the speaker had intended to 
advance from the praise of truth to that of God, he would have needed to 
begin sooner. The least that we could require of him would be that he should 
indicate the relation of God to truth. Verse 41, moreover, ignores any ascrip¬ 
tion of praise to God in the closing words of the discourse. Evidently, our 
present reading is due to the same interpretation or redaction which found or 
introduced the mention of the deity in vss. 35 and 36. The original was pre- 
sumably SnbK T9P, “Blessed of God is truth,” the construct state 

being employed in the manner familiar from the Old Testament. In all 
probability, the Greek translator is the one who should be held responsible 
for the misinterpretation both here and in vs. 36; see the note there. It is of 
course possible that the whole clause is a later addition. 

*The Greek (!) phrase, iffiwrriae rod XaXeiV, renders the Aramaic ptlW 
*1^73273 ; cf. for example the Targum of Job 32:1. 
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if anything, it was that the young soldier requested. Certain it 
is, at all events, that verse 42 as a whole was not written by the 
interpolator, for he would not have ended it in this way; the 
last clause only serves to interrupt his undertaking. If we sup¬ 
pose that the tale originally had another conclusion, which he has 
replaced by his own, it is not of the least use to try to conjecture 
what that conclusion was. 

As has already been remarked, it was probably the interpolator 
himself who inserted the gloss, “this was Zerubbabel,” in 4:13; 
and he now proceeds, with manifest skill, to effect the transition 
to the Chronicler’s narrative of the returning Jews and the help 
given them by Cyrus. Only four verses (43-47 a) are needed at 
this point, namely the following: 

43 Then he said to the king: Remember the vow which thou didst 
make, to build Jerusalem in the day when thou shouldst receive thy 
kingdom,™ 44 and to send back all the vessels which were taken from 
Jerusalem, which Cyrus when he first 19 conquered Babylon brought 
away, 20 but vowed 21 to return them thither; 45 and thou didst promise to 
build the temple which the Edomites burned 22 when Judea was laid 
waste by the Chaldeans. 48 And now, this is the thing which 1 ask, my 
lord the king, and for which I make request of thee, since such munifi¬ 
cence is thine; 2 * I ask that thou perform the vow which thou didst vow 
to the King of Heaven 24 with thine own lips to perform. 47 Then Darius 
the king arose, and kissed him; and | wrote for him letters, etc. 


18 From the order of the words in the Greek, coupled with our knowledge of the closeness 
of this rendering, it is evident that the connection of clauses is that which I have given in the 
translation: Darius had vowed to do these things when he should come to the throne. 
According to the interpolator, this feast at the Persian capital took place at or very near 
the beginning of Darius' reign. This is also made necessary by the sequel: the altar was 
built by the returned exiles “in the seventh month” (of the first year of Darius), I Esdr. 
5:46; the foundation of the temple was first laid “in the second year in the second month,” 
5:55; and the interrupted work of building was renewed before the end of this same year, 
thanks to the efforts of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, 6:1. AU this chronology is 
flatly contradicted by 5:6, to be sure; see below, pp. 200 f. 

19 We must read w£«to in place of the first nv^aro ; cf. the note on 3:16. I see that Gaab 
(cited in Fritzsche) has anticipated me in this conjecture. 

2°The Greek has •xwpmt**'. “set apart,” which might do here, but would not do in vs. 57, 
where it is used in a similar context. The reading i(exvpir<r*v, found in codex A, and 
preferred by Fritzsche, is only a correction, and a poor one at that, for the verb e*x»p^» is 
ordinarily intransitive. The interpolator's theory of the temple vessels was this: When 
Cyrus took Babylon, he carried away some of these vessels to Susa, with the other plunder; 
the rest of them , which were still in Babylon, he sent to Jerusalem by Sheshbazzar, promising 
to send the remainder (those in Susa) at some later time. See also vs. 57 and the note 
there. In both verses, 44 and 57, the original had a verb which meant to “ bring forth “ or 
“carry away ” (here probably pB3H); and this was misunderstood by the translator. 

21 The voluit of the Latin version here must originally have been vovit. 

22 Interesting as embodying the popular tradition in Palestine in the second century B. C. 

2« Oh the Aramaic text of this clause, see above, p. 134, note. 

24 An unusual and interesting title; also vs. 58, Dan. 4:34 (cf. 5:23). 
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At this point, the Chronicler’s Hebrew narrative was reached. 
The verse began with the words: “And Cyrus the king wrote 
for him (i. e., Sheshbazzar) letters,” etc. This the interpolator 
altered skilfully, as usual. Up to this point the Aramaic 
language had been used (see above, pp. 134f.); now Hebrew 
took its place. The transition, it should be observed, was a 
particularly easy one, inasmuch as the vocabulary of this verse 
and of the verses immediately following is almost identically the 
same in the two languages. The Jewish reader of that day would 
not have been disturbed by the change, and, indeed, might not 
have noticed it at all until several verses of the Hebrew had 
been read. 

By this first editorial insertion, the interpolator gave the Story 
of the Youths its connection with Jewish history. Darius the king 
is asked by the victorious youth to fulfil his promises, (1) to 
build Jerusalem; (2) to send to Jerusalem the temple vessels 
which Cyrus had carried from Babylon to Susa, but had promised 
to restore to the Jews; (3) to build the temple in Jerusalem. It 
is noteworthy, and another striking illustration of the self-restraint 
of the interpolator, that in these verses not a word is said 
regarding the expedition of Zerubbabel and his friends 
to Jerusalem! This youth was one of the three bodyguardsmen 
of the king; he does not even ask for leave of absence, however, 
but takes himself off (vs. 61) as a matter of course. The company 
of Jews which now sets out from Babylonia is a very large one; 
but the youth does not request, nor suggest, that they be allowed 
to go, nor is any formal permission given. The way in which 
it is simply taken for granted, in vs. 47, that “he” and “those 
with him” are going up to people Jerusalem, is one of the most 
satisfactory bits of incidental evidence that the juncture of the 
patch with the main narrative—the continuation of Ezra 1:1-11 — 
comes at just this point. Verses 47 ff. cannot possibly be regarded 
as the sequel of 43-46. 

A second patch was necessary after verse 56, at the point 
where the prescriptions of the king for the returning exiles came 
to an end. First of all, the interpolator had need to introduce 
mention of his second instalment of temple vessels, in accordance 
with verse 44. Moreover, the need of some transition from the 
palace in Susa to the Jews in Babylonia, mentioned in the 
next verse of the Chronicler, was sufficiently obvious. The inter- 
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polator fills these needs easily, as usual. He also improves the 
opportunity, in narrating the exit of the youth from the palace, to 
introduce a little of the religious element which is so noticeably 
lacking in the preceding tale. The five verses (originally Hebrew) 
which constitute this patch read as follows: 

67 And he sent forth all the vessels which Cyrus had brought 25 from 
Babylon; and all which Cyrus had ordered to be made, he himself com¬ 
manded to make 26 and send to Jerusalem. 

68 And when the youth went forth, lifting up his face to heaven 
toward Jerusalem” he blessed the King of Heaven 28 saying: 59 From 
thee is victory, and from thee wisdom; 29 thine is the glory, and I am 
thy servant. 80 Blessed art thou , who hast given me wisdom; and to 
thee I give thanks, 0 Lord of our fathers. 81 So he took the letters and 
went forth, 80 and came to Babylon and told all his brethren. | 82 And 
they blessed the God of their fathers, etc. 

With verse 62 the Chronicler’s narrative is resumed; and after 
this point the work of the interpolator’s hand is seen only in 5:2, 
where the name “Cyrus” is changed to “Darius,” and in 5:6, 
where both this change of name and also other alterations have 
been made (see below). 

This latter verse, 5:6, is a good illustration of the difficulties 
with which the interpolator was confronted in his attempt to make 
the best of an impossible task. In some particulars, to be sure, 
his expanded version of the history might have seemed even more 
plausible than that of the Chronicler (it has been preferred in 
recent times, for instance, by so acute a scholar as Sir Henry 
Howorth). 31 Thus, in the Chronicler’s narrative the career of 
Zerubbabel is extended over more than a hundred years, from the 
beginning of the reign of Cyrus down to the first years of the 
reign of Darius II Nothus." It is, of course, unfair to impose 
our chronology upon the Chronicler, who not only made the reign 
of Darius I Hystaspis precede that of Cyrus, but also may have 
thought the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I shorter than we 

as The Greek has bat the Hebrew original probably had Bee the note 

on verse 44. 

35 The Hebrew text here was very likely corrupt. 

3? So also in the contemporaneous writings Dan. 6:11; Tobit 3:11 f. 

28 See the note on verse 46. 

2* If the author of the Story of the Youths were writing this verse, we should expect him 
at least to add: 44 and with thee is truth /” 

30 Namely, from Susa. I do not know that any commentator has ever tried to explain 
the words, “and came to Babylon,” in this verse. 

3t See also Marquart, Fundamcnte , pp. 42,65. 32 See above, p. 178. 
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know them to have been; but even so, his life of Zerubbabel is 
too long, and the scenes in it are much too far apart. 88 But in the 
interpolated edition of the history, the dramatic unity is as 
perfect as any one could wish. Zerubbabel, the young Hebrew, is 
one of the most trusted attendants of the Persian king. Sent by 
him to Jerusalem with a large company, as a reward for his wise 
discourse, he restores the Jewish community; builds the altar of 
bumt-offerings; lays the foundation of the temple; repulses the 
wicked Samaritans and their allies; is stopped by them in his 
work, but begins it again almost immediately, before the end of 
the same “second year;” secures an edict of the king in his favor; 
and finishes the work in triumph. And all this happens within 
the space of six years! It is no wonder that this revised version 
of the history became so popular as to supplant completely the 
older version. But the interpolator’s triumph was a very preca¬ 
rious one, for his improved story of Zerubbabel contained such 
contradictions as could never stand the test of a critical examina¬ 
tion. Either he was not fully aware of these contradictions 
(interpolators very often fail to see all the consequences of their 
work), or else he shared the current dislike of erasing the written 
word, and was willing to rest his fate on popular approval and 
elastic exegesis. At all events, he allowed such telltale verses as 
I Esdr. 5:53 6 ( = Ezra 3:7), 68 ( = Ezra 4: 3), 70 (=Ezra4:5), 
and the date in I Esdr. 5: 6, to remain in their places. In I Esdr. 
5:70, for example, after the narrative which tells how Zerubbabel and 
his companions, in the second year of their return to Jeru¬ 
salem (verse 54), in the reign of Darius, began to build the temple, 
but were stopped by their enemies, we read that these enemies 
“hindered the completion of the building during all the lifetime of 
king Cyrus, so that the building was stopped until the reign of 
king Darius l 84 Here the only refuge of the interpolator would be 
in the very lame explanation that the verse was merely a retro¬ 
spect, its meaning being that these enemies were able to stop the 
work of building from the time when the foundation was laid by 
Sheshbazzar down to the time of Darius. Even more trouble¬ 
some is the verse I Esdr. 5 :6, to which allusion has been made. 

83This was the Chronicler’s own fault, to be sure, and the necessary result of his choos- 
ing to make Jeshua and Zerubbabel the leaders of his great “ return ” under king Cyrus. 
They were already known, from the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, to have flourished 
under a 41 Darius,” who, from the chronology current among the Jews in the last three cen¬ 
turies B.c., could have been only Darius Nothus. 

84 The text appears to be slightly corrupt here; cf. the Hebrew, and also 6:1 (=Esra5:l). 
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This originally contained the Chronicler’s date of the return from 
the exile: “in the second year of the reign of Cyrus king of 
Persia, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the month.” The 
interpolator gave this a connection with the mention of Zerubba- 
bel, just preceding, and made out of it: “who spoke wise words 
before Darius king of Persia, in the second year of his reign, in 
the month Nisan, on the first day of the month.” But even with 
this alteration, the date is absolutely impossible in the interpo¬ 
lated history. There is no process, however violent, by which it 
can be brought into agreement with the dates which follow, in 
5:46, 55, 6:1*. The interpolator may have seen this difficulty and 
defied it, but it is more likely that it escaped his notice. He was 
probably not especially interested in chronology, and found it 
easy to overlook such details as these. 

In spite of its glaring contradictions, the interpolated edition 
of the history became the popular one, thanks to the discourses of 
the three youths and to the improved story of Zerubbabel, and in 
a short time had completely supplanted the original form; so com¬ 
pletely, in fact, that not a trace of the uninterpolated work has 
come down to us, whether in manuscript or version, in Jewish or 
Christian tradition. 35 

35 As was shown aboye, pp. 138 f M our canonical Ezra is merely a mutilated recension of 
the interpolated book. This will be farther demonstrated in the sequel. 
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By J. Dyneley Pblnce 
C olumbia University 

Although the Sumerian question is an old one in the history 
of Assyriology, the new Sumerian matter from the monuments 
which is constantly coming to hand demands, in the interest of 
all those who can look upon this discussion with -unprejudiced 
eyes, a most rigid and impartial examination. 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., in his recent lucid and exhaus¬ 
tive exposition of the difficulties attending the study of this highly 
complicated problem ( AJSL ., XXII, pp. 89-109), has stated 
(p. 109), in his criticism of the advance sheets of my Materials 
for a Sumerian Lexicon , that the view expounded in that work 
“ represents a decided progress in the direction of attaining greater 
clearness in the presentation of the issues involved.” The opinion 
alluded to is that Sumerian was originally a non-Semitic aggluti¬ 
native language which, in the course of many centuries of Semitic 
influence, became so incrusted with Semiticisms, most of them the 
result of a very gradual development of the earlier foreign sacred 
speech of the priests, that it is really not surprising to find the 
theory of a Semitic cryptography set forth and vigorously upheld 
by so eminent a scholar as Professor Hal6vy (see P., pp. viii, ix). 
The chief feature of the Sumerian system which gave rise to such 
a view as this latter theory is the occurrence of the principle of 
sound-association between Sumerian words of widely different 
origin, and, moreover, an often deliberate mnemonic association 
between Sumerian words and similar sounding Semitic vocables. 
In fact, I have admitted that the artificiality of the later system 
is so evident that this in itself, if attended by no other more fun¬ 
damental phenomena, would justify the Hal^vyan view that Sume¬ 
rian was a mere Semitic system of cryptography. 

On the other hand, who ever heard of a cryptography exhibit¬ 
ing marked phonetic development of a class foreign to the language 
on which it is based (see the remarks on secret languages, P., pp. 
xviii, xix) ? And yet, this is just what Sumerian shows, both in 
the many instances cited in the Materials (for example, n = 3) 
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and also in other similar cases. Professor Jastrow himself (op. 
tit ., pp. 105, 106) is forced to admit that there may “lurk in the 
Sumerian system .... some features which point to the existence 
at one time in the Euphrates valley of a non-Semitic language 
spoken and perhaps even written by the side of the Semitic Baby¬ 
lonian.” That such was the case, and that the basic elements of 
Sumerian were really linguistic and not artificially made by 
Semites, I believe has been proved in the Introduction to the 
Materials. Some additional evidence of this character will be 
shown in the present paper, which is chiefly devoted to the philo¬ 
logical analysis of the most important material given by Fossey in 
the first twenty-five pages of his Contributions au Dictionnaire 
Sumirien-Assyrien, Part I, 1906. Much of this matter he has 
taken from the bilingual vocabularies published in Vols. XI, XII, 
XIV, XVIII, and XIX of the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum (1900-1904). 

Before proceeding to this discussion, it is necessary to call 
attention to the existence in Vol. XV of this British Museum series 
of what are quite evidently phonetic glosses, showing the correct 
pronunciation of Sumerian words. Thus, in XV, pi. 14, obv. 14, 
we find gi-id in small writing after bu, indicating that bu was 
not to be read bu in this case. In XV, pi. 15, obv. 19, we find a 
most interesting instance of the pronunciation following the sign in 
the text itself written in the same sized characters: udu gu (ka)- 
di-zu-ka gud(xa-ra)-ab-ba “on the day when thou speakest 
judgment, O bull of the abyss!” (xa-ra = GUD + ab-ba). Here 
the sign gud ‘bull’ is clearly to be pronounced xa-ra; cf. Br. 
5735: xar = GUD. In XV, pi. 22, obv. 18, the pronunciation 
e-gi, a new value in small writing, is shown for nin: e-gi (nin) 
eri me-a “the lady of the city am I.” In XV, pi. 22, obv. 30, 
the value im in small writing is given for im, showing that im was 
not to have its usual Sumerian value ni. Finally, in XV, pi. 23, 
rev. 8, zu-ur zu-ur (small) shows how the sign zub is to be 
uttered in this passage. 

In the Commentary below on Emegudda (Eme-su-xa, 
Eme-te-nk, etc.) similar pronunciations of different Sumerian 
words for ‘man’ are indicated. All this seems to confirm not only 
the thesis as to the spoken character of Sumerian, but also the fact 
that the reader had an extensive choice of Sumerian words open 
to him. Here should also be noted the pure Sumerian words in 
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Greek transliteration mentioned P., pp. ix, x. Nothing, it would 
appear, can be more explicit than these phenomena, plainly indi¬ 
cating the phonetic character of the Sumerian text. 

Furthermore, some of Fossey’s citations also seem to confirm 
the phonetic interchange of Sumerian consonants. Note especially 
the commentary below s. v . dir = AN ‘god,’ dir being plainly a 
triturated form of dimir(~ES. dimmer) ‘god,’ where the 
medial m = nasal w has entirely disappeared. The unusual form 
digir ‘god’ (cf. EK. dingir) can also be ES., in which dialect 
the ordinary word for ‘god’ was dimmer (evidently with the 
nasal m). This digir = dimmer plainly demonstrates the nasal 
character of the Sumerian medial g; viz., digir = di-ngir = di- 
mir = dimmer. The common EK. form di-in-gir is really 
therefore only a very slight variant. Note also sangu = saggu = 
sag, s. v . Emegudda. The highly indeterminate character of 
the Sumerian nasals has already been pointed out (P., pp. x, xi). 
In this connection should also be noted in Fossey’s citations the 
parallel indeterminate nature of the sibilant s = s (see P., pp. xii 
and below s. v. xas = xas. That r can = s (P., p. xii) is also 
seen in the possible connection between as and uru ‘man’ s. v. 
As, below). 

Professor HalAvy in recent numbers of the Revue S&mitique has 
seen fit to ridicule my table of Sumerian consonantal interchange 
(P., pp. x-xii), yet not one of the interchanges there indicated is 
impossible philologically. This is true even of g=b; g=d and n— 
the sibilant (see, particularly, Muss-Arnolt, AJSL ., XXII, pp. 
285,286). 

No attempt has, of course, ever been made by me to prove 
that the Sumerian system was free from Semitic influence (note 
P., Introduction, chap, i), nor have I any such desire now. 
Assonance and double association, discussed at length in the 
Materials, appear also in many of Fossey’s equations. Thus 
ellu ‘bright’ = an, the god-sign, as an association with ilu 
‘god’ and probably also with the bright vault of heaven (an 
also = ‘heaven’); pa^ftru associated with bur from gir; the 
Sum. word du = ka ‘to speak’ and also du = dubbubu ‘plan’ 
(secondary from ‘speak’), where the first syllable du-bbubu 
suggested the Sumerian du (see below s. v. du); xas = xftsu 
‘hasten’ (s. v . xas 2); sulu = sulfi, suit! (s. v. sulu); tab = 
the sign Girfl = xam&t u ‘flame, flicker’ (a real value of Girfl), 
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but with this same sign is also grouped tab = axfttu ‘sister’ by 
an erroneous association with tab = tabbu, the twin-sign. Here 
we have two distinct tab-values confused. 

Indeed, the great multiplicity of meanings attributed to one 
and the same sign, accretions which arose from what seem to be 
clear causes, is quite as evident in Fossey’s vocabularies as in the 
lists given in the Materials (see below, especially s. v. bur, gir, 
xas, kud, etc.). It will be evident, therefore, that these lists, 
cited by Fossey, date from a time when the Sumerian system had 
become quite thoroughly semitized and had developed into the 
later semi-artificial “priestly idiom.” 

In his first twenty-five pages Fossey has contributed to the 
Sumerian lexicon the following new values: a-ri = patri ‘dag¬ 
ger;’ du = mfttu ‘die;’ dubbin^the sign tab; mu = the sign 
pa ‘man;’ ul = the sign Girti; uttu = the god-sign -f muk; 
and usum=ist6n ‘one,’ apparently confirming the Sumerian 
word as ‘one.’ 

The following trifling oversights on the part of Fossey should 
also be noted: isbarrum for ista(m)ru(m) ‘goddess,’ s. v. 
dimir; kutturu for qutturu, s. v. tar 1; muttfl for mu^fl, 
s. v. sila; napftlum for napftxum, s. v. bur 2; suxxudu for 
suxxutu, s. r. bur 1; summudu for summutu, s. v. gir 1. 

Fossey’s excellent word-lists, all of which I hope to examine 
subsequently in the manner followed in the commentary to this 
article, are bound to prove most valuable to every student of the 
Sumerian system. Thus far, however, nothing has come to light 
militating against my original thesis regarding the origin of 
Sumerian: that it was a language which became artificialized in 
the course of perhaps thousands of years of foreign influence. 
This view is really “a connecting link between the extreme idea 
of the HalSvyan school and the extreme idea of the opposing (all) 
Sumerian school” (thus Muss-Arnolt, AJSL ., XXII, p. 286). 

For the convenience of the student a glossary of the 177 
Semitic words herein discussed has been appended to the article. 

COMMENTARY 

. A-Bi==pat-ri ‘dagger, dirk;’ XII. 13, 14. This is given as 
ES. and is equivalent to the GiB-sign = patru ‘dagger,’ Br. 309; 
F. 120. On this sign, which originally represented a dagger and 
then the forked lightning, see P. 148, 149. The word a-ri in 
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Br. 11447 = Sem. abu ‘enemy’ ahd 11448 = xatftnu ‘defend’ 
(see P. 39). It seems clear that this ari ‘dagger’ is the same 
word as ari ‘enemy.’ The occurrence of the Sem. patru in the 
gen. form pa$-ri = a-ri was perhaps due to dittography with the 
ri-ending of a-ri. See s. v. gir = GiB in this list. 

As (?)=the horizontal wedge = am£lu ‘man’ in ZA ., IX. 
163, col. iv, 2 (F. 1). This is an interesting equivalent. The 
horizontal wedge in this sense must perhaps be regarded as the 
variant of the upright wedge = gis = sarru ‘king,’ Br. 10073, 
which word gis is possibly the same as ges = the wood-sign, 
denoting ‘strength.’ The association of the meaning ‘man’ with 
the single wedge seems to go back to the pictorial meaning 
of this sign; i. e., ‘the one par excellence ,’ hence ‘man.’ I 
read as in F. 1, because as, tas, tal, dis = the numeral ‘one.’ 
The word as ‘man’ may be connected with the ordinary uru = UR, 
Br. 11256, ‘man;’ see P., p. xii: r and s interchange. 

According to ZA ., IX. 163, col. iv, 2, this equivalent for 
‘man’ is in the Eme-gud-da dialect or style. See below, s. v. 
Eme-gud-da. 

Bu-UR = the sign Muk-minnabi, Br. 323; i. e., the double 
muk. On this sign see especially P. 61, s. v . bulug, buru, du, 
gir and usum. The following equivalents for the bur-value of 
this sign given by Fossey are interesting enough to deserve dis¬ 
cussion. 

These equivalents may be divided into three meaning-groups 
as follows: 

GROUP i 

Meanings arising from the original meaning of the sign 
Muk-minnabi ‘cut something tied, solve’ (see P. 61 s. v. 
bulug; viz., kullulu, F. 152, ‘complete,’ from idea ‘solve.’ 
Fossey copies wrongly ku-ul-ku-lu. Nasftxu sa surri, F. 
160, ‘tear out, said of the heart,’ probably a reference to the 
practice of augurs (see s. v. sal&ku below). Nipi’ ersitim, 
F. 161, ‘sprout, said of the earth,’ from idea ‘loosen.’ Pat&ru, 
F. 109, ‘split,’ from idea ‘cut.’ (see Group II). Palqu, F. 163, 
‘destruction’ (?), perhaps from pal&qu ‘ravage,’ from idea 
‘cut.’ Pas&ru, F. 105; also Br. 344: ‘loosen, solve,perform;’cf. 
F. 107: p. sa kispi ‘perform, said of an incantation;’ F. 168: 
p. sa mami(tu) ‘perform, said of an oath;’ F. 168a/ p. sa 
slri ‘perform, said of an oracle;’ also F. 144, pussuru ‘loosen, 
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solve.’ All these meanings are, of course, from the idea ‘cut.’ 
Pitfl, F. 170, ‘open,’ from ‘cut.’ Saxftxu sa siri, F. 171, 
‘bend down, condescend, said of an oracle.’ Probably secondary 
to the idea ‘perform an oracle,’ just above. Saltu, F. 173, 
wrongly saldu, perhaps ‘strong, violent,’ from salft^u ‘over¬ 
power,’ from idea ‘cut.’ Salftku sa kurri, F. 172, ‘tear open, 
said of a heart (see above s. v. nasftxu). Suxxutu, F. 176, 
wrongly suxxudu, ‘tear off, peel,’ from ‘cut.’ Tabftlu, F. 178, 
‘take away,’ from ‘loosen, remove.’ Tapsirtu, F. 181, ‘redemp¬ 
tion,’ from pasftru ‘loosen.’ Ubburum, F. 182, ‘cause to pass 
over or away,’ from idea ‘loosen, set free.’ Umsfttu, F. 155, 
‘distress,’ perhaps from idea ‘cut, act violently.’ 

GROUP II 

Meanings arising from association of the sign Muk-minnabi 
with the sign gir ‘dagger, lightning,’ Br. 300: Abru, F. 141, 
‘bright, clear.’ Burru, F. 143, perhaps syn. with ubbubu 
‘shine,’ Muss-Arnolt, 188a; from barftru,. ‘shine.’ Darasum 
sa simme, F. 146, ‘dazzle,(?) said of blindness.’ Darasu is 
not certain. Xam&tu, F. 149, ‘flame, flicker;’ cf. Br. 307: 
GiR = xam&tu. Napftxu sa tlmi, F. 158, ‘shine, said of the 
day.’ Napftlum sa duppi, F. 159; evidently an error for 
napftxum (xum = lum) sa duppi ‘glow, said of a clay tablet;’ 
i. e., in the fire while baking. Nap&lu I cannot identify. It is 
probable that bur = patftru, F. 169, may also be an association 
between Muk-minnabi and GiR = patru ‘dagger.’ 

GROUP III 

Meaning arising from the evident association on the part of 
the scribe of bur = Muk-minnabi with bar, par— par, Br. 
5534 = suparruru ‘spread out,’ used of the waxing moon, Muss- 
Arnolt, 10936. See F. 177; but subarruru, wrong for supar- 
ruru. 

I cannot explain the following equivalents given by Fossey: 
lummusu sa surinnu, F. 153. Is this for xummusu ‘smash,’ 
from xamftsu? ( =‘smash, said of a pillar’). F. 174: sattu 
sa surri ‘year of the heart’ and F. 175: sattu sa qarni ‘year 
of the horn’ are probably terms having to do with augury and 
may be connected with the idea of cutting open the animal, thus 
properly belonging to Group I. For other values of Muk- 
minnabi, see 8. v. du and usum below. 
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Di-gi-ir, F. 328 = an, god-sign. Note F. 334: bGltu ‘lady’ 
(ES.). F. 336: bGlu ‘lord.’ F. 338: elln ‘bright, shining.’ 
F. 341: iltu ‘goddess.’ F. 342 and 344: ilu ‘god.’ The 
equivalent ellu ‘bright, shining’ is a pun on the usual equivalent 
ilu ‘god,’ and also an association with the idea AN =‘heaven;’ 
‘starry vault.’ It is evident that this digir-form can be ES. 
See below s. v. dimir and dir = an. Cf. the Semitic loanword 
digirh ‘god,’ Muss-Arnolt, 241. 

Di-mi-ir, F. 329 = an, the god-sign. Note F. 335: bfeltu 
‘lady’ (ES.). F. 343: ilu ‘god.’ F. 346: isbarrum, clearly 
an error of Fossey’s for is-ta(m)-ru(m) = is-ta-ru ‘goddess,’ 
with nasalized syllables. This dimir is a real ES. form = the 
more usual dimmer (dim-me-ir) ‘god.’ See s. v. digir and 
dir = AN. Cf. the Semitic loanword dimmertl ‘god,’ Muss- 
Arnolt, 256. 

Di-ir, F. 330 = an, the god-sign. This form is a plain evi¬ 
dence that the medial mot dimir-dimmer could be pronounced 
like a w and also be entirely eliminated. Dir represents the 
form with eliminated w. See s. v. digir and dimir. 

Dubbin, F. 248 = the sign Gadatakkurft, Br. 2713, usually 
pronounced dubbin, is given as a value of tar. Inasmuch as 
the chief meaning of tar is ‘cut,’ the association of this sign 
with the word dubbin which exclusively denotes ‘sharpness’ 
(see P. 88) is perfectly natural. This association is new in the 
vocabulary of Sumerian. 

On tar, see below s. v. xas, kud, kuru, qatmu, qutmu, 
sulu, sila and tar. 

Du-u, F. 145 = the sign Muk-minnabi; the double muk = 
dftmu ‘blood.’ Du also = Muk-minuabi, Br. 329, but only 
with the value dubbubu ‘plan,’ Br. 349, which is also seen in 
F. 147. It is highly probable that the equivalent dabftbu 
‘plan’ = du is to be connected with du = ka ‘speak;’ cf. Br. 511: 
KA = du = dabftbu ‘plan;’ and that du = dabftbu in connection 
with Muk-minnabi is merely an association with du ‘speak, 
plan.’ Assonance, probably mnemonic, also played a part in the 
equation du = dubbubu. 

The presence of the value du for Muk-minnabi is to be 
explained by the fact that du(g)-di(g) is a value for bad = 
mfttu ‘die,’ Br. 4382, which was suggested as long ago as 1885 
by Peter Jensen, ZK ., II, 422. Now, the sign Muk-minnabi 
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means primarily ‘loosen, cut what is tied’ (see above s. v. bur), 
which suggests the idea ‘die’ = du(g) usually = bad. Hence we 
find F. 154: du = mfttum ‘to die’ (not mfitum ‘land’) and, by 
association of ideas, F. 145: d&mu ‘blood.’ This is a valuable 
discovery and tends to confirm Jensen’s reading of bad, Br. 4382. 
See P., s. v. dig = bad, p. 76, where I assume the value dig for 
bad on account of the presence of dib = lu = ‘die.’ The presence 
of this du cited in Fossey’s work, in my opinion, settles the word 
du(g)-di(g)-dib = ‘die’ in Sumerian. 

Finally it should be noted that du = Muk-minnabi, F. 179 
= tftbu ‘good,’ which is clearly an association with du, dug = 
XI = tftbu (see P. 89). 

We thus have two meaning-groups in connection with du = 
Muk-minnabi; i. e., the inherent du ‘die’ from the original 
idea ‘loosen, dissolve’ and two du-values by association. On 
this sign see also s. v. bur and usum. 

Eme-gud-da, F. 1, written with the sign gud = Guddu, Br. 
4696. This expression is an evident designation of some sort of 
speech, as erne means essentially lisftnu ‘language,’ P. 99. 

In the following lines 1-7 of the Berlin Vocabulary, published 
by Reisner in ZA ., IX. 163, col. iv, occurs a most interesting series 
of equations. 

1. uru = UB = amGlu ‘man/ in Eme-gud-da ‘the lofty 
speech/ as gud = Guddu primarily = eltl ‘lofty, high,’ P. 159. 

2. as(?)=the horizontal wedge = amGlu ‘man/ also in 
Eme-gud-da. 

3. za = ZA = amGlu ‘man/ in Eme-sux-a, perhaps ‘the 
shining or precious speech/ as sux = sux can mean zlmu ‘face, 
countenance’ from zfimu ‘shine’ (?) Br. 3021, and also nasftqu 
‘be precious/ Br. 3019. This is a more common meaning for sux 
than Hrozny’s nasfixu ‘remove/ cited in WZKM., XX. 282 (see 
below). 

4. sa-an-qu (qu = gud —Guddu ; a gloss) = the perpendicu¬ 
lar wedge = am6lu ‘man/ also in Eme-sux-a. 

6. mu-lu = am6lu ‘man/ in Eme-te-nk(d), probably ‘the 
speech of the lying down place or harem/ as te = primarily ‘direc¬ 
tion’ and means simtu ‘suitable, fitting/ Br. 7705, while nk(d) 
= na , ftlu ‘lie down/ Br. 8991: rabfisu ‘lie down/ Br. 8997, etc. 

6. mu, gloss to show pronunciation of sign PA=am6lu ‘man/ 
also in Eme-te-nk(d). 
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7. The ordinary Babylonian sign for ‘man’ = amGlu ‘man,’ in 
Eme-si-di ‘the correct’ or perhaps ‘the usual speech.’ 

Of these Sumerian words, uru = UB is the common EEL word 
for ‘man,’ Br. 11255. On as, see above, this Commentary. As 
may be EK. or ES., but is most probably EK. Za ‘man’ is prob¬ 
ably the short form for zag = sag ‘head, man,’ Br. 3506. This 
idea is confirmed by the fact that za is followed by sanqu = sangu 
which does not, in this instance, mean ‘priest’= Sit, Br. 5980, 
but rather amSlu ‘man,’ as in Br. 3513, where the sag-sign 
‘head’ also means ‘man,’ as the head of the family. On the 
nasalized g in sangu = saggu, see P., p. xl and on sangu ‘priest’ 
as a derivative from sag ‘head,’ see Prince, JBL ., 1907 (on the 
Babylonian words for sacrifice, in press). Mulu in line 5 of the 
Berlin Vocabulary , col. iv., is an exclusively ES. form, while in 
line 6 we meet the new value mu for pa, which sign means usually 
‘staff, smite.’ We must note here that pa can also have the value 
lu, Br. 5563, and that lu, also means am6lu ‘man’ generally in 
composition, P. 225. This lu is the lu-element in EK. gulu 
and ES. mulu ‘man.’ Hence it is evident that the sign pa can 
probably mean ‘man’ in the sense of ‘the ruling one, the staff- 
bearer.’ This new word mu = PA here is the same element seen 
in ES. mu-lu and is undoubtedly cognate with me = zikaru 
‘man,’ Br. 10382 ‘the speaker.’ Mu then must be ES. 

Besides these four Erne’s or ‘speeches,’ we find in the same 
document ZA ., IX. 162, col. iii. 18: Eme-sal, and col, iv. 71: 
Erne-gal, which must mean the ‘soft or women’s language’ and 
‘the great or men’s language.’ 

Now, the peculiarity of these characteristics of Erne is that 
apparently, except in the one instance of Eme-te-nk(d) = real 
Eme-sal, the Sumerian words attributed to the respective Erne’s 
are not grouped according to any special dialect. The qualifica¬ 
tions Eme-gal, Eme-gud-da, Eme-sux-a seem to be practically 
synonymous, but Eme-te-nk(d) ‘speech of the harem’ which has 
two Eme-sal words attributed to it, is perhaps a synonym for 
Eme-sal, as just remarked. Lehmann’s conclusion ( Samassumu - 
khz, Cp. iv) with regard to these Erne qualifications seems after 
all the most satisfactory, that these terms are used as designations 
of various styles; i. e., certain words accustomed to be used in 
various forms of ritual or cantillation (see also Weissbach, Sumen- 
sche Frage, 124 f.). Following this idea, Eme-si-di, which 
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shows the common am6lu -ideogram, probably meant ‘the ordin¬ 
ary style,’ while Erne-sal must have been regarded as a special 
style by itself. Hrozny’s interesting view that these expressions 
are geographical in sense ( WZKM., XX. 282 ff.) has not, I think, 
been satisfactorily proved. Hrozny bases his theory on the fact 
that Eme-si-di must mean ‘language of the north,’ as si-di in 
im-si-di ‘north-wind’ (also im-mir-ra, Hwb. 152) can mean 
‘north.’ Arguing from this point, which in this instance is some¬ 
what doubtful, as si-di means primarily ‘right, straight, correct,’ 
a natural meaning applied to speech, he endeavors to establish 
geographical meanings for the other Erne’s. The chief objection 
to his theory is the improbability that six distinct dialects existed 
corresponding exactly to the different points of the compass. 
Hrozny’s promised further exposition of this problem will be 
extremely interesting. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from these qualifications of 
Erne is that these passages plainly prove that the non-Semitic 
text was spoken and that there was a wide choice of vocabulary 
open to the Sumerian reader, which seems to me to be an addi¬ 
tional argument in favor of the linguistic character of Sumerian. 

Gi-iB = the sign Girfl, Br. 299. On this sign see especially 
P. 148, s. v. gir. The following interpretations, cited by Fossey, 
deserve attention. They may be divided into two meaning-groups 
as follows: 

GBOUP I 

Meanings derived from the original meaning of the sign 
‘dagger’ and then the dagger-like lightning. F. 105: e§imtu 
‘strength’ (?) from 023? (?). F. 113; naglabu ‘cutting imple¬ 
ment; shears,’ same idea as ‘dagger.’ Cf. F. 115: nam^aru 
‘sword.’ F. 118: parftdu ‘be strong,’ from idea ‘dagger, power.’ 
This is perhaps also an association with F. 120: patru ‘dagger’ 
(see above s. v. a-ri = this sign = pat-ri ‘dagger’). F. 124: 
sibbu ‘flame’ from sabfibu, from idea ‘lightning.’ F. 125: 
summudu; wrong for summutu ‘jut,’ like high mountains, 
jutting like the point of a dagger (thus Haupt: see Muss- 
Arnolt, 1058). F. 129: zuqaqlpu‘scorpion’=‘the sharp thing’ 
(Br. 312). 

GBOUP II 

Meanings derived from an association of gir = Girfl with 
gir = pirikku, Br. 9177 = ‘foot, go.’ Thus F. 110: xarr&nu 
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‘road.’ F. 116: padftnu ‘path’ (also Br. 308). F. 127: urxu 
‘road.’ All these seem to come from the idea gir ‘foot, going.’ 
Cf. Br. 9191: gir = foot = padftnu ‘path.’ 

F. 103: asiru probably is for asiru ‘noble;’ Muss-Arnolt, 
77 b. Here it should be noted that tar = tab, also with the 
primary meaning ‘cut,’ = asftru ‘be noble,’ F. 194. ‘Cut’ con¬ 
noted ‘power’ as was probably also the case with gir = asiru 
‘noble.’ On the other hand, in addition to the sign-association 
here, there was probably also an association between the word 
gir = asiru and gir —‘foot’=‘power.’ Note Br. 9183: gir = 
gasftru ‘be powerful.’ F. 118: parftdu ‘be strong’ also prob¬ 
ably belongs in this category. 

The following equations are doubtful: F. 121: gir = sakban- 
ni= ? F. 128: za-rum, possibly ‘enemy’ from the idea ‘dagger’ 
= gir. Note that a-ri = this sign = ‘dagger’ and also that the 
word a-ri in Br. 11447=ftbu ‘enemy.’ 

For other values of this gir = Girfl, see s. v. ari, tab, and ul. 

XA-AS = the sign si Id , Br. 353 (tar, kud); also xa-as (see 
below). This value occurs F. 187 and note Br. 355 xa-as = this 
sign whose primary signification is ‘cut.’ The following meaning- 
groups suggest themselves. 


GBOUP I 

Meanings derived from the idea ‘cut, smash, destroy.’ F. 204: 
gadftdu (xas) probably for qadftdu ‘bow down, humble,’ from 
idea ‘crush.’ F. 209: xabftlu ‘ruin, injure.’ F. 212: xamftsu 
(xas) ‘crush, beat.’ F. 218: xasftsu (xas) ‘cut, smash.’ F. 224: 
xasftlu (xas) ‘crush’ (corn). F. 228: kapftru (xas) ‘destroy,’ 
also = bar = bab ‘cut, sever,’ Br. 1761. F. 239: sa sagftsu 
masgasu (xas) ‘an implement for destroying.’ Masgasu is 
from saqftsu ‘destroy;’ cf. Br. 386: gis-xas = masgasu. F. 283: 
sftbiru (xas) also an implement of this sort, probably from sabftru 
‘break.’ Cf. Br. 383: gis-xas — s£biru and 384 = sftbru. 

GBOUP II 

Meanings derived from sound association with Semitic. F. 216: 
xasftbu (xas) ‘be full, plenteous.’ F. 219: xasbu (xas) ‘ful¬ 
ness.’ F. 222: xisbu (xas) ‘fulness;’ uncertain reading. It 
is highly probable that F. 205: sa gamftlu gamlu (xas) ‘be 
perfect’ is a secondary association with this sign based on the 
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equation xas = xasftbu. Note another apparent association with 
Semitic in F. 220: sa xftsu xasu ‘hasten,’ owing to the value 
xas, xas. 

I cannot explain at present the association in F. 210: xabftsu 
(xas) ‘bind, connect’ with this sign ‘cut.’ F. 225: xummuru 
(xas)=? F. 211: xakftru (xas) = ? 

It will be noted that only in oneequation, F.216: xas = xa§ftbu, 
is the value of s given. All the other equivalents are given with a. 
Whether or not as and as were really kept carefully distinct in 
pronunciation is open to some doubt. The final sibilant seems 
often to have been as carelessly noted as was the final nasal. 

On the sign silfl(tar, kud) , see also s. v. dubbin, kud, 
kuru, qatmu, qutmu, sila and sulu. 

Ku-ud = the sign silfl(tar, kud, Br. 356). This value 
appears F. 193. 


GROUP i 

Meanings derived from the primary idea of the sign ‘cut, 
sever;’ then ‘judge, distinguish.’ F. 193: alu, perhaps the name 
of an official with judicial powers (see Abel u. Winckler, Keil- 
schrifttextej 94, no. 192). F. 199: dftnu sa dlni ‘judge.’ 
F. 207: garftru ‘run,’ probably ‘cut through’ as a running river. 
F. 213: xarftmu sa parftsu ‘bewitch, said of alienating (a per¬ 
son),’ from idea ‘cut, separate.’ See just below s. v . parftsu. 
F. 223: xisiru sa sinni, apparently something to do with cut¬ 
ting, connected with the teeth; perhaps ‘biting’ (?). See Muss- 
Arnolt, 229a. F. 226: ikbu, apparently = ‘pudendum feminae' = 
the slit organ. See below Group II. Ikbu is a synonym of 
uppu, bi§ru = ‘cZi/oWs’ (Muss-Arnolt, 336). F. 233: kfl, per- 
haps = qfl ‘cord;’ something to be cut (?) F. 237: malftku 
decide, counsel; rule.’ F. 245: nakftsu ‘cut off.’ F. 254: niksu 
‘a cutting.’ F. 256: parftqu ‘separate’ (?), perhaps for parftku 
‘separate.’ F. 257: parftsu ‘decide.’ F. 258: parftsu sa mft 
‘separate, said of water.’ F. 261: parft’u sa i§i ‘to cut off, said 
of a tree.’ F. 262: parft’u sa sammi ‘cut off, said of a plant.’ 
Note, however, that in F. 260: parft’u is equivalent to tar —this 
same sign, q. v. F. 269: pitfl sa sammi ‘open, bloom, said of a 
plant,’ from idea ‘cut, sever, open.’ F. 284: selfl ‘send up shoots’ 
(see below Group II). F. 292: tamfl ‘speak,’ from idea ‘decide, 
judge;’ with and without libba ‘heart.’ 
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group II 

Meanings derived from the primary idea ‘cut, sever,’ but hav¬ 
ing especially to do with generation. This idea has its connecting 
link with Group I perhaps in the equation F. 226: ikbu ‘the 
feminine organ’=‘the slit’ and also in F. 284: selfl ‘send off 
shoots,’ from the idea of ‘separation from the parent stock.’ Cf. 
F. 201: erfl sa isi ‘bring forth, said of a tree.’ F. 202: erfl sa 
sammi ‘bear, said of a plant.’ Cf. F. 269: pitfl sa sammi 
‘open, bloom, said of a plant.’ 

The following equations are doubtful in meaning: F. 206: 
gamftmu=? F. 217: xasftmu=? F. 230: kiksu=? In F. 
231: ki-si-it-tum may be a derivative from kasftsu ‘cutopen’ = 
qas&su; Muss-Arnolt, 416 ab. F. 232: kissu may be from the 
same stem. 

Note also the following combinations: F. 318: kud-damal- 
la = ribftti, probably ‘quarters of a city,’ from arba ‘four.’ F. 
319: kud-damal-la uru-a=ri-bit a-li ‘quarter of a city.’ 
These are plainly from the idea ‘cut, divide.’ In F. 323: kud- 
da = parftsu sa ner-pad-du ‘separate, said of bones,’ evidently 
a specialization of kud = ‘cut, separate.’ 

On the sign silfl = kud, tar, see s. v. dubbin, xas, kuru, 
qatmu, qutmu, sila, sulu. 

Ku-rum in F. 188 = the sign silfl (tar, kud, Br. 356). Note 
F. 240: matfl of uncertain meaning; see Muss-Arnolt, 620 ab , 
and see s. v. sila. I believe this matfl is for matfl ‘decrease,’ 
from the idea ‘cut.’ F. 297: sa dalftlu . . . . ? On the sign, 
see just above s. v . kud. 

Qa-at-mu in F. 311 = the sign silfl, Br. 356 (tar, kud). 
F. 311, gives the equation qa-at-mu = an-tar, which seems to 
mean ‘the god who decrees’ (see Br. 381: tar = sftmu ‘decree, 
ordain’). I cannot explain the Sumerian qatmu. See just 
below s. v . qutmu. 

Qu-ut-mu in F. 312 = the sign silfl, Br. 356 (kud, tar). 
This also = the same god an-tar = the god of decision or decrees. 
See above s. v. qatmu. I am inclined to believe that the syl¬ 
lables qat(qad)-qut(qud) are equivalent to the kud = silfl 
which denotes ‘judge, decree’ and that mu is the same word as 
appears in mu = sumu ‘name,’ Br. 1235 and zikru ‘mention, 
remembrance,’ Br. 1238. If this is so, qadmu, qudmu means 
simply ‘the one who decrees the name.’ 
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Sila, a doubtful value, F. 242 = the sign silft, Br. 356 (kud, 
tar). Note F. 242: muttfl, perhaps ‘decrease’ for mu^ttl 
from the idea ‘cut, decrease.’ See above s. v. kurum. In 
the F. 243, equation nabadu sa narkabti (=gis-mar, ES.) 
is doubtful. See Muss-Arnolt, 635 a: nabftdu(?) and the 
derivative nibdu(?). F. 276: sultl sa sflqi ‘pavement, said 
of a street’ and F. 277: sulfl sa . . . . ‘pavement’ must come 
from the meaning ‘cut out’ = ‘lay a street.’ Note F. 285: sillu 
sa zinnisti ‘hymen of a woman’ (see Prince, AJP ., XV, 112). 
This is also from the idea ‘slit’ as seen above s. v. kud, Group I 
s. v . ikbu. 

Sila is an uncertain value in Fossey, but is well established in 
Br. 357. It means ritfl ‘erect,’ Br. 378; sflqu ‘street, market¬ 
place,’ Br. 379; sulfl ‘street,’ Br. 380; salfttu ‘cut asunder,’ Br. 
387, all of which conceptions come probably from the primitive 
meaning of the sign silfl = ‘cut, fashion, construct.’ Whether or 
not sila, or in compounds sil-la, Br. 358, is a loan word in Sume¬ 
rian from Sem. sulfl, or whether it is connected with Sum. tar 
(t = s; P., p. xii), is uncertain. See below, s. v. sulu. 

Su-LU = the sign silfl, Br. 356 (kud, tar). F. 265: piqitti 
‘appointment, post,’ from the idea of the sign ‘cut, appoint, decide.’ 
F. 274: sflqu ‘street.’ F. 275: sulfl ‘highway,’ clearly from the 
idea of the sign ‘cut out, lay a street.’ It must be remembered 
also that the value sulu is probably associated with the Sem. 
word sulfl by reason of the assonance. Of. also F. 288: sulfl 
‘direct, guide,’ also a case of assonance. 

Ta-ab in F. 101 = the sign Girfl, Br. 299. Also in Br. 302, 
this sign has the value tab. Note Br. 311: tappu(?) ‘twin,’ 
and with this cf. F. 101: tab = axfttu ‘sister.’ This is clearly an 
association with tab = the sign Tabbu, Br. 3756 ‘double, twin,’ 
and does not properly belong with the sign Girfl. Tab, how-? 
ever, must have been a value of the sign Girfl, as tab = xam&tu 
‘flicker, flame’ in Br. 307 (also F. 108). It must be concluded 
that this was another word tab with equations as follows. 

As the sign Girfl means primarily ‘dagger’ and then the dag¬ 
ger-like lightning (see above s. v. gir), it can evidently mean 
F. 108: xamfttu ‘flicker, flame’ (see also below s. v. ul = this 
sign). F. 123 probably =§ar ft pu ‘be brilliant.’ F. 102 = 
almatu, perhaps from alftmu ‘shine’ (?). 

On the sign Girfl, see s. v. gir, tab, and ul. 
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Ta-ab = the sign sild, Br. 356 (kud, tar). We find here 
practically the same class of meanings as s. v. kud. 

GBOUP i 

Meanings derived from the idea ‘cut, destroy, decide.’ F. 215: 
xarft§u ‘cut, dig into;’ see F. 216, with value kud: xarft$u sa 
ir§itim ‘dig into the earth.’ F. 221: xipft ‘smash.’ F. 234: 
kutturu, evidently for qutturu ‘strike, smite’ (Muss-Arnolt, 
940). F. 235: litfl ‘destroy;’ cf. Br. 3487: da-ar = litfl, 
clearly the same word. F. 241: muntalku, probably an Ifteal 
participle ( m=n ) from malftku ‘counsel, rule;’ cf.F.237: kud = 
this sign = malftku (see s.v. kud). F. 244: nagftru; identical 
with nagftru, Muss-Arnolt, 644 6, but perhaps this is naqftru 
‘prepare timber,’ from idea ‘cut’ (Muss-Arnolt, 644a). F. 260: 
parft’u ‘break’ (sees. v. kud). F. 263: patftru‘split.’ F. 270: 
purruru ‘break, smash.’ F. 271: purrusu ‘decide’ (see s. v. 
kud). G. 273: sapftxu ‘loosen, break in pieces.’ F. 281: sftlu 
‘ask, inquire into,’ from the idea ‘cut into, penetrate.’ F. 282: 
s ft mu ‘settle, determine.’ Cf. F. 320: tar-ra = sftmu. F. 321: 
tar-ra = summu ; Piel of sftmu. F. 286: situlu, an infinitive 
from sftlu ‘ask,’ formed like gitmalu from gamftlu. F. 293: 
tarftku ‘beat, strike.’ F. 295: u$§usu, probably ‘shoot arrows 
at’ and hence ‘cut, pierce;’ cf. Hebr. 

GBOUP II 

Meanings derived from the primary idea ‘cut,’ but in a sec¬ 
ondary sense. F. 194: asftru ‘be right, noble.’ See above s. v. 
gir = Girfl ‘dagger’ and ‘cut’ —asiru (asiru). In the case 
before us, tar=‘cut’= asftru, the idea ‘cut’ connoted ‘power;’ 
hence = ‘noble.’ F. 255: paqftdu‘care for, keep;’ probably also 
from the idea ‘penetrate, judge, have supervision over.’ Note 
paqftdu s. v. ul = the dagger-sign, just below. Cf. F. 290: taklu 
probably = ‘trusty’ from takftlu, from the same idea. In F. 291: 
tallu, syn. of tuftmu ‘twin’ also = bar = BAB = ‘divide’ undoubt¬ 
edly comes from the idea ‘double, cut in two.’ 

I cannot explain F. 251: nasaruru (see Muss-Arnolt, 705 a), 
nor F. 252, natftru also Br. 2981 =sur. On this sign silfl, see 
8. v. dubbin, xas, kud, kuru, qatmu, qutmu, sulu. 

Ul = F. 100 = the8ign Girtl ‘dagger’ and ‘lightning,’ Br. 299. 
U1 is an entirely new value for Girft appearing in XII. 13, 15 a. 
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GROUP I 

Meanings derived from the idea ‘flame,’ from ‘lightning.’ 
F. 109: xarAbu ‘be waste, desolate.’ F. Ill: xattu ‘terror.’ 
F. 107: xamA^u ‘flame, flicker.’ See also a. v. tab. F. 114: 
namrn ‘shining.’ F. 127 6: zarAxu ‘glitter, glow.’ 

GROUP II 

Secondary meanings from this idea. F. 104: birittu; per¬ 
haps ‘fetter, inclosure,’ from the idea ‘sharp, cut, restrain’(?). 
F. 112: kirbltu ‘meadow, field’ for qirbltu(?). F. 117: 
paqfidu ‘keep, care for;’ cf. paqfidu a. v. tar = ‘cut,’ Group II. 
F. 126: sutAsuru ‘govern, restrain,’ all from the same idea. 
F. 127 a: uttfltu ‘appointment, calling,’ connected with the 
preceding words. 

On the sign Girfl, see a. v. gir and tab. 

Ut-tu in F. 354 = dingir-muk. A new word. 

U-su-um in F. 151 = the sign Muk-minnabi, Br. 323. This 
usum is a new Sumerian word for istAn ‘one,’ F. 151. NoteBr. 
330: usum in usumgal = Sem. loanword usumgallu ‘vehe¬ 
ment; omnipotent, sovereign’ (Muss-Amolt, 116a). Usum-gal 
then must simply be ‘the great (gal) one’ (usum, cognate with 
as ‘one, single, unique ’). This is therefore an enlightening equa¬ 
tion. Cf. also Br. 338: usu, the short form of usum, = this sign 
Muk-minnabi = Adisu ‘alone.’ 

On Muk-minnabi, see above a. v. bur, du. 


GLOSSARY OF ASSYRIAN WORDS 


Abu, a. v. ari, gir 2. 
abru, 8 . v . tab. 
axAtu, 8. v . tab. 
alAmu, 8 . v. tab. 
almAtu, 8 . v. tab. 
alu, 8. v . kud 1, 2. 
amAlu, 8. v . as, Emegudda. 
asiru, 8. v. gir 2. 
asAru, a. v. gir 2, tar. 
asiru, a. v. gir 2. 
ikbu, a. v. kud 1, 2. 
ilu, a. v. digir, dimir. 
iltu, a. v . digir. 
isu, a. v. kud 1, 2; 
isbarrum, a. v. dimir. 
istaru, a. v . dimir. 


istAn, a. v. usum. 
Adisu, a. v. usum. 
ellu, a. v . digir. 
esimtu, a. v. gir 1. 
ersitu, a. v. bur 1. 
ertl, a. r. kud 2. 
ubbubu, a. v . bur 2. 
ubburum, a. v. bur 1. 
umu, a. v. bur 2. 
umsatu, a. v. bur 1. 
uppu, a. v . kud 1. 
ussusu, a. v. tar 1. 
urxu, a. v. gir 2. 
usumgallu, a. v. usum. 
utttltu, a. v. ul 2. 
bAlu, a. v . digir. 
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bAltu, 8. v. digir, dimir. 
bisru, 8. v. kud 1. 
birittu, 8. v . ul 2. 
burru, 8. v. bur 2. 
gadAdu, 8. v . xas 1. 
gamftmu, 8. v. kud 2. 
gamlu, 8. v. xas 2. 
gamAlu, 8. v. xas 2, tar 1. 
garAru, a. v. kud 1. 
gasAru, 8. v. gir 2. 
gitmalu, 8 . v. tar 1. 
dabAbu, 8. v. du. 
dalAlu, a. r. kuru. 
dAmu, 8. v. du. 
dAnu, 8. v . kud 1. 
darAsu, 8. v. bur 2. 
digirA, 8. v. digir. 
dimmerA, 8. u. dimir. 
dlnu, 8. v, kud 1. 
dubbubu, 8. v . du. 
duppu, 8. v. bur 2. 
zarAxu, 8. v. ul 1. 
zarum, 8. v . gir 2. 
zikru, 8. r. qutmu. 
zlmu, 8. v . Emegudda. 
zinnistu, 8. r. sila. 
zuqaqlpu, 8. v. gir 1. 
xabAsu, 8. r. xas 2. 
xabAlu, 8. r. xas 1. 
xakAru, 8. r. xas 2. 
xamA^u, s. r. bur 2, ul, tab. 
xamAsu, 8. v. bur 3, xas 1. 
xasAbu, 8. v. xas 2. 
xasbu, 8. v . xas 2. 
xasAmu, 8. r. kud 2. 
xasAsu, 8. t\ xas 1. 
xarAbu, 8. r. ul 1. 
xarAmu, 8. r. kud 1. 
xarAsu, 8. v. tar 1. 
xarrAnu, 8. r. gir 2. 
xAsu, 8. v. xas 2. 
xasAlu, 8. v. xas 1. 
xatAnu, 8. t\ ari. 
xattu, 8. v, ul 1. 
xisiru, 8. v. kud 1. 
xipA, 8. i\ tar 1. 
xisbu, 8. u. xas 2. 


xummusu, 8. u. bur 3. 
xummuru, 8. v. xas 2. 

$Abu, 8. v. du. 

kasAsu, 8. v. kud 2. 

kapAru, 8. v. xas 1. 

kissu, 8. r. kud 2. 

kirbltu, 8. v. ul 2. 

kispu, 8. v. bur 1. 

kA, 8. v. kud 1. 

kullulu, 8. v. bur 1. 

kutturu, 8. v . tar 1. 

libbu, 8. v. kud 1. 

litA, 8. 17. tar 1. 

lummusu, 8. u. bur 3. 

malAku, 8. t\ kud 1, tar 1. 

matA, 8. r. kuru. 

mamitu, 8. r. bur 1. 

masgasu 8. t\ xas 1. 

mAtu, 8. r. du. 

mA, 8. v. kud 1. 

muftA, 8. r. sila. 

muntalku, 8. v. tar 1. 

na’Alu, 8. v . Emegudda. 

nabAdu, 8. r. sila. 

naglabu, 8. v. gir 1. 

nagAru, 8. r. tar 1. 

nakAsu, 8. r. kud 1. 

nasAxu, 8. u. bur 1, Emegudda. 

nasAqu 8. v. Emegudda. 

nasaruru, 8. u. tar 2. 

namsaru, 8. r. gir 1. 

namru, 8. i?. ul 1. 

napAxu, 8. r. bur 2. 

napAlu, 8. 17. bur 2. 

naqAru, 8. i?. tar 1. 

narkabtu, 8. r. sila. 

natAru, 8. r. tar 2. 

nerpaddu, 8. r. kud 2. 

nibdu, 8. 17. sila. 

niksu, 8. t\ kud 1. 

nipi\ 8. r. bur 1. 

sapAxu, 8. r. tar 1. 

simme, 8. t?. bur 2. 

slmtu, 8. r. Emegudda. 

sulA, 8. t\ sila, sulu. 

sAqu, 8. r. sila, sulu. 

padAnu, 8. r. gir 2. 
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pat&ru, 8 . v . bur 1, 2, tar 1. 
patri, 8. v . ari. 
patru, 8. v . bur 2, gir. 
palftqu, a. v. bur 1. 
palqu, 8. v. bur 1. 
paqftdu, 8. v. tar 2, ul. 
parft’u, 8. v . kud 1, tar 1. 
parftdu, a. v. gir 2. 
parftsu, a. 17. kud 1, 2. 
parftqu, a. r. kud 1. 
pasftru, a. r. bur 1. 
piqitti, a. i?. sulu. 
purrusu, a. v. tar 1. 
purruru, a. r. tar 1. 
pussuru, a. t7. bur 1. 
pitd, a. 17. bur 1, kud 1, 2. 
sar&pu, a. 17. tab. 
surru, a. v. bur 1, 3. 
qd, a. v . kud 1. 
qadftdu, a. v. xas 1. 
qasAsu, a. r. kud 2. 
qarnu, a. v. bur 3. 
qirbltu, a. r. ul 2. 
qutturu, a. v. tar 1. 
rabftsu, a. r. Emegudda. 
ribltu, a. r. kud 2. 
ritd, a. r. sila. 
sabftbu, a. v. gir 1. 
sagftsu, a. v. xas 1. 
saxftxu, a. v. bur 1. 
sakbanni, a. v. gir 2. 
sftlu, a. v. tar 1. 


salfttu, a. v. bur 1, sila. 
saltu, a. v. bur 1. 
salftku, a. t\ bur 1. 
sftmu, a. t?. qatmu, tar 1. 
sammu, a. r. kud 1, 2. 
sarru, a. i?. as. 
sattu, a. 17. bur 3. 
sfcbiru, a. r. xas 1. 
sSbru, a. 17. xas 1. 
seld, a. i7. kud 1, 2. 
sibbu, a. 17. gir 1. 
sinnu, a. i?. kud 1. 
slru, a. r. bur 1. 
sillu, a. v. sila. 
situlu, a. r. tar 1. 
suxxutu, a. 17. bur 1. 
suld, a. 17. sulu. 
sumu, a. 17. qutmu. 
summu, a. i\ tar 1. 
summudu, a. v. gir 1. 
summu(u, a. v . gir 1. 
suparruru, a. i?. bur 3. 
surinnu, a. v. bur 3. 
sutftsuru, a. v. ul 2. 
tabftlu, a. t7. tar 2. 
takftlu, a. i?. tar 2. 
taklu, a. 17. tar 2. 
tallu, a. 17. tar 2. 
tamd, a. 17. kud 1. 
tappu, a. 17. tab. 
tapsirtu, a. v. bur 1. 
tarftku, a. v. tar 1. 
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DER ACHTUNDSECHZIGSTE PSALM 


Von Paul Haupt 
J ohns Hopkins University 

Der im Jahre 1891 verstorbene grosse Strassburger Theologe, 
der zuerst (1834) die Propheten fftr filter erklarte als das Gesetz, 
und die Psalmen ftlr jtlnger als beide (was im Allgemeinen 
gewiss richtig ist, wenn sich auch in den Propheten weit mehr 
makkabfiische Abschnitte finden als sich die meisten. Kritiker 
traumen lassen)—Eduard Reuss liess vor mehr als 50 Jahren 
(1851) ein Bflchlein erscheinen (unter dem Titel Der achtund - 
sechzigste Psalm. Ein Denkmal exegetischer Noth und Kunst 
errichtet von E. R.) worin er, wie Hitzig bemerkt, den exe- 
getisch-kritischen Kehricht von Jahrhunderten zusammengewischt 
hat , wenig KOmer in vieler Spreu. J. D. Michaelis sagt in 
den Anmerkungen zu seiner Obersetzung (Gottingen 1782): 

Dieser Psalm ist einer der allerschwersten . Ich habe 

gefunden, doss zwar sehr viel verschiedene Leseartenin ihm vor - 
kommen , a her dass dock selten die Unrichtigkeit der Buchstaben , 
weit Of ter aber die ilbel gesetzten jiidischen Punkte , nebst ge- 
wissen Vorurtheilen , die durchaus im Psalm lesen wollten , was 
nicht in ihm stehet , an der Dunkelheit schuld waren , und einigen 
Stellen , die man fiir die allerschwersten hielt, ohne einzige Ver- 
dnderung der Leseart bloss durch vollstdndigere Kenntniss der 
morgenldndischen Sprachen geholfen werden konnte. Dieses 
Urtheil ist nicht ganz unberechtigt; vgl. z. B. V. 24. 28. 31. 15. 

Cornill hat den Psalm in seiner (1878 erschienenen) Mar- 
burger Habilitationsschrift behandelt; sein Standpunkt ist dort 
allerdings sehr conservativ; die erste seiner angehangten Theses 
theologicae lautet: Obadja prophetorum vetustissimus , wfihrend 
sich leicht nachweisen lasst, dass das Buch Obadja (mit Ausnahme 
des wohl bald nach der ZerstOrung Jerusalems im Jahre 586 
entstandenen Zweizeilerpaars in V. 5 und 7) im Jahre 164, kurz 
vor dem in Ps. 68 gefeierten Zuge Judas Makkabfius’ nach dem 
Ostjordanlande verfasst ist. Auch der Ttlbinger Exeget Julius 
Grill hat dem Psalm eine besondere Monographic von 240 
Seiten (Tubingen 1883) gewidmet. 
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Trotz aller Arbeit hat die Erklarung dieses Gedichtes, das 
auch Hupfeld ftlr das allerschwierigste im Psalter erklfirte, 
keine nennenswerthe Fortschritte gemacht; insbesondere hat man 
die poetische Form nicht rich tig erkannt. Bickell in seinen 
Dichtungen der Hebrder , Heft 3 (Innsbruck 1883) nahm 17 
Strophen von je 5 Halbzeilen an; aber es giebt in der hebraischen 
Poesie nur Halbzeilenpaare ; vgl. AJSL 22, 114, Anm. 

35)* nicht Gruppen von 1, 3, 5 &c Halbzeilen. Auch Duhm 
(1899) nimmt vierhebige Ftlnfzeiler an (statt dreihebiger Vier- 
zeiler oder vielmehr Zweizeiler mit 3 + 3 Hebungen in jedem 
Halbzeilenpaar). Diese Duhmschen Ftlnfzeiler sollen aus je 
einem Distichon und einem Tristichon bestehen. Duhm halt 
das Gedicht ftlr einen der jtlngsten Psalmen; er meint, es sei 
von einem sadducaischen Priester zur Zeit des Alexander Jannaus 
(103-76) gedichtet, wahrend er andrerseits den (nach der Zer- 
stOrung Jerusalems durch Apollonius, also nach 168, gedichteten) 
Psalm 137 (cf. OLZ 10 , 63) ftlr ein altes Volkslied aus der Zeit 
des babylonischen Exils erklart. Bathgen (1904) glaubte mehr- 
fach Doppelvierer, Siebener, Sechser und einfache Vierer zu 
erkennen, ftigte aber hinzu, dass er das Metrum in vielen Ein- 
zelheiten und als Ganzes doch noch nicht genau genug durchschaue 
um es durch den Druck in der Obersetzung tlberall anschaulich 
machen zu kOnnen. Einen derartigen Mischmasch von Wechsel- 
metren giebt es in der hebraischen Poesie nicht; vgl. AJSL 22, 
139, Anm. 8; auch Cornills Einleitung 6 (1905) S. 16 und 
Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme (Halle 
1906) S. vii. 

Die poetische Form von Ps. 68 ist ganz besonders regelmassig; 
das Lied ahnelt in dieser Hinsicht dem Psalm in Ex. 15 (vgl. 
AJSL 20 , 157) und Ps. 16 (vgl. Haupt, Purim , Anm. 135). 
Wie in diesen beiden Psalmen schliessen sich auch in Ps. 68 
immer zwei Zweizeiler ( Doppel-Halbzeilenpaare ) zu einer 
Strophe ( Zweizeilerpaur ) zusammen, und zwei dieser Strophen 


* Beach to folgende AbkQrzungen : AJSL = American Journal of Semitic Languages 
(Fortsetzung von Hebraica) Chicago 1895 ff.—ASKT=Panl Haupt, Akkadische und 
Sumerische Keilschrifttexte , Leipzig 1881.— GJV = E. Sc h ft re r, Geschichte des jUdischen 
Volkesim Zeitalter Jesu Christi , Leipzig 1901.—HW = Fried rich Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
HandtoOrterbuch , Leipzig 1896. — JHLJC = Johns Hopkins University Circulars .— KAT = E. 
E. Schrader, Die Keilinschri/ten und das Alte Testament .— OLZ = Orientalistische 
Litteratur-Zcitung. — SBOT = The Sacred Books of the Old Testament, in Hehreir, edited by 
Paul Haupt.—SFG = Paul Haupt, Die sumerischen Familiengesetze, Leipzig 1879.— 
ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft.— ® = Septuaginta, J«= 
Vulgata, 4 = Peshita, C = Targum; 0 = Thoodotion. 
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bilden jedesmal einen grOssern Abschnitt ( DoppeUZweizeiler - 
paar) wahrend in Ex. 15 und Ps. 16 nicht zwei, sondem drei 
Zweizeilerpaare sich zusammen gruppiren. Ps. 16 und Ex. 15 
sind dreitheilig, Ps. 68 dagegen ist zweitheilig; aber wahrend 
der Psalm in Ex. 15 und Ps. 16 2 + 2 Hebungen in jedem b^DE 
haben, hat Ps. 68 3 + 3 Hebungen in jedem Halbzeilenpaar. 
Ps. 68 besteht aus 32 ff’bizra. Diese zerfallen in zwei gleiche 
Halften von je 16 D^blDE; diese 16 D^blDE bestehen aus zwei 
Halften von je 8 D^blCtt, diese aus zwei Halften von je 4 D^blDB, 
diese aus zwei Halften von je 2 ff'bWJ. Jedes bffiQ besteht aus 
zwei Halbzeilen mit 3 + 3 Hebungen. Das Schema ist also: 

Dass mit V. 20 die zweite Halfte des Psalms beginnt, hat schon 
Franz Delitzsch bemerkt, wenn er auch nattlrlich nicht ge- 
sehen, dass V. 7 an den Schluss der ersten Halfte gehGrt. Aus 
typographischen Grtlnden ist die zweite Halfte jeder Zeile ein- 
gerHckt unter die erste gesetzt worden, statt, wie es eigentlich 
sein sollte, rechts von der ersten Halbzeile in dieselbe Zeile; vgl. 
die Glossen ir und r so wie die Citate in Anm. 19. 33. 36; auch 
ZDMG 58, 621. 

tJber die richtige Betonung des hebraischen Textes gebe ich 
einige Andeutungen am Schlusse dieses Aufsatzes, auf S. 240. 

Psalm 68. 

Judas MakkabAus’ siegreiche ROckkehb aus dem Ostjordanlande . 1 
1 Filr die Liturgie? Davidisch . Psalm . Lied . 

A aal i 2 Erhebt Sich Gott, 3 so zerstieben* 

und fliehn vor Ihm Seine Hasser; 4 

8 Wie Rauch verweht, so vergehn sie, 

wie Wachs zerschmilzt vor dem Feuer.0 

A aa2 ii 5 O singt? und preist Seinen Namen, 

erhebt 5 Ihn, der auf Wolken 6 dahinfahrt,* 

6 Den Vater der Waisen 7 und Anwalt 

der Wittwen 7 «an heiliger Wohnstatt! 8 —j Sela\ 

A®^ 1 iii 8 ^Als Du Deinem Volke voranzogst,* 

in der Wildniss 10 vor ihnen einherschrittst, {[ 

9 Da bebte die Erde, [*] der Himmel 

troff nieder angesichts Gottes. [] ntf 
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A®** iv 


Ah * 1 v 


Ah* 2 vi 


A 1 * 1 vii 


A 1 * 8 viii 


B®* 1 ix 


B®* 2 x 


B®* 1 xi 


10 Reichen Regen liessest Du rieseln, 121 

ErschOpfte und Mtide erfrischend;* 

11 Ihre Lebenskraft kehrte zurftck, 

Deine Gtite stArkte die Schwachen. 13 * 


12 Der Herr gab Siegesverheissung 

Freude ktindend dem grossen Heere; 14 
23 Er* 4 verhiess: “Aus Basan 15 bring ich, 

bring (euch) heim 14 aus den Tiefen des Meeree; 17 

13 Der Heere KOnige 18 fliehen,* 

wer zu Hause weilt 19 kriegt (reiche) Beute;* 

14 Mit Silber bedeckt ist° die Taube, 20 

ihre Schwingen mit gelblichem Golde!” 21 * 


17 Was stellt ihr nach, ihr pGipfel, 22 

dem Berg, 28 den zur Wohnung* Er wAhlte? T 

18 Zehntausende der feindlichen Reiter— 

Gottes" Tausenden sind sie erlegen! 24 [] () 

19 Hinaufzogst Du, 28 *!*] Beute heimftthrend, 26 

Tribut an Menschen 27 erhebend, (*) 

7 "Vereinsamte 7 heimwArts 18 geleitend, 

Gefang’ne 28 aus Unreinheit 29 rettend.**^ 


20 Tag ftir Tag sei der Herr gepriesen, 

yy&er ftir uns die Siege davontrAgt! 80 j} 

21 [Ja,] Gott ist stets ftir uns M siegreich, 

Jahve** rettet aus Todesgefahr. 81 

22 [] Seines Erzfeinds 82 Kopf wild Gott “treffen, 

das &Haupt des Schuldbeladenen, 84 
24 Auf dass du w triffst deine SpAher, 88 

ausschneidest der Bluthunde w Zunge.“ 


25 Seht hier Seinen u prAchtigen Aufzug, 87 

meines KOnigs 88 ** Aufzug im Tempel! 

26 Voranziehn SAnger mit Harfen,** 

umgeben von MAdchen mit Pauken. 89 
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B*? 2 xii 27 Nun preise die ganze Gemeinde 40 ^ 

den Herrn, der Israels Urquell, 41 
28 Zu Gebietern machte Er vv Benjamin 42 

und Juda’s Fursten 43 zu Herrschem. 44 ^ 


B^ 1 xiii 29 Entbiet’, o Gott, Deine Macht! 

zeig’ Dich m&chtig,°° der Du fur uns wirktest! 

81 Bedrfiue die Rotte der Stiere, 45 ** j °°} 

zertritt des Schandwesens Freunde! 4 *"] \ 

BboJ x j v 3 Q j n d en Xempel (hoch) liber Jerusalem 

wird Weihgaben man vv Dir bringen; 

32 Agypten schickt reiche Geschenke, 47 

Athiopien kOstliche Gaben. 4 *** \Sela\ 


BW' xv 33 Ihr Reiche der Erde, singet 

(unsrem) Gott und preiset den Herrn, 49 {} 
34 Der im h&chsten Urhimmel 50 einherffthrt, 

Seine Stimme mit Macht erschall’n lftsst. 51 

B b 0 2 xvi 35 Gebt Ehre dem Gott liber Israel, 

dessen Hoheit und Macht in den Wolken; 
36 Furchtbar ist Erxx in Seinem Heiligthum,** 

Er verleihet Macht und Stflrke. BW 


(a) 2 Seine Feinde 63 

0)3.4 die Gottlosen 5 * vergohen yor Gott, wahrend die Gerechten 65 sich freuen und froh- 
locken vor Gott und vor Freude juboln 
(y) 5 Gott (4) 5 Jah ist Sein Name, frohlockt vor Ihm! 

(«) 0 Gott (<) 7 Gott (ij) 9 das ist der Sinai 5 ® 

($) 9 angesichts Gottes, des Gottes Israels 56 

(0 10 oGott (*) Du (A) 11 o Gott (p) 23 der Herr (*) 13 fliehen 
(£) 14 Wenn am Heerde 67 ihr (Manner) liegen bleibt (so soil euch —!) 

(o) sind die FlQgel der 

(ir) 15 Als der Allmacht'ge die KOn’ge >* zerstreute, da schneite es das 6 * in Zalmon. 69 

(p) 17 Berg (a) Jabve wird dort auch stets wohnen 

(r) 16 Gottesberg ist der Zionberg, die Gipfel das Basangebirge .22 
(u) 18 des Herrn ($) 19 zur HimmelshOhe 
(x) 10 nach dem Sinai®^ (>/0 im Heiligthum («) 7 Gott 
(aa) 7 nur StOrrige 63 bleiben wohnen im Gluthland®2 
(00) 19 auch StOrrigo sollen wohnen bei Gott Jah 63 
(yy) 20 Gott (66) 21 ein Gott (<c) der Herr (&) 22 buschige®* 

(ijij) 24 blutig® 6 (09) von den Feinden,® 6 von ihm® 7 (u) 25 Gottes 
(«<) 25 Gottes (AA) 26 dahinter (pp) 27 Gott (w) 28 daskleine®* 

(tt) 28 Sebulons Fftrsten, Naphtalis Fflrsten® 9 ( 00 ) 29 Gott 
(irw) 31 Thiere des Rfthrichts 70 (pp) die Herren der Volker 
(aa) Kriege lieben sie (tt) zerstreu die Volker! 

(vv) 30 KOnige 71 (<W>) 32 zuGott (xx) 88 Gott (M) der Gott Israels 
(w«») 36 dem Volke. Gepriesen sei Gott! 
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Anmerknngen. 

(1) Vgl. 1 Makk. 5,54. Der Psalm ist Ende 164 gedichtet, einige 
Monate spater als das Buch Obadja, und etwa ein Jahr spater als Ps. 23; 
ygl. die Obersetzung und Erkl&rung von Ps. 23 in dem Hefte Die 
Regenbogen-Bibel (Leipzig 1906) S. 26 und AJSL 21, 134. Auch Ps. 60 
(ebenso Ps. 42. 43; siehe Anm. 23) entstand um diese Zeit; die feste 
Stadt in Ps. 60,11 ist Hebron, die damalige Hauptstadt der Edomiter, 
die Judas Makkab&us nach seiner Riickkehr aus dem Ostjordanlande 
zerstOrte; vgl. 1 Makk. 5,65. Ps. 68 ist weder vormakkabaisch (Reuss: 
220-170) noch nach der Zeit Judas Makkabaus’ (165-161) entstanden 
(Olshausen: unter Jonathan oder Simon; das ware 161-143 oder 143- 
135). Psalmen aus der Zeit Jonathans sind z. B. Ps. 1 und 45; aus 
der Zeit Simons stammt z. B. Ps. 118; vgl. AJSL 22, 145, Anm. 43. Die 
richtige Erklarung, dass Ps. 68 sich auf den Zug Judas Makkabaus’ ins 
Ostjordanland bezieht, hat J. G. Wetzstein in seiner Schrift Das ba- 
tandische Giebelgebirge (Leipzig 1884) S. 26 gegeben. Dieselbe Auf- 
fassung hat Wellhausen in den Anmerkungen zur "Obersetzung der 
Psalmen in der Regenbogen-Bibel, S. 191, Z. 10 (lies 164 statt 167) 
vertreten; vgl. auch Wellhausens Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , Heft 6 
(Berlin 1899) S. 177. Wellhausen ist jedenfalls unabhangig von 
Wetzstein zu dieser Zeitbestimmung gelangt; denn sonst wtirde er 
Wetzstein erwahnt haben. 

(2) Vgl. Crit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) S. 74, Z. 31. ®f eJ? to tcXos 

mag fUr die Ceremonie, religiose Feierlichkeit oder Festfeier bedeuten. 
Dazu stimmt ® Kn^TCb, zum Lobsingen; vgl. Matth. 26,30; 

T 

Mark. 14,26. Hebr. H£372 mag durch vfiv^la wiedergegeben werden. 
Statt ftJUE ware besser H2332 zu punctiren, eine Form wie , 

"•ysa, 3Piaa, by:a. statt T b -I "IT312 Nah. 3, 17 dagegen ist D'lJDB 

r ; • t;* t:* *t : • • j- : 

BeschwOrer (von assyr. nazaru, verfluchen = &aJLc. ) zu vocal i- 
siren. 

(3) Das erste Halbzeilenpaar beruht auf dem beim Aufnehmen des 
alten Palladiums gesungenen Kriegsliedes Num. 10,35. 

(4) Nach Wiederherstellung des Heiligthums auf Zion im Dec. 165 
wollten die umwohnenden Heiden alle unter ihnen weilenden Juden 
(vgl. Anm. 7) vernichten; siehe Ob. 1; Jer. 49,14. Aber Judas Makka¬ 
baus zog mit 8000 Mann nach dem Ostjordanlande, und Simon mit 3000 
nach Galilaa. Sie kampften siegreich gegen die Heiden und brachten 
ihre Glaubensgenossen mit Weib und Kind und ihrer ganzen Habe 
nach Jerusalem; vgl. 1 Makk. 5,1. 3. 7. 20. 21. 23. 28. 34. 35. 36. 43. 51; 
auch 3,9 und 6,53. 

(5) Dieses Verbum erheben , verherrlichen (vgl. D7J7^) hangt mit 
Plbbb > Wall , Damm ebenso zusammen wie assyr. , erheben, preisen 
mit 13; vgl. AJSL 20,170 (Ex. 15,2 ist 7rH3fc< = assyr. una’adA-su 
zu lesen). 

(6) Lies mit Gratz lYO? statt ; vgl. Ps. 18,11. 
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(7) Die unter den Heiden lebenden Juden; vgl. Ps. 94,6 und Anm. 

4; auch Jer. 49,11 und Jes. 64,4; 47,8. 9. Das arabische kJLc^l el- 
Armale bedeutet nicht nur die Wittive, sondem auch die Armen und 
Verlassenen . Lat. viduus heisst nicht bloss verwittwet , sondem auch 
getrennt , einsam. NissG armelAtha verwittwete 

r r : : - •• • 

Weiber wird im Syrischen von Gemeinden ohne Seelenhirten gebraucht; 
vgl. franz. une 6glise veuve. 

(8) Gott veranlasste die Makkabfter in Jerusalem, ihre von den 
Heiden bedrangten Glaubensgenossen in Gilead und GalilAa zu retten; 
die Kunde von ihrer Noth kam ihnen durch Jahve zu; vgl. Ob. 1; Jer. 
49,14. 

(9) Auf dem Zuge Judas’ nach dem Ostjordanlande. 

(10) Die Gegend auf der Ostseite des Jordans, nOrdlich von Todten 
Meere. Judas Makkab&us iiberschritt den Jordan bei einer der ftinf 
Furthen in der Nahe von Jericho und zog dann drei Tagereisen weit in 
die Wilste; vgl. 1 Makk. 6,24. 28. 

(11) Dies ist ein Citat aus dem Deboraliede (Richt. 6,4). Auch das 
vorhergehende Halbzeilenpaar ist dem Anfang von Richt. 6,4 nachge- 
bildet. Vgl. Anm. 66, 57 und 69. 

(12) Als sie in der Whste waren, kam ein heftiges Gewitter mit 
starkem Regenguss. Vgl. Anm. 51. Die Lesung jpyin (Jes. 46, 8) 
ist von Dr. Ember vorgeschlagen worden. 

(13) WOrtlich ihr Leben kehrte dadurch (immer) ivieder zurilck; Du 

stelltest (immer) wieder her durch Deine Gilte den Elenden (wer sich 
elend flihlte). Das Imperfectum ist hier der modus rei repetitae; vgl. 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 107, e. Zu wiederherstellen , restauriren 

vgl. 2 Chr. 36,20 und die versprengte Glosse irSH DV2 Nah. 2,4, die 
zum Anfang des vorhergehenden Verses gehflrt. Das Hiphil ist 

ziemlich gleichbedeutend mit dem Pilel am Schlusse der vorherge¬ 
henden Zeile; vgl. Jes. 62,7 und "jyC- Das Lehnwort (=assyr. 

muskGnu) dagegen, das Koh. 4,13; 9,15 nicht arm an Giltern sondem 
von niedriger Herhunft (vgl. Haupt, Ecclesiastes , Baltimore 1905, S. 
36, Anm. 9) bedeutet, ist das Participium des Saphel des Intensivstammes 

von sich demilthigen , unterwilrfig sein (vgl. *J 


I3l). Ein Saphel dieses Stammes ist "pT2, sich niederlassen , 
wahrend assyr. ■pa, machen ein Causativum von ist; siehe 


unten, S. 248. Andrerseits entspricht das ath. YbW \ kuannAna, richten 


m. V 

dem syr. , zurechtsetzen , ermahnen , UberfUhren , veimrtheilen. 

Nach 1 Makk. 5,54 brachten die Makkabaer nach der glficklichen 
Riickkehr aus dem Ostjordanlande Dankopfer dar, weil keiner von ihnen 
gefallen war (on ovk &rc(rcv airruv ovOels co >9 to v iirurTpafrtu iv tlprjvrj), 

Statt nn *Q1ZT ist PQ DPPfi zu lesen; vgl. Richt. 

15,19: tpi imi nisrn auch nnvjr ■ , ideb» ps. 23,3(ajsl 

21,140, Anm. 11) und Klagl. 1,19. Das iiberlieferte 
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-pH ist ebenso fehlerhaft wie "nb”" statt in der vorherge- 

henden Zeile. Wahrscheinlich sind diese falschen Lesungen durch 
■jroita in der letzten Halbzeile hervorgerufen worden; vgl. ■pmrbn 
statt rnirbn, V. 26 und -piOTpEE, V. 36 statt TETpEE • Derartige 
Gedankenlosigkeiten der Abschreiber finden sich Of ter: in der Glosse 
V. 16 z. B. ist fiir thOrichter Weise ebenfalls "CT gesetzt 

worden; in Nah. 1,4 finden wir zu Anfang der “J-Zeile "jT232 statt 

"ICQ 2fcO ; in Nah. 2,3 ist bfcPTD" 1 “S3 wegen des vorhergehnden ■pfcO 
2p3T ebenfalls in bfcOET "pfcO verschrieben worden; in Ps. 76,11 finden 
wir DIK n EH, statt DIM HTfin, wegen des folgenden T\TTi mOT) 


(vgl. Dan. 8,19; 9,16; 11,36; 1 Makk. 1,64; 2,49; 3,8). 

Es ist nicht nOthig, statt hebr. Q^H das aram&ische (vgl. Anm. 46) 
fctrVTH einzusetzen, wenn auch fctrVTH sowohl Leben wie lebendes Wesen 
bedeutet (vgl. NOldeke, Syr . Gr. § 76, B, Fuss note 2) sodass sich bei 
dieser Lesung die Wiedergabe in ®f ra (Sxx c tov noch leichter erklftren 
wtirde, ®f las ^rW, wie der iiberlieferte Text bietet. Noch weniger 
darf man "jrV'H als Femininum des arab. haii, (nxrKrjvia fassen. 

Auch 2 S 23,13, H3H D^nirbs tWTl (wo ®f v rdyya rS>v 

aWo<f>v\u)v hat, ra Or)p(a rS>v a\Xo<f>vX(t)v f und die Parallelstelle in 1 Chr. 
11,15 {"BITS) liegt dieses Wort nicht vor: entweder ist fcVlfi (Sing, 
von rVin Num. 32,41; vgl.arab. hiwft’, ZeW,Plur. xj^. 1 ahwiie) 
zu lesen oder MSH, Lager , was spater Lager , Niederlage eines Kauf- 
manns (vgl. amerik. store = engl. shop) bedeutet. 

Im Arabischen heisst h An tit insbesondere Weinfcneipe, 

ebenso wie das babylonische Lehnwort (vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings , 

SBOT, S. 117, Z. 28) im Arabischen ursprtinglich speciell den Wein - 
handler bezeichnet; vgl. auch ktirbag (pers. kulbd) das 

Laden und Schenkbude, bedeutet, sowie Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder 
(Leipzig 1907) S. 23, Anm. 7 und AJSL 18,212, Anm. 10. Im Englischen 
wird vaults, GewOlbe von einem Orte, wo Bier und Wein verkauft wird, 
gebraucht, auch wenn er nicht gewOlbt ist und liber der Erde gelegen; 
vgl. auch die Munchener Keller . Von diesein ni3H kommt das deutsche 
Kneipe her; vgl. Lagarde, Mittheilungen , 2 (Gottingen 1887) 366. 
Friedrich Kluge in seinem Etymologischen W&rterbuchder deutschen 
Sprache (1905) leitet Kneipe von dem niederlandischen knijp, Enge, 
Verlegenheit oder niederlandisch k n i p, Vogelfalle , Bordell ab. Kneipe 
bedeutet auch (wie Bude) Studentenwohnung (vgl. engl. den = lair = 
Lager). Diese beiden WOrter sind trotz Kluge nattirlich identisch, 
namlich = lat. canaba (ital. canova). Auch cabin , cabinet und cabaret 
sind wohl nur Umstellungen und Entstellungen dieses alten Wortes. 

In 1 S 18, 18 ist statt offenbar mit Klostermann (vgl. 

1 S 20,29) zu lesen: ■'2K nHBlTCI TIR Tfil TO 5 das zweite 

von ist 1 zu lesen und mit dem folgenden m verbinden. 
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Klostermanns Lesung wird von Driver, L6hr, H. P. Smith, 
Budde, Nowack todtgeschwiegen; nur SchlOgl, Die BUcher Samuels 
(Wien 1904) S. 128 hat sie angenommen. Mit dem Abfall des anlauten- 
den £ in syr. Schivester usw (Noldeke, Syr . Gr. §32) und im 

PhOnizischen (vgl. SchrOder, Die phOn . Spraehe , Halle 1869, S. 87) 
h&ngt dieses statt kaum zusammen. Die Vermuthung de 
Goeje’s (in W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites , 1889, S. 256, 
Anm. 2; nicht abgedruckt in der neuen Ausgabe, 1894, S. 274) dass fitf, 
Bruder mit tTlH, Zelte zusammenhAngt, ist unmOglich; HK hat ein 
und HV"! ein arab. haii, crvaKrjvLa h&ngt auch nicht mit 

^ = TI, lehend zusammen; der Stamm von •fi, lebend ist yj^ 
haiiua (siehe Crit. Notes on Daniel, SBOT, S. 28, Z. 17) wfthrend 
der Stamm von rV)H = dagegen ^y^ hauaia ist; haii, lebend 


steht ftxr haiu; haii, Zeltgenossenschaft fiir haui, ebenso wie 

Pm 

haiie, Schlange fiir rflH (Uo-*) steht. Fiir den Zusammenhang des 
Namens Eva (rPH) mit diesem Worte siehe AJSL 15,209, unten. Die 

T" 

Grundbedeutung des Stammes ^y^ ist sammeln; , (rw<o/m heisst 
eigentlich Vereinigung, assyr. emOtu; die Schlange heisst SLl^, weil 
sie sich zusammenrollt (engl. coils). Das Verbuin ist nicht 

denominate; engl. coil ist aus lat. colligere entstanden, und 
bedeutet auch allgemein sich zusammenziehen ((j>oaa3!). Dass die 
Wurzel mit |*£ zusammenhangt (vgl. Crit. Notes on Proverbs , 


SBOT, S. 54, Z. 2) lftsst sich nicht erweisen; unmOglich ist es aber 
nicht, vgl. BA 3, 580, 33; hebr. *72 = fiir 'THT! (vgl. Tb2 &c. 
AJSL 22,259) und assyr. eldu (fiir e$du, ha$du; vgl. SFG 26, 3) 


= OB A * statt : (vgl. ASKT 68, 5). Auch im 

Arabischen finden wir z.B. qAhiia (fiir qAhiua) keinen Appetit 
haben (sly^l lj»l (.UkJ! ^JJO ■ (S q2) neben p-g-5 q£hima Jj> 

r l*kJI). Im Assyrischen erscheint Zelt als emu = hamu (HW 

79®) und wird im Sinne des hebr. TO gebraucht. 

(14) Der Makkab&er unter Judas. Er zog mit 8000 Mann (vgl. 
Anm. 4) nach dem Ostjordanlande, und als er die daselbst unter den 
Heiden wohnenden Juden befreit, hatte er eine 7rap€fipo\rj ficydXrj <r<f>o&pa 
(1 Makk. 5,45). 

(15) Der nOrdlichste (von Jerusalem am weitesten entfernteste) 
Theil des Ostjordanlandes, stidOstlich vom Hermon. Diese Landschaft 
entspricht ungefahr dem heutigen IJaur&n. Die Hauptstadt war 
Bosrft (1 Makk. 5,26). 

(16) Nach Jerusalem. 

(17) Aus der grOssten Noth; vgl. Jon. 2,4; Ps. 42,7; 69,1. 2; 124, 
4. 5; 130,1. Siehe unten, S. 248 und 258. 

(18) Die Anfiihrer der Heiden im Ostjordanlande, insbesondere 
Timotheus; vgl. 1 Makk. 5,40. 11. 34. 37; siehe auch 3,7; 2,48. 
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(19) WArtlich die zu House weilt , d. h. (collectiv) die zu Hause 
weilen (vgl. 2 Makk. 8,28. 30) insbesondere die Frauen und Mddchen; 
vgl. oltcovpos (Eurip. Hec. 1277) und Davids Klagelied Aber Saul und 
Jonathan (2 S 1,24): 

Ihr Mftdchen Israels weinet um Saul, 

Der in Scharlach euch kleidete, mit kOetlichen Zierrathen, 

Der Goldschmuck heimbrachte zu eurer Gewandung. 

Siehe JHUC, Nr. 163, S. 55 b ; vgl. AJSL 4,68 und die Dbersetzung und 
Erklarung in dem Heft Die Regenbogen-Bibel (Leipzig 1906) S. 23. 

Die Halbzeile bedeutet nicht die Hausfrau vertheilt die Beute , 
sondern die zu Hause Weilenden nehmen Theil an der Beute , erhalten 
(reiche) Beuteantheile. Das denominative pbn bedeutet hier nicht 
vertheilen, sondern theilnehmen . Shakespeare braucht home-keeping , 
auch (Cor. i, 3) housekeepers fAr stay-at-home , homestayers . Well- 
hausen bezieht den Ausdruck die zu Hause weilt ebenso wie Taube 
auf das ganze Volk der Juden. Der feminine Singular ist collectiv wie 
PDirV = MIST, Oder TQ = &c. Vgl. auch 1 S 30,24. 

(20) Judfia; vgl. Ps. 74,19: deine Turteltaube. Duhm meint, 
dass diese Taubenfedem den Helmschmuck der vomehmsten Gegner 
bildeten. Sie waren mit Edelsteinen (Duhm setzt hinzu: es wird wohl 
meist Glasfluss gewesen sein) besetzt , die sich auf den dunklen Tau- 
benflilgeln ausnahmen wie Schnee , den man zwischen den Bdumen 
des dunklen Zalmon (bei Sichem) hervorschimmern sieht. Bath gen 
bemerkt dazu mit Kecht: Ein reizendes Idyll , die FlUgel der sanften 
Taube mit Similidiamanten auf dem Scheitel der trotzigen HeerfUhrer . 
Wie ivilrde sich der selige Reuss iiber dies Beispiel exegetischer Kunst 
gefreut haben. Der selige B a t h ge n wArde dem seligen Reuss wohl 
nicht minder Freude bereitet haben. 

(21) Judas Makkab&us brachte reiche Beute von den eroberten trans- 
jordanischen St&dten nach Jerusalem; siehe 1 Makk. 5,28.35. 51; vgl. 
auch 4,32. 

(22) Der Dichter denkt wohl an den Hermon im Norden von Basan, 

dessen nOrdlicher und stidlicher Gipfel ungefahr 2759 m hoch sind, 
wfthrend der westliche etwa 30 m niedriger ist. Der Hermon war flu- 
die Heiden ein heiliger Berg wie der Zionshtigel ftir die Juden; es 
scheint auch ein Tempel auf dem Hermon gestanden zu haben. In 
Sach. 4,7 bezeichnet der grosse Berg das Perserreich, wahrend in dem 
(Serubbabels Erhebung verherrlichenden) Ps. 110 der PerserkOnig 
Haupt iiber ein grosses Land (vgl. assyr. qaqqaru rapastu in den 
Achameniden-Inschriften) genannt wird; vgl. Anm. 33. Hier bezeichnet 
Gipfel das machtige Seleucidenreich und die mit ihm verbundenen 
heidnischen VOlker. Der babylonische Bel, der Herr des Himmelsr 
berges wird grosser Berg (assyr. sadtl rabA) und Herr der Ldndei 1 
(bal matati) genannt (KAT 8 ,355). Zimmern (KAT 8 ,358)i$tgendigt^i 
das biblische das wir in Glosse w finden, mit assyjr.i sad A Lzusami 

menzustellen. Delitzsch (HW 643 a ) nimmt sadA in sad A rabA als 
ein besonderes Wort fAr Gebieter. Wetzstein, Dels bataiu GiebelgeL 
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birge, S. 23 halt das syrisch-arabische gabaltln flir eine 

Enstellung von *323 und meint, dass sich der Ausdruck 0*3 323 nicht 
auf die Gipfel des Hermon, sondem auf die zugespitzten Kraterwande 
des Basan-, d. h. des Ijjaur&ngebirges beziehe. 

Das Nachstellen oder Auflauem der hohen Gipfel urn den kleinen 
Zionshtigel zu iiberwfiltigen bezieht sich auf die Versuche der Syrer 
und der anderen heidnischen Volkerschaften (1 Makk. 5,1) das kleine 
Judenvolk zu vernichten. Das Verbum bedeutet nicht scheel anblicken 
(das ware nicht gefahrlich gewesen) sondem wie das entsprechende 
arabische r 69 ada (das ebenfalls mit dem Accusativ construirt 

wird) auflauem , insbesondere wie ein LOwe (arab. Juydj ra$td, 

rft$id) im Hinterhalt liegen um die Beute zu iiberfalien; vgl. 1 Makk. 
1,36; 4,2; 5,4; auch 2,32; 3,10.15.35.39; 4,28; 5,1.3.9. LOwen sehen 
ihre Beute nicht scheel an. 

(23) Der Zion ist nur ein kleiner Berg Ps. 42, 7; das 

t : • 

prafigirte 12 in "STB ist dittographirt). Ps. 42 (und 43) bezieht sich 

ebenfalls auf die Oberfiihrung der Juden im Ostjordanlande nach 
Jerusalem. Zu -p5TK Ps. 42, 7 vgl. Ps. 137, 6 (siehe S. 240, am Ende). 
Fur yrr y-^E lies • pr ■■oya. 

(24) WOrtlich Reiter der Hawser (vgl. V. 2) ihre Zehntausende — 
Oottes Tausende haben ilber sie (oder trotz ihnen) die Oberhand 
behalten (vgl. auch 1 S 18,7; 21,11; 29,5). Vor D2 ist *PQ3 einzu- 
setzen; dann ist auch das iiberlieferte RaphO des 2 erklart (vgl. NOl- 
deke, Syr . Gramm. §94, C). Wir kOnnten etwa sagen: Gottes Regi - 
menter haben die feindlichen Divisionen geschlagen. Judas’ Heer war 
so klein, dass er keine Divisionsgenerale hatte, sondem nur Regiments- 
kommandeure ( Chiliarchen; vgl. 1 Makk. 3,55). Nach 2 Makk. 8, 
9.16.22 hatte Nikanor 20,000 (2 x 10,000, DTGP) und Makkabaus 
nur 6000, die er in vier Abtheilungen von je 1500 Mann unter dem 
Befehl seiner Briider Simon, Joseph und Jonathan theilte; die erste 
Abtheilung befehligte er selbst. Das Wort fur Tausende bezeichnet 
auch Tausendschaften oder Stammabtheilungen , Geschlechter, Clans. 
Da Judas aber mit 8000 Mann nach dem Ostjordanlande zog, so kOnnen 
wir die Dbersetzung Tausende beibehalten. Diesen paar Tausend 
standen jedenfalls viele Zehntausende (vgl. 2 Makk. 11,4: Tr€<f>pcvu>fi€iw: 
rats fJLvpidcriv rtov jrcfuiy ko.1 rat? \iXuaxnv ra>v imriiDv) gegenliber. Nach 
1 Makk. 5,34 fielen von den Feinden am ersten Tage 8000 Mann; in 
V. 38 wird das heidnische Heer eine SiW/us ttoWyj <T<t>6Spa genannt. 
Bei Bethsura hatte Judas Makkabflus nur 10,000 Mann (vgl. Anm. 69) 
wfthrend die Syrer 65,000 z&hlten: 60,000 zu Fuss und 5000 Reiter; vgl. 
1 Makk. 4,28. 29. Die Reiter der Feinde werden in den Makkab&er- 
btichern Offers besonders hervorgehoben; vgl. 2 Makk. 10, 24; 11,2. 11; 
12,10.20.33; 13,2; 15,20; 1 Makk. 4,7.31; auch 1,17; 3,39. 

(25) Nach dem Norden des Ostjordanlandes. Die neutestamentliche 
Anwendung dieser Stelle in Eph. 4 ,8 ist demnach sehr frei. 
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(26) WOrtlich Du fUhrtest Kriegsgefangene in Kriegsgefangen - 
schaft . Dies bezieht sich aber nicht auf Kriegsgefangene von den 
Heiden, sondem auf die den Heiden entrissenen Glaubensgenossen. 
Manche von diesen Juden wftren wohl lieber unter den Heiden wohnen 
geblieben (vgl. Anm. 61. 63) ebenso wie nach der Eroberung Baby Ions 
durch Cyrus im Jahre 638 nur verhfiltnissmftssig wenige Juden von der 
Erlaubniss Gebrauch machten, nach Jerusalem zuruckzukehren. Zio- 
nisten finden sich haupts&chlich unter den ftrmeren Juden; die grossen 
Bankiers und captains of industry stehen der Bewegung weniger enthu- 
siastisch gegentiber. Josephus (Ant. XI, 1,3) sagt von den Juden zur 
Zeit der Eroberung Babylons durch Cyrus: ttoAAoI .... Kariyuavav cv 
Tjj Baf3v\u)vi ra Krypara KaraXnrtiv ov OtXovrts. Manche der von Judas 
Makkab&us befreiten Glaubensgenossen mussten mehr oder weniger 
zwangsweise (wie Kriegsgefangene) nach Jerusalem gefiihrt werden. 

(27) Wahrend sonst besiegte Feinde in Kriegsgefangenschaft und 

Sklaverei geriethen (vgl. 1 Makk. 3, 41) war hier die Siegesbeute die 
Heimfiihrung der Glaubensgenossen. Die Heiden mussten sie ziehen 
lassen; das war ein Theil des Tributes, den sie zahlen mussten. Die 
assyrischen KOnige nennen weggefiihrte Kriegsgefangene nise xubut 
qasti’a, Menschen, die Beute meines Bogens (HW 269 a ); wir wfirden 
sagen meines Schwerts. Hebr. rfl3FfiQ ( Freigeschenke , nicht Tribut 
sagt Goethe, Faust , 9009) ist nur ein euphemistischer Ausdruck fiir 
geforderte Abgaben; das entsprechende assyr. madattu (fiir man- 
dantu) ist das gewOhnliche Wort fiir Tribut; vgl. auch HHJO Richt. 
3, 15; 2 K 17, 3. Man kOnnte nach Ob. 2 wo Glosse zu DlfcO 

(so ist nach Jer. 49, 15 statt IfctfQ zu lesen) auch iibersetzen: von 
(wOrtlich unter) den VOlkem nahmst du Tribut (vgl. Anm. 21) aber 
das empfiehlt sich weniger. Schon J. D. Michael is (1782) erklarte 
richtig: Buchstdblich: du hast Geschenke bekommen , die in Menschen 
bestehen. 

(28) Oder Eingeschlossene ; vgl. <ruvei\rnjLfjL€vot 1 Makk. 5, 26. 27. 

(29) Eigentlich inreine (koschere) Verhd Itnisse. Unter den Heiden 
kamen die Juden mit allerlei Unreinem (IHK 131) in Beriihrung. ©, 
e vOvrr^, eigentlich Geradheit , also im W r esentlichen =PJp1£; vgl* Anm. 
55; die Ubersetzungen dvSpeta und airokwns sind lediglich gerathen. 

(30) Vgl. Anm. 52 und 1 Makk. 3, 19.22.53; 4, 11; 2 Makk. 8, 24; 10, 
30.38; 11,8.13; 12,15.28.36; 13,14.17; 15,7.8.21. Zudem Ausdruck 

Iwb-CEr Vgl. griech. avaipeiaOai vCkyjv und viKrj<fropos, lat. repor- 

I I : I T - 

tare victoriam oder triumphum , franz. remporter la victoire; engl. to 
carry off a prize , to carry a fortress , to carry the day. Ebenso sagt 
man im Syrischen: fctrflDT bpIC oder ^b^bS bpiT* 

(31) WOrtlich: Er hat Auswege fiir den Tod. 

(32) Intensivplural; vgl. Anm. 37 und AJSL 21, 216. Der Erzfeind 
ist Antiochus Epiphanes. 

(33) Todtlich; vgl. Anm. 65. Ebenso finden wir in dem (Serubbabels 
Erhebung gegen den persischen GrosskOnig feiernden) Psalm 110: 
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D'sbE yrna ibk dyu tth 

ill ill 

rvroRba nsn yia-by wryrra 

Der Herr am Tag seines Zorns wird Kdnige treffen; 

Eines grossen Landes Haupt wird er treffen, mit Leichen es ftlllend. 

Kdnige ist Intensivplural Mr GrosskOnig; auch das Haupt ilber ein 
grosses Land (in den Achftmeniden-Inschriften: sar qaqqari rapasti; 
vgl. Anm.22) ist der PerserkOnig; "JpFlQP by und D^IjQ sind Glossen. 
Die Schlusszeile habe ich JHUC, Nr. 114, S. 110 erkl&rt. Das Metrum 
ist 3+2 wie in Ps. 23 (AJSL 21, 136; vgl. ibid. 217). 

(34) Eigentlich den in semen Verschuldungen Wandelden. 

(35) Die dein Land auskundschaften (Q"‘bjn=D’'bjnE) d. h. die Auf- 

passer und Spione des SyrerkOnigs, die auf Ubertreter der kOniglichen 
Edicte fahnden; vgl. 1 Makk. 1, 51. 56; 3, 48; auch 4, 2 und 2 Makk. 6, 
11. Wie wir hier D^bjH Mr D^b^HE finden, so lesen wir andrerseits 
in Ps. 76 stall > Raubmdrder, mOrderische 

Raubthiere , das sind die Syrer; siehe Anm. 22 zu meinem Aufsatz Eine 
alttestamentliche Festliturgie filr den Nikanortag (d. i. das Buch 
Nahum) in ZDMG 61. 

(36) Die Meute der syrischen Hfischer und Schergen (vgl. z. B. 1 
Makk. 2,32). WOrtlich damit du ausschneidest (ergflnze rfOn) die 
Zunge deiner Hunde , d. h. die dich wie Hunde hetzen; vgl. Ps. 22, 
17. 21, wo V. 17 mit V. 14 vereinigt werden muss: 

17 a . 14* Denn» Hunde £ umringen mich, ihr Gebiss wider mich sie fletschen, 

17**. 14 b In Hand und Fuss es mir grabend wie ein reissender, brtlllender Leu. 

(a) es utngeben mich (£) eine Rotte C belt hater 

Diese Zeilen gehOren zwischen V. 13 und V. 15, und V. 10. 11 zwischen 
V. 4 und 5. Siehe JHUC, Nr. 163, S. 56, Anm. 17. Vgl. Anm. 45 unten, 
Im Englischen bedeutet das denominative Verbum to hound: hetzen, 
verfolgen, aufspiiren; Detectives werden sleuths genannt. Fiir das 
Abschneiden der Zunge vgl. 2 Makk. 7, 3; 15, 33; auch Ps. 12, 4 (wo 
IVO nicht vertilgen bedeutet. Im Assyrischen wird das Piel von FTO 
(HW 357) vom Abschneiden der Hand gebraucht; Mr das Abschneiden 
der Zunge finden wir salftqu: lisftnsunu asluq; vgl. AJSL 3, 110, 
wo auch das von Fleischer bezweifelte talmudische pblE, seciren 
(Bechor. 45 a ) besprochen ist. Flir die beiden Bedeutimgen von pblD > 
zerschneiden und sieden siehe Crit . Notes on Numbers (SBOT) S. 60, 
Z. 5. Die Lesung rfOn hat Dr. Ember vorgeschlagen; ich wollte 
anffinglich “Ip^H lesen. Im Syrischen wird Ip? vom Ausreissen eines 
Zahnes (auch vom Auge) gebraucht. 

(37) Intensivplural; vgl. Anm. 32. 33. 40. 41. 

(38) Gott ist Israels KOnig (vgl. Ps. 44, 15; 74, 12) nicht Antiochus 
Epiphanes und seine Nachfolger. 

(39) Handpauken, Tambourins; vgl. Ex. 15, 20 und den Anhang 
fiber die Musik der alten Hebr&er in der Ubersetzung der Psalmen (in 
der Regenbogen-Bibel) S. 232. 
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(40) WOrtlich: Preist in einer grossen Gemeinde (Intensivplural; 
vgl. Anm. 32). 

(41) Lies D"TJK (Intensivplural) und lipE; vgl. Jer. 2,13; 17, 13; 
Ps. 36,10; Prov. 14, 27; auch Jes. 44, 3 und Joh. 4, 14; 7, 38. 

Zu tnn "HplS siehe Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) S. 36, Z. 31. 
Nach der sehr dankenswerthen Abhandlung von Ed. Meyer liber 
Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien (Berlin 1906) S. 112 ist die Vor- 
stellung vom Lebenswasser (und Lebenskraut) nicht sumeriscb, sondem 
stammt aus der semitischen Mythologie. Meyers Scheidung der 
sumerischen imd semitischen Elemente in der babylonischen Religion 
ist nathrlich nur ein interessanter Versuch, der im Einzelnen auf Sicher- 
heit keinen Anspruch erhebt. Es gentigt einstweilen, dass Meyer die 
Existenz eines von den Semiten in Nordbabylonien (sowohl ihrem physi- 
schen Typus nach wie in der Sprache) durchaus verschiedenen sumeri¬ 
schen Volksstammes in Stidbabylonien (etwa von 3200 an bis 2000) als 
erwiesen annimmt. Da ran wird auch die neueste correspondance sum6- 
rologique zwischen Briinnow und Hal6vy nicht viel flndern. 

Das Wort *1*ip7J, Born hangt mit dem denominativen Verbum “lip, 
hervorquellen zusammen, das vvir in Jer. 6, 7 finden, wo es von der Staat 
Jerusalem heisst: fin?") JT'JXT'p i TEVJ TSl TpjTS 

Wie ein Born sein Wasser aussprudelt, sprudelt sie aus ihre Boeheit. 

Luther tibersetzte: Denn gleichwie ein Born sein Wasser quillet , also 
quillet auch ihre Bosheit; das erste quillet ist hier transitiv = hervor¬ 
quellen Idsst. Die Auffassung Luthers, die wir auch in der englischen 
Bibel und bei J. D. Michaelis (1778) finden, ist von Duhm in seiner 
metrischen TJbersetzung des Buches Jeremia (Tiibingen 1903) mit Recht 
beibehalten worden, ebenso von Erbt, Jeremia und seine Zeit (Gottin¬ 
gen 1902) S. 243. Auch Hugo Grotius (1644) erklarte richtig: Sicut 
putei aqua scaturit , sic scaturit illorum malitia. Die Dbersetzungen 
Giesebrechts (1894) und Cornills (1905) sind verfehlt. Statt {"PpH 
(von “Hp) ist rPpn ( von "'Ip) zu punctiren, und statt T13 ist nicht mit 
dem Qer6 T21 zu lessen, sondem = was “IfcQ zu lesen ist; siehe 
Crit . Notes on Kings (SBOT) S. 274, Z. 19. Vgl. auch Amos 5,24. 

Das Verbum “lip, quellen ist bisher auch in Jes. 51,1 verkannt wor¬ 
den, wo Sara der Brunnenschacht (hebr. maqq6vth b6r) genannt 
wird, dem Israel entsprungen; vgl. f"nl!K3 (Ez. 16,3; 21,35; 29,14) 
ZJr8prung, eigentlich Quelle , Brunnen, von “115, graben , wovon auch 
“'"'to in Ps. 22, 17 abzuleiten ist; siehe oben, Anm. 36. Statt DFPp3 
ist DFPpS zu punctiren; auch im Arabischen wttrde die entsprechende 

Form ’nqartum mit kurzem a lauten. Es ist nicht nOthig, 

orhp? zu lesen; auch Drib^S Gen. 17, 11 ist von dem denominativen 
Verbum bTE (AJSL 22, 250, unten) abzuleiten, nicht von bb52; ebenso 
HSS3, Gen. 9,19, nicht von y£g, sondern von dem Stamme yig, den 
wir in der ersten Halbzeile unsres Psalms haben. Hebr. fQpE, Schacht 
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kommt von demselben Stamme wie pQpD, tveiblich; vgl. Haupt, Bibli- 
sche Liebeslieder (Leipzig 1907) Anm. 35 zu VIII. Das hinter napa' 
stehende "to ist eine Glosse (5 hat nnr ■pmpjtlfcn KSlIilbl) aber 
dieser erklfirende Zusatz ist rich tig: von einem Steinbruch ist nicht die 
Rede; noch weniger liegt eine Anspielung an die Machpelahtthle in 
Hebron vor; hOchstens kann man sagen, dass sich die zweite Halbzeiie 
auf den Brunneninhalt (die Wasserquelle) bezieht, die erste Halbzeiie 
dagegen auf die Fassung der Quelle. Reuss, AT 2 (Braunschweig 
1892) S. 504, Anm. 4 sagt: Die Vergleichung der Stammeltem mit einer 
Steingrube, am welcher die Materialien zu einem Bau gebrochen iverden , 
kommt nur hier vor; sonst ist vor einer Quelle die Rede. Abraham 
heisst hier der Block (von bilden , formen) aus dem Israel gehauen; 

wir wiirden sagen das Holz, am dem die Israeliten geschnitzt sind. 
Jeder Israelit ist a chip of the old block, sie sind children of the stock of 
Abraham; vgl. das deutsche Stamm, und der Apfelfdllt nicht weit vom 
Stamme. Es ist zu lesen: 

Drnpj ru^a-bai Dnasn -i^-bx itran 

Schaut auf den Block, woraus ihr gehauen, den Born, dem ihr entaprungen! 

Die Construction ist nach Ges.-Kautzsch §117, hh (vgl. §155, k) zu 
erkl&ren; vgl. auch Wright-de Goeje 2, 52. Fiir = assyr. 
mftmi siehe Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) S. 157, Z. 11. 

Die Grundbedeutung von "fipE ist Grube, AmhOhlung; auch lat. 
putem (das dem engl. pit, deutsch. Pf Utze entspricht) heisst urspriing- 
lich nur Grube; vgl. assyr. btlru (HW164) Grube, Brunnen; gubbftni 
(H W 193) = trilS. Das Wort "fip32 bezeichnet insbesondere den Ort ivo 
man bei Grabungen auf Wasser stOsst. Dieses aufgegrabene Wasser 
heisst im Arabischen alLyJt el-nubte, von = ^o, wovon hebr. 

assyr. namba’u, Brunnen. Der Name der Nabatder (ioAJ, 
la< u >, ieLol) kOnnte demnach Brunnengrdber (c/. vSpoo-Koircw) bedeuten 
< 5 *^ W loti I) vgl. aber AJSL 20, 152, unten. 

Das Verbum lip, quellen ist denominativ; ebenso “Tip, kilhl sein, 
eigentlich (ktihl) wie ein Brunnen sein. Im Talmud bedeutet "Ip nicht 
bloss kalt sondern auch Quell (Ipn "ifcO)- Die Wurzel (vgl. AJSL 22, 

257) “Ip, die mit “0 und “in (verwandt ist, ebenso wie die Wurzel 

YP- schneiden mit yH (u^^) und £5 zussammenhflngt, bedeutet 
graben, aushOhlen (*oiAami>). Siehe unten, S. 241. 

(42) Vgl. Anm. 68 und Ps. 118, 22 (ein Triumphlied auf den Fall der 
Akra im Mai 142; siehe Anm. 1). Benjamin bezeichnet das Gebiet von 
Jerusalem; vgl. Deut. 33, 12; Jos. 18, 28; Richt. 1, 21. Am Schlusse 
des Buches Obadja ist Jermalem (V. 20) und Benjamin (V. 19) eine 
versprengte Glosse zu Zionsberg (V. 21). 

(43) Die Fiihrer der Makkab&er, Judas, Jonathan, Simon usw. 
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(44) Lies D'TDjb ; si© werden nicht mehr getrieben, jetzt treiben sie, 
vgl. Ob. 17 b ; sie zahlen keinen Tribut mehr, sondern legen Tribut auf. 
®r hat rjycpoves avrujv — DiTiflM; 3 duces ear urn; & •pmo^TS • 

(45) Die iibermiithigen Heiden; vgl. die Stiere Basans (Ps. 22, 13) 
und oben Anm. 36. In Ps. 76, 6 werden Nikanor und seine Genossen 

(vgl. Jes. 46, 12) genannt, d. h. vgl. 1 Makk. 1, 21; 

2, 47; 2 Makk. 5, 17. 21 sowie Dan. 7, 8. 11. 20. 25; 11, 36. Der Dichter 
denkt bei vielleicht auch an die Elephanten in den syrischen 

Heeren; vgl. 1 Makk. 3, 34; 2 Makk. 11, 4; 13, 2. 15; 15, 20. Die ROmer 
nannten die Elephanten, die sie zuerst in Lucanien zu Gesicht bekamen. 
lucanische Ochsen (lat. bos Luca). Die Wildheit dieser Thiere wird 
2 Makk. 15, 21 (raw Orjpiaiv aypiorrrjra) und 2 Makk. 11, 9 ( Orjpa s 8k rois 
ayptwrarovs) besonders hervorgehoben. Ftir Ps. 76 siehe meine oben am 
Schluss von Anm. 35 citirten Bemerkungen in ZDMG 61. 

(46) Die abtrtinnigen Juden, die sich dem griechischen Wesen zuge- 
wandt haben; vgl. 1 Makk. 1, 11. 15. 43. 52. Statt rag $6 k&sf sprich 
r6$G kissftf, die an dem Schandwesen (dem heidnischen Treiben) 
Freude haben; ist ein aramflisches Wort fiir ai<rxyxrq (hebr. T\'£3) — 
GOtze , GOtzendienst; 2TD (Ps. 62, 5) ware schwerlich zu “CD entstellt 
worden. Fur alaxvvrj vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) S. 179, Z. 21; 
S. 294, Z. 28. Auch CBTH > zertritt (vgl. syr. bj Plbjna CS^, arab. 

(jAS^) ist mehr aramaisch als hebraisch; die echt hebr. 

Form ware CITW! 5 2 ! = S vgl. ttbl3 = fibs = assyr. balatu, leben. 

(47) WOrtlich: von Agypten bringen sie ( VTlfcC ) fette (Geschenke); 
vgl. das homerische Xnrapos , z. B. II . 9, 156. 298: 

OL K€ € SwTLVJJCrt Otov Cl>9 TLpTJCOVCTLV 

teat oi xnrb (TKrprTpip \nrapa% Ttktowi Otpucrras. 


Auch im Deutschen spricht man nicht bloss von einem fetten Bissen, 
fetten Pfrilnden, fetten Processen , sondern auch von einer fetten Erb- 
schaft, Mitgift oder Beute , lat. jwaeda opima; vgl. franz. rtcompenser 
grassement. Im Englischen spricht man von fat jobs , und was die deut¬ 
schen Setzer Speck nennen, bezeichnet man als fat work. Die tiberlie- 
ferte Lesart tPSETSn ist in D*321DE 7X1 &n( ^ ern > wenn auch im Arabi- 


schen pj&s* (Inf. fett werden (nach vorheriger Abmagerung, 

Juu Jlo!) bedeutet. Dieses ist nur eine Umstellung von 

pJ? sahuma, fett sein , wovon sahm, Fett und i** sahlm 
(oder mu shim ) fett. Es ware ja leicht, mit zulesen, 

oder manto ; aber oder IT3EOT3 (Neh. 8,10) ist wahrschein- 

licher. 

Der jtidische Tempel zu Leontopolis in Agypten wurde erst einige 
Jahre spater (nach dem Tode des Judas Makkabaus) etwa um 160 
gegriindet. Auch dann sandten die Agypter Gaben nach Jerusalem (vgl. 
Schilrer , GJV 3,100). So lange der Tempel in Jerusalem entweiht war 
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Dec. 168—Dec. 165) konnte man keine Weihgeschenke schicken. Die 
falsche Lesart tTMTDHI ist vielleicht durch den Namen der Hasmonfler 
(D^fcO^Sn) beeinflusst worden. 

(48) WOrtlich Kusch bringt eilig (1 S 17,17; 2 Chr. 35, 13) seine 
Ko8tbarkeiten oder kdstlichen Gaben (YHjffi = VMD'WE) d. h. selbst 
die im entfemtesten Stidendedes figyptischen Reiches, in Athiopien, wohn- 
enden Juden beeilen sich, Geschenke ftir das neugeweihte Heiligthum 
in Jerusalem zu schicken. Judas Makkabftus’ Ruhm drang bis an die 
Enden der Erde (1 Makk. 3, 9. 26). Vgl. auch ZA 20, 130. 

(49) Auch die Heidenlflnder mtissen Jahves Dberlegenheit anerken- 
nen; vgl. 1 Makk. 3, 26; 4, 11. 

(50) Dem uranfftnglichen obersten Himmel; vgl. Deut. 10, 14; 1 
K 8, 27. 

(51) Jahve offenbart sich im Gewitter; vgl. V. 9. 

(52) Gottes Hilfe hat uns in den Stand gesetzt, unsere Feinde zu 
tiberwinden; vgl. Anm. 30. 

(53) Diese Glosse beruht auf Num. 10,35, ist aber auch dort, wie das 
Metrum zeigt, ein Zusatz; vgl. Anm. 56. 

(54) Die Griechen und Griechenfreunde; vgl. 1 Makk. 2,44; 3, 5.6.8 
und AJSL 19, 139, Anm. 32. 

(55) Die rechtglflubigen Juden; vgl. 1 Makk. 2, 42 und AJSL 19, 
141, Anm. 43, sowie Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Baltimore 1905) S. 35, 
Anm. 1. 

(56) Diese beiden Glossen sind ein Citat aus Richt. 5,5 mit Anderung 
von Jahve in Gott. In Ps. 42-83 ist Jahve fast durchweg in Gott ge&n- 
dert worden; vgl. Bftthgen, Psalmen (1904) S. xvii. Die Wortedas ist 
der Sinai sind schon Glosse im Deboraliede; vgl. Anm. 53. 

(57) Die Steine, auf die der Kochkessel gestellt wird, nicht bei den 
Viehheerden oder ViehhUrden; vgl. W. Robertson Smith, The 
Religion of the Semites (London 1894) S. 377 und Crit. Notes on Kings 
(SBOT) S. 294, Z. 28; ftir die angebliche Dualform siehe daselbst, S. 206, 
Z. 34 und S. 270, Anm. *. Diese Glosse beruht auf Richt. 5,16. Nach 
dem conditionalen Vordersatz ist eine Verwiinschung zu ergflnzen; vgl. 
AJSL 19, 13; auch Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckelberry 
Finn , vol. 2, chapter 2 (S. 29 der Tauchnitz’ schen Ausgabe): If they 
war’nt the beatenest lot , them two frauds, that I ever struck! 

(58) WOrtlich damit, nftmlich Silber und Gold. Wir sagen gewOhn- 
lich es regnete Gold und Silber, nicht es schneite mit Gold und Silber 
(vgl. Ges.-Kau tzsch, §119, q). Wir finden aber auch: Wenn’s gleich 
eitel Bi8ch0fe schneite; vgl. auch einen Hagel von Pfeilen usw. Schnee 
bezeichnet hier die Massenhaftigkeit wie Thau in 2 S 17, 12. Ftir die 
Femininform beim impersOnlichen Verbum vgl. Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 144, c. 

(59) Zalmon = \A<raA/iavos (Ptol. 5, 15) d. i. das Haurdngebirge, jetzt 
auch Drusengebirge genannt. Asalmanos (Var. Alsalamos und Alsa- 
damos mit A fur A) bedeutet schwarzer Berg; vgl. Wetzstein, Das 
batan. Giebelgebirge (Leipzig 1884) S. 18. 
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(60) Vgl. Anm. 56. 

(61) Einige Juden weigerten sich wohl, Gilead und Galilfta auf 
Judas* und Simons Geheiss zu verlassen und nach Jerusalem uberzu- 
siedeln; vgl. Anm. 26 und 63. 

(62) Hebr. nrnn£ = Jer. 17, 6. Diese wellige , mit scharf- 

kantigen Lavasteinen bedeckte Ebene unwirthlichster Art heisst heut- 
zutage IJarra; vgl. Baedekers Paldstina und Syrien (1904) S. 137. 

(63) Wer von den unterden Heiden lebenden Juden nichtLust hatte, 
nach Jerusalem tiberzusiedeln, wurde zwangsweise dahin mitgefiihrt; 
vgl. Anm. 61. Fiir die Construction von "p 1 ® mit dem Accusativ vgl. 

und Grit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) S. 41, Z. 19. Fiir das prafigirte 
b in I’jD'iCb siehe ibid . S. 52, Z. 11; vgl. Ges.-Kautzsch 27 , S. 351, 
Fussnote 1; auch JBL 19, 77, Z. 4 von unten. 

(64) Die Miinzen mit dem Kopfe Antiochus Epiphanes* (vgl. Guthes 
Bibelwdrterbuch, Abbildung 120 und 179) zeigen einen ziemlich vollen 
Haarwuchs, wenn auch nicht so buschig wie der Kopf Alexanders des 
Grossen (bei Guthe Abbildung 10 und 119). T)ie Dbersetzung struppig 
(engl. shaggy, bristly, froivzy) ist ungerechtfertigt; Kamphausens 
Lockenkopf ist deshalb immer noch besser als Reuss* struppiger 
Schddel. Im Assyrischen ist qaqqadu = lpTp neben r£su = lEfcO ©in 
gewChnliches Wort fiir Kopf (nicht Schddel oder Scheitel). 

(65) T5dtlich. Shakespeare sagt ( Hamlet, v, 2) to strike bloodily; 
vgl. sich blutig rdchen, blutige Rache nehmen, usw. 

(66) Von den Syrern. 

(67) Von Antiochus Epiphanes; vgl. ol irapa tow fiaaiAiw: (ol kcltclv ay- 
KafoKTes rrjv a7roarTaxrLav) 1 Makk. 2,15. 17; auch tov avSpa tov fiaatXtu)? tov 
avayKa^ovra Otx.lv ibid. V. 25. 

(68) Das Gebiet von Benjamin war nicht gross. Benjamin war der 
kleinste Stamm; vgl. 1 S 9, 21; auch Micha 5, 2; Matth. 2, 6 und 
Anm. 42. 

(69) Der Sinn dieser Glosse ist wohl, dass diese Fiirsten Judas (vgl. 
Anm. 43) so heldenmiithig sind wie Sebulon und Naphtali, deren hervor- 
ragende Tapferkeit im Deboraliede (Bicht. 5, 18; vgl. Anm. 11) gepriesen 
wird. Nach Bicht. 4, 6 befreite Barak Israel von dem Joche der Kanaa- 
niter mit 10,000 Mann aus den Stfimmen Sebulon und Naphtali. Diese 
10,000 Heiden der Vorzeit erinnerten den Glossator vielleicht an die 
10,000 Mann, mit denen Judas Makkabftus das grosse Syrerheer unter 
Lysias bei Bethsura besiegte (1 Makk. 4, 29). Eine Anspielung auf 
Galilda (vgl. Jes. 8, 23; Matth. 4, 15 und oben, Anm. 4) liegt hier 
nicht vor. 

(70) Wildschweine, das sind die Syrer; vgl. Ps. 80, 14 und J. D. 
Michael is, Neue oriental. Bibliothek, 2, 25; auch das in Hommels 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens (Berlin 1885) S. 193 abgebildete 
assyrische Belief eine Wildsau ( Bache ) mit ihren Jungen ( Frischlingen ) 
im ROhricht darstellend und 1 Makk. 1, 47. 

(71) Vgl. 2 Makk. 9,16; 1 Makk. 10, 39-45. 
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Psalm 68. 

inns mara -mb 'nssab’ 1 

_ r ; • 

naea rssioa lean “■'rar®' Dribs Dip ’ 1 2 i a 

1 1 - 1 1 1 1 T 

i^osrea son cans 'ynas v ray p'ns'na 3 

I I r- • I I III rr • 

: *ma"ya aahb ibb *ia® rmt n-jra 5 a 

{nbo(iranp yi^a* naabs ~*-n Drain 1 ' ps 6 


iltyiaraai -pysa 
{'□orbs asa *ied3 

: 'nrae* nsbsi ’n'bn3 

1 1 l 

: A -pyb j-jraiDa yon 


javsas rvntaa' 
:D" mbsaa aras 

l i\ 1 

*:bb® p’bntv natnn 
-syrri pipra nrvnasi 

r : “ina®b 'Tin Tin 
lOj }D3“'Tp3’ v orbs’ Tibs* 

Monsa nnma nnpb 
(nbo) w i aa mra33a ores spots 

x ' 1 11 


(): nn'im®' "ab-car* 

x ' 1 1 1 

imsnn mob «nvrbi 

1 1 1 

:ra®sa -jbnna «njrip 
: 'iron' * d raba nob 

I >1 I I 


-ay ash “jnsan { 8 iu 
ora® ~s ixirrarry-is 9 

•cp'yTn mans ' v a®3 10 iv 
na ia'® v 'dpp’ti 11 

I r\ I 


my® v TiSnn' 3 ’ ans 12 v 

l \ 11 1 

aras raaa oas 23 

1 * 1 1 

*"pTr msas -aba 13 vi 
spa nsra rar* 14 

I 1 1 1 

Daps'* ynsTi nab n vu 

D'TQT 'DS’ 3 '\Z 3 ’* '■' , ai u i is 

I i* : 

aa ma® |*|*mby 19 via 
nma omr a'® v a- 7 

1 l 1 


dthp ans fra 20 ix b 
my®iab 4{ ab-bsn“j-s( 21 

va-S ®s-j-yna' orbs) (22 x 
*"1' v bj'n' ynan pab 24 
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: impa "aba" rvtp'bn “'I'Trcrbn ik’t 25 » 

tnissin mpb? lira troab** dttb naip 26 

ibsHC' nipa' D’anK w * - D'n nibnpaa 27 xii 

j^a’-wsb’ rmrr d'T'i •"'ra’WD'iD' 28 

1 11 i* 1 1 * 1 

:12b nbys“iT ~n?!? it? 'D'nbx n'ls 1 29 xm 

11 I • 1 \ 1 I- - 

:}}"M5 -rn Dsnn'rr {"l" , D , ’Tas m?" n?a 31 

9 li\ • l 9 I l 1 

{td i ’ u ib'av ^]b Dbarp-b? ■jbsTTa’ 30 xiv 

[nbc]: ♦♦tym' yn v ais-'qK’ onssra D-saa'a' T'rwr 32 

:[]tw rm n^nbab -mo ■pan ntibrn 33 xv 

jT?-bip lbipa ■jrr" , ;n mp-aa raws arib 34 

: D'pmsa i??i lnisa bm®* , -b? trnbsb tran 35 xvi 

T i\ 1 -s 1 1 1 

: —n*»as?rvn? inrsirv'"'' 'l'Ympa'n’ **khd 36 

1 \ 1 11 1 1 1 1 

ra^nx 2 (*> 

inmawa lirwn DTbx ■OBbpbT inw'opm sovibx ^Bia niyan mx*' a»(« 

TO HT 9 (,) DTlbs 8 (0 OTlbS « («) V 3 Bb ubri TOW m 3 («) DTlbsb 5 (y) 

onbx 11 w nnx w OTibx 10« btnw ■'nbx ovibx nstt 9 w 

iBsa (•) otb« pa paawip"ns h (f) p-pp u (►> 13ns 23 00 
nsjb 7DTD*' rrrp _ ax 1 nvibx <*) piabaa abci? na o^bia pn» ton$a 15 w 
Qinnn(p) :pDa L nnDisjaann 7rr 1- in orbx nsn w w 

0 Tib» 7 («) tripa (+) 1310 is (x) ' ornab'i 9 ») ' 131x1s w 

oiibx np'naawb ffnnoTisn i 9 >> w) nipra "orro oiynoix im«*> 

nnsi: aiamo <■»•>) oia 24 („) -wp 22 «« 13ns '(«•) bx 21 m bxn 20 (yy> 
TJ 3 t 28 (--) ovibx 2i (^m) ins 20 <xx) ibx («> DTibx 25 («) 

ora? ■'b'Ta (pp) rop rnn si (»»> nvtbx 29 <«.) ibriB 3 i-ii» pb^T v® 28 <*« 
ovbia so (w) trea? tt?' (tt> inrr maip a w«) 

ovibx t>"Q o?b (•>•>) bxitr bx (**> ovibx as (xx) ovibxb 32 <aa) 

Der Rhythmua erfordert einige Accentverschiebungen: l*i'1D, 

V. 5. 33; Ibb, V. 5; TOVU, V. 7; H^b, V. 17. Ebenso ha'ben 
wir z. B. in Ob. 12 und Nah. 3, 10 IT atatt IT, und in Nah. 3, 

18 1123 atatt H23. 

I I 

Dtigegen haben wir Accentzurttckziehung in “r\K 2 H und 

-|T?p, v. 8 ; mbsoa, v. 23 ; pTpTa, v. 14 ; -|brna! V. 30 . 
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Zwei Hebungen in 6inem Worte finden wir in ITCHD'S, V. 8; 

rfntaa, v. 12 ; an'yrcr, v. 20 ; mwiab, v. 21 ; *rmrbn, 
v. 25; mbnpaa, v! 27 '; ytra"Bw, v. 28; abioyr-by,' v. 30; 
“ranpaa And 'masynn:?, v. 36; vgi. ajsl 22 ,148, Anm. 71 . 

For nichtbetonte proklitische WOrter vgl. "JDK'aSa, V. 3; 

fiiarrpK, y. 9; nai*“n3 und a*nas, v. 12; rra-rwi, v. 13; 
ni’par und ab-car, v. 20 ; asypia', v. 22 ; -jaaa-Dio, 

V. 28; DTJJTOa und sowie T5"blp, V. 34; T5"13r\, V. 35: 

■jnrsin und maaynyry, v. 36. 

Enclitics haben wir in D3"*P2j, v. 18 und 13b“bxn, V. 21; 
vgl. AJSL 22, 148, Anm. 70. 

Casurverdeckung oder Enjambement findet Bich in V. 1. 6. 9. 
27; vgl. Ttfraio a»“i“by -abra -sb-os -roTS «b“0« in 
Ps. 137, 6; siehe meine Herstellung des hebraiBchen Textes in 
Peiser’s OLZ 10, 68. Vgl. anch Ps. 76, 8.12 in meiner oben, 
Anm. 35 citirten Arbeit in ZDMG 61 Bowie das erste b^DE von 
Nah. 2, 1 in meiner Ausgabe des Textes in JBL 26; endlich das 
erste von Jona 2, 3 (unten, S. 256). Siehe auch Sievers 
nnd Guthe, Amos (Leipzig 1907) S. 37. 
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DIE SEMITISCHEN WURZELN QR, KR, XR 


Von Paul Haupt 
J ohns Hopkins University 

In Anm. 41 zu meiner Abhandlung tlber Ps. 68 (oben, 
S. 233) habe ich das Wort 1*lp?J, Brunnen besprochen und 
dabei bemerkt, dass das Wort ursprtlnglich Grube bedeutet. Die 
Wurzel (AJSL 22, 257) Ip, die mit 15 und in (ver- 
wandt ist, ebenso wie die Wurzel yp , schneiden mit yfi (y^S.) 
und C5 zusammenhangt, bedeutet graben, aushtihleri {/coikaiv g>). 
Ein Brunnen ist eine AushOhlung oder Vertiefung, in der sich 
Grand- oder Quellwasser sammelt. Brunnen bezeichnet deshalb 
auch (wie das englische well) eine Vertiefung im Allgemeinen; 
z. B. heisst in der Befestigungskunst ein senkrechter Minen- 
gang Brunnen , ebenso nennt man auf Schiffen die Vertiefung 
zwischen der Back (dem Vorderkastell) und dem Brtlckendeck 
Brunnen; bei bewegter See ist dieser Brunnen auch haufig voll 
Wasser. Das engl. well, das dem deutschen Welle entspricht, 
hangt mit wellen, wcdlen zusammen, ebenso wie Brunnen zu 
brennen gehOrt, und < f>peap zu fervere; auch torrens, Giessbach 
heisst eigentlich brennend, siedend, brausend . Lat. fervor 
bedeutet nicht nur die Hitze der Sonne, sondern auch das Brau - 
sen des Meeres; lat. effervescere heisst aufbrausen, ebenso wie 
das franz. bouillon (vgl. lat. bullire, ebullire) nicht bloss Fl-eisch - 
brake, sondern auch Sprudel heisst; vgl. Hiob 41, 23 und die 
Beschreibung der stradelnden WasserhOhle in Strophe xii von 
Schillers Tauclier: 

Und es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt, 

Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer sich mengt, 

Bis zum Himmel spritzet der dampfende Gischt, 

Und Well’ auf Well’ sich ohn’ Ende dr&ngt. 

Und wie mit des ferneu Donners Getose 
Entsttirzt es brullend dem finstern Schosse. 

Goethe schrieb darUber an Schiller aus der Schweiz am 25. 
Sept. 1797, dass der Vers sich bei dem Rheinfall trefflich legiti- 
mirt habe; vgl. auch die homerische Beschreibung der Charybdis 
(Od. 12, 237). Das der deutschen Nebenform Born entsprech- 
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ende engl. bum oder bourn ist noch in verschiedenen Ortsna- 
men erhalten, z. B. Blackburn , Bannockburn , Westboume , 
Bournemouth . Im Englischen bedeutet bourn aber nicht Bom 
sondern Bach . Dieselbe Umstellung finden wir in Bernstein , d. i. 
Brennstein (lat. Za|)is ardens). In der letzten Zeile der obenan- 
geftlhrten Schillerschen Strophe ist auch der Gebranch von 
Schoss (vgl. franz. le sein de la mer &c) beachtenswerth. Lev. 
12,7 (roi mpara* nrfo rnyn mp^-ns , Lev. 20, 
18, ist eine spatere Glosse) bezeichnet “pE den Mutterschoss; 
“"ApS ist hier= tcoikia (nicht 71-77717) und fTW sind die Lochien. 
Der ursprttngliche Text war wohl fTOTa PPjya ; das H 

von rPHtt gehOrt hinter “pa , und das prafigirte 12 vor “pB 
gehOrt vor !TB1 ; vgl. Crit . Notes on Kings (SBOT) S. 224, 
Z. 4. Mit diesem “p 12 , Mutterschoss hangt auch qur\ Men¬ 
struation und qara’ oder qurtT, Conception zu- 

sammen. 

Wahrend das deutsche Brunnen mit brennen verwandt ist, 
obwohl das Kluge (1905) bezweifelt, ist im Semitischen aus 
dem Wort ftlr Brunnen ein denominatives Verbum ( Tp) mit 
der Bedeutung kilhl sein entwickelt worden; vgl. auch hebr. JTp 


Kdlte , Eis neben "p und arab. , qaris oder qarls, 

eisig und q6rat oder qarit, Eis; auch das nach- 


biblische lZTp, gerinnen (syr. gehOrt zu dieser Sippe. 

Ebenso gebraucht man im Englischen well ftlr einen kalten Ort: 
it is like going into a well heisst es ist als ob man in einen Eis - 
keller ginge. Dickens (Christmas Carol) sagt: the veriest old 
well of a shivering best parlor . Im Deutschen spricht man von 
einem kalten Loche. Die Grundbcdeutung der Wurzel “p ist 
also aushdhlen , ausgraben; insbesondere einen Brunnen graben; 
vgl. den abgeleiteten Stamm i lit jjo 


*U! il). Der Stamm ^p. kiihl sein ist ein denomi¬ 

natives Verbum, abgeleitet von einem Worte *p, qarr, Brun¬ 
nen , und heisst eigentlich quellfrisch sein , kilhl wie ein Bmnnen 
(dagegen ist das deutsche Quelle eine Ableitung von dem Ver¬ 
bum quellen). Im Talmud bedeutet “p nicht bloss kali sondern 
auch Quell, z. B. ^pH Erub. 104 b ; vgl. Laz. Goldschmidt, 

Der babyl. Talmud, 2 (Berlin 1901) 335. Ebenso ist Tip, 
sprudeln in Jes. 51 , 1; Jer. 6 , 7 denominativ (siehe oben, S. 233). 
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Aucli das arabische qarra, an einem Orte dauernd blei- 
ben oaS) ist ein Denominativum und bedeutet ur- 

sprftnglich eine Wasserstelle graben ; vgl. die Bemerkungen 
tlber AJSL 22, 197, unten. Arab. yy>, qarftr heisst 

nicht bloss Wohnsitz, sondern auch Vertiefung , Orund (vgl. 
jjyo y maijqir) und , qurftre bedeutet Orund , Bodensatz 

im Topfe; vgl. AJSL 22,206, Anm. 36. Da qarr, fester 


Wohnsitz , Ansiedelung eigentlich Wasserstelle bedeutet, so 
ktamte man daran denken, q&rie, Dorf Stadt (hebr. 

mp) mit , Wasser in einem Wasserreservoir sammeln 
zusammenzubringen; das ware aber nur 


eine Volksetymologie (vgl. Haupt, Purim y S. 52, Z. 5) denn 
TWp , Stadt ist ursprtlnglich sumerisch, ebenso wie TJ ; vgl. Crit. 
Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) S. 100, Z. 38. Dagegen bedeutet der 
Stamm 2“p, herankommen wohl ursprtlnglich (wie vgl. 

JAOS 22 , 73, unten) zu einer Wasserstelle kommen (vgl. &JLJ 
wahrend IPp, Inneres eigentlich (wie UTO) icoikia be¬ 
deutet. Auch ath. s qard$a, eingrdben ist eine Weiter- 
bildung von “ip, ebenso wie assyr. xardfu, graben zu der 
verwandten Wurzel ^ gehOrt (siehe unten, S. 250). Assyr. 

qara$u, nagen (^y, ^J>) dann verleumden heisst eigentlich 


wie "HfcC, Ps. 22 , 17 (siehe unten, S. 246) die Zahne eingraben; 
vgl. nybin, Wurm und nvbrva, Zdhne; fc^tS'Pp heisst im Sy- 
rischen Meissel , Stichel. Im Neuarabischen wird /*’ n&xara 

(siehe unten, S. 250) im Sinne von nagen gebraucht. Arab. 
qdrra$a, sticheln ( = ^J) entspricht dem engl. nag , das mit 
gnaw und dem deutschen nagen verwandt ist; vgl. auch dig und 
meine Bemerkungen tlber TTO in dem sogenannten Brunnenlied , 
AJSL 20 , 166, unten; siehe auch BAL 95. Eine alte Causa- 
tivbildung (siehe unten, S. 248) von “p haben wir in ath. : 
saqu&ra, durchbohren , aushohlen , eigentlich ein Loch machen; 
vgl. auch das Saphel rnTPplS, Vertiefungen , Lev. 14 , 37. 
Auch “pp, Horn heisst eigentlich Hdhlung ; es bezeichnet die 
hohle Scheide der Stirnzapfen der Cavicornia . 

Die Grundbedeutung der Wurzel “p ist besonders in den 
abgeleiteten Stammen “p3 und “pi erhalten; vgl. "fl^TPpD 
Vertiefung , Aushdhlung im Felsen , Ex. 33, 22 (Plur. Jes. 2,21). 
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Im Arabischen ist ^ o» = (wovon )THpP, Schacht, Jes. 51, 

1; siehe oben, Seit© 233): naqr heiss t Aushdhlung; gyi, 

nuqre und , naqir : Hdhlung, Grube; auch , uaqr 
und gy^, ijaqre bedeutet Hdhlung; ebenso beaeichnet , 

ijaqire ein TFdsserZocft im Felsen. Auch im Athiopischen 
bedeutet : uaqAra ausgraben , aushauen , w&hrend A14U!: 
anquAra speciell die Augen ausstechen bedeutet (vgl. *Hp3' , ‘l 
YWTiN, Richt. 16,21): l&C : naqu&r heisst eindugig; vgl. 
^y>, q£ijira=^y,* 'Auira und die speciellen Anwendungen 
von yi und unten, S. 250. Mit dem assyr. naq&ru, 

zerstdren (AL 4 , 177) hat dieser Stamm “lp3 nichts zu schaflfen; 
naq&ru entspricht dem talmud. “ip“p, niederreissen (KAT*, 
512) und arab. ’nq&ra, fallen , sick neigen (jLe). Assyr. 

naq&ru istmrsprtinglich (wie ab&tu, zerstdren ~ 128 intransi- 
tiv und bedeutet clem Erdboden** gleichgemacht werden (vgl. 
qaqqaris amntl) und qaqqaru ( = yp">p) bezeichnet ursprttng- 
lich den Grnnd einer Vertiefung (engl. the bottom of a well &c). 
Auch ^, graben bedeutet fallen , eigentlich auf den Boden 
kommen (yjo).f Im Syrischen haben wir fct^pp und HlFHpp, 
Brunnen, was an sich ebenso wohl von Tip wie von “1p3 abge- 
leitet werden kann; vgl. meine Bemerkungen in den Verhand- 
lungen des Hamburger Orientalisten-Congresses, S. 232, Anm. 4. 
Auch fcTflpp (von “"Ip3) und fcCfipE (von “lip) bedeutet Brunnen, 
wahrend fcPpE (vgl. arab. ^(jLuo , minq&r) Bohrer, eigentlich 
Locher (franz. perceur) bedeutet. Bohrbrunnen (sogenannte 
artesische Brunnen ) sind bekanntlich nicht eine Errungenschaft 
der Neuzeit, sondern waren schon den Alten bekannt. Syr. 
fcOpP und fcCflpE, Schnabel (arab. ^LiLuo, minqAr) heisst eigent¬ 
lich Picker (engl. pecker , z. B. woodpecker — Specht). Das 
gleichbedeutende KPlpP entspricht dem arab. jliLuo, minqAd. 

In yLLS, tan&qqara, untersuchen , priifen haben wir die 
tlbertragene Bedeutung ergriinden , einer Sadie auf den Grund 
gehen, engl. to find out what is at the bottom of a thing, to dive 
to the bottom of a subject , to fathom , to sound; franz. sonder, 
creuser, approfondir (vgl. la v&ritd est au fond du puits). 


* Vgl. ZA 20,138. ** Vgl. engl. to floor = overthrow . 

tEbenso ist das neuarab. k 6r ra, fallen zu erklAren; vgl. auch , xArra, 

fallen und unten, S. 251. * * 
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Dieselbe Bedeutung hat ^LaSI , iqt&ra lil 

xJsl) was mit qaiiara, theeren nattlrlich nichts zu thun 

hat; jr/3, Theer ist ein sumerisches Lehnwort; vgl. KAT 2 , 516. 
Wie und wird auch , hdrata, pfliigen ( = 'JT'n ; 
siehe unten, S. 250) im Sinne von yiJCi, untersuchen gebraucht; 
vgl. das deutsche durchackern und das ©ngl. to dig over . 
In jjo , n&qira, zornig sein haben wir die tlbertragene 

Bedeutung aufbrausen; vgl. oben, S. 241 die Bemerkungen 
tlber den Zusammenhang zwischen <f>peap und fervere , Brunnen 
und brennen , &c. 

Auch der Stamm Up, wovon HUp, Schilssel, Schale (vgl. 
Lftfl+fc lit jjd>) ist von der Wurzel Ip 

abgeleitet; das mittlere J ist hier ebenso secundar wie das ft in 
r®ma , Gen. 1, 2; vgl. BA 3, 580, unten. MOglicherweise stand 
der mittlere Laryngal aber in diesen Fallen ursprtlnglich am 
Ende: ist wohl 


Umstellung von g,y : , qar bedeutet 


ebenso wie yj>, qa'r: Or und , Boden , Tiefe; vgl. auch , 
den Becher bis auf den Orund leeren (engl. to drain the cup to 
the bottom ) und ka^as* = aui Lo Wie 


e/ 


von Ip abgeleitet ist, so mag auch J15 (Richt. 7,5) = t? 
(JAOS 22, 73) mit 15 zusammenhangen. Im Syrischen be¬ 
deutet noch Meeresbucht (nicht etwa Meeresbein , wie 

wir Meeresarm sagen). 

Syr. Snip, Flasche , arab. qardre, Glasflasche , 

Alabaster-Vase (vgl. gyLo, maqdrre, Wassertrog , IFdsser- 
fcrw/, auch jbty, qarrabe, Flasche (BA 3,581) und 


qirab, Scheide , Futteral; ferner qar^, Wasserbehdlter 

ftlr Kamelf alien oder Futtertrog far Hunde) entspricht dem 
saddeutschen Hafen = Top/ &c. oder noch besser dem engl. well 
in inkwell, Tintenfass. Auch syr. HUp (neben K115) Ofen 
heisst eigentlich Schacht; das Wort bezeichnet auch den HohU 
raum einer Schachtel oder Kiste. Im Englischen nennt man den 
unteren Theil der Hohlung eines Schmelzofens, in den das Metall 
fallt, well. 

Der in Dan. 3 erwahnte Feuerofen (8113 "pHtf) war ein 
Schachtofen; die drei Verurtheilten wurden durch die Aufgabe- 
Offnung ( Gicht ) am oberen Ende des Schachtes hineingeworfen, 
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und die V. 26 erwahnte Pforte (5")r\) durch die sie herauskamen, 
ist die Stichdffnung am unteren Ende des Schachtes, die zum 
Ablassen der geschmolzenen Massen dient. In diesem Falle war 
kein Erz im Ofen, sondern nur Brennmaterial; deshalb konnte 
der Ofen auch starker geheizt werden als sonst (V. 19). Das 
Wort KDltlK (ath. X+T : 6t6n) ist ebenso wie IIDtl (BA 3, 
680, f) und *115 (ath. Yud>C s kaur) ein babylonisches Lehnwort. 

Die gewohnliche Form ist auch im Syrischen nicht Slip, 
sondern fcP15, von *1*15, graben, aushdhlen, wo von auch PP15£ , 
Ur sprung (eigentlich Quellort) herkommt (siehe oben, S. 233) 
und "•bjT, ■'T "HHS (die Zahne) grabend in meine Hdnde und 
Fiisse; siehe AJSL 20,166, unten; oben, S. 232. Im Englischen 
sagt man to sink the teeth ebenso wie to sink a well oder to sink 
a shaft , desgleichen sagt man to bury the teeth . Neben diesem 
*115 haben wir das gewohnliche PP5 (ath. Yi&t : kardia) aus- 
hdhlen , ausgrdben , ebenso wie wir im Arabischen neben ^ 
auch »/ finden. Syr. Klip = 115, Ofen ist ebenso 

zu erklaren wie fcOlp = 8*115, Oegend y Land = 'i^ (x<*P a )-* 

Es hangt das mit dem 17-vocal zusammen; siehe Crit . Notes 
on Kings (SBOT) S. 86, Z. 11 (vgl. KAT 8 , 596) und ASKT 
169, § 13. Ebenso findet man im Arabischen neben ^, kdr 
= “0, Kamelsdnfte (Gen. 31,34) auch qarr; vgl. 

\t 

andrerseits neuarab. yy, kollern , vom Bauche, statt yy , was 
ursprtlnglich glucksen , vom Wasser,f bedeutet, ebenso wie y 
qarra, zischen von der Schlange, ursprtlnglich vom Wasser 
gebraucht wurde; y , qarra, heimlich ins Ohr flllstern heisst 
eigentlich zischeln. Die Grundbedeutung von ^ = y ^ V er “ 
tiefung , d. i. in diesem Falle der den Kamelen angeschnallte 
tiefe Korb , in dem die Frauen befOrdert werden. Auch y£, katr 
bezeichnet eine kleine Kamelsdnfte und verhalt sich zu ^ wie 
assyr. atxtl, Brnder (HW 39) zu axu; vgl. Crit . Notes on 

•Auch griech. x"P® heisst eigentlich Hohlraum , Raum; vgl. fasten (von Hohl* 

massen). 

fVgl. auch karlr, TodesrOcheln und dazu das unten, S. 251 besprochene 

Sapliel , S&xara, schnarchen . 

JDasVerbum y, fAhha fQr fAxza (= iai , £6^a) bedeutet zischen und 
schnarchen, eigentlich Luft ausblasen; vgl. nD3* 
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Kings (SBOT) S. 258, Z. 23. Auch in kitr, Gewdlbe , 
Kuppel (eigentlich Hdhlung ) ist das t infigirt; ebenso ist das d 
in 1113, Ball , Kugel ein Infix; desgleichen in lip, Topf = 
assyr. diqaru (ZDMG 58 , 631) vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings 
(SBOT) S. 258, Z. 22. Arab. qddara, kdnnen heisst 

eigentlich wie bb" 1 (vgl. AJSL 22, 205, f) to be capable (das 
Verbnm kdnnen h&ngt aber nicht etwa mit Kanne zusammen!) 
vgl. auch katr, Quantitdt , Qualitdt (eigentlich Capacitdt ) 
=^Jo, qadr. 

Zu der Wurzel 15 gehOrt auch assyr. karsu, Bauch , eigent¬ 
lich Hdhlung (/ coCKla ) und ath. : kardmt, Winter , Kdlte , 

was entweder wie Ip, Kdlte (eigentlich Brunnentemperatur; 
siehe S. 242) oder wie das unten (S. 252) besprochene fpft, 
Herbst (engl. harvest = Emte) oder Winter zu erklaren ist. 
Das babylonische Lehnwort 138, Ackerbauer heisst eigentlich 
Graber; vgl. a^Xl ^ h ^ !<>! ^Xl, das Nomen 

S^Xl, tikre bedeutet Brunnen . Das hebr. D13, Weingarten 

(im Arabischen: Weinstock) heisst eigentlich das bestellte, um- 
gegrabene Land; vgl. karlme und auoyCo, makrume, 

fruchtbarer Boden , sowie hebr. blSTQ . Der verwandte Stamm 
heisst den Boden zum Saen furchen (g^JJ Ut^lS!) und 
^yCo, mikrab bedeutet Pflug. Das assyr. makaru, reichlich 

trdnken (wovon *1313 2 K 12, 6. 8 abzuleiten ist) ist ein Denomi- 
nativum von einem Nomen makaru, Wassergrube , von 113; 
vgl. AJSL 22, 254 und das Saphel sdkira, freigebig 

sein (^jC*> sikr, vulva ist wie 11pH aufzufassen; vgl. auch 
, gar = anus und vulva; Splx, Nobel). Auch im Arabischen 
findet sich in der Bedeutung das Land bewdssern . Das 

Synonym k&ruma, freigebig sein mag auf Umstellung von 
13“3 beruhen, wie ath. : mehra = |*^ rd^ima (ZDMG 
34, 759) oder ^ju>, qidr = assyr. diqaru (siehe oben) und 
— 1133 &c. Hebr. T351, genau ansehen heisst eigentlich 
zu ergrilnden suchen , wie und (siehe oben, S. 245). 
Auch a ndkur, scharfsinnig heisst eigentlich ergrUndend; 
vgl. assyr. emqu, weise , eigentlich tief (pE2) oder ergrUndend. 
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Ebenso heisst das athiopische : mak&ra, untersuchen , 

priifen eigentlich ergrUnden , wahrend arab. yXo, m£kara, 
Uberlisten eigentlich schlau sein gegen (^) jemand bedeutet. 
Fttr neben vgl. AJSL 22, 199. 

Das Verbum 15123, reichlich trinken ist ein Saphel von 15, 
ebenso wie assyr. sakanu, machen ein Causativum von ist, 
ypiD mit yip zusammenhangt, DT5123 mit ; w,SlD, nach Luft 
schnappen mit EjR ; nbl23, senden (eigentlich mit einem Schrift - 
stuck senden; vgl. engl. to dispatch) mit mb, Tafel; auch assyr. 
saparu, senden (wovon sipru, Sendung , das im Hebraischen 
als ISO erscheint) ist ein Saphel von IS ; vgl. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) S. 198, Z. 47; zu mb, Tafel siehe daselbst, S. 
96, Z. 25, und zu D12123: Crit. Notes on Isaiah , S. 157, Z. 22. 
Vgl. auch meine Bemerkungen tlber b3123 und 13123 in den No ten 
zu Nah. 2, 8 in JBL 26. 

Hebr. T5, kleiner Herd ist wie 115, Ofen zu erklaren. 
Assyr. karasu, Verderben heisst eigentlich Wassertiefe , und 
karasu, Feldlager (wie ^j>, qarr) ursprttnglich Wasserstelle. 
Karasu, Lauch* dagegen heisst eigentlich Oartengewdchs , 
tl 133 Tsn (vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings , S. 282, Z. 6). Wir sahen 
oben (S. 247) dass D15, Weingarten eigentlich das Umgegra - 
bene bedeutet. Assyr. karanu, Wein ist eine Nebenform von 
D15, aber nicht aus karamu entstanden, ebensowenig wie bPD 
aus biT5 hervorgegangen ist; siehe oben zu /*=/>• Die 

hier gegebene Erklarung von assyr. karasu, Verderben habe 
ich schon KAT 2 , 506 angedeutet; vgl. auch Crit. Notes on Prov¬ 
erbs (SBOT) S. 35, Z. 6 (TK, Verderben = IK, Fluth) und 
oben, S. 228, Anm. 17; auch das hebr. denominative Verbum 
tlHl23, verderben , das von tlHl23, Grube abgeleitet ist, was mit 
nmi23 oder PIH1123, Fanggrube (vgl. Prov. 23,27) zusammenhangt. 
Im Aramaischen (^u^) ist das tl unter dem Einfluss des n zu 
geworden, ebenso wie das von dem zweiconsonantigen Femininum 
ni23p, Bogen (assyr. qastu, Plur. qasftti) abgeleitete Verbum 
ni23p im Aramaischen auch als tt!23p erscheint; vgl. die Bemer¬ 
kungen unten (S. 249) zu arab. xabat, Beute = rbsjt. 

•Arab, , qir^ = syr. fcCtSHp bat dieselbe Bedentong. Griech. xopror ist wohl 

ein semitisches Lehnwort. Far das tod mir JBL 21, 53 angexogene xap^ot (Herod. 8, 111) 
▼gl. arab. i Qirfe, Zimmtrinde. Im Assyrischen erscheint dieser Stamm Clip als 

Clbp (HW 586) mit l. 
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xubtu. Jensens Combination von assyr. karasu, Verderben 
mit arab. kirs, Mist und syr. fcWTp, Misthaufen (KB 6, 

504) ist verfehlt. Auch assyr. karpatu, Topf bedeutet ur- 
sprflnglich Hdhlung (vgl. das oben, S. 245 besprochene My, 
qarrftbe, Flasche , &c.) und das assyr. Verbum karftru, nie- 
derreissen (HW 355) ist wie das assyr. naqftru, zerst&ren 
(oben, S. 244) zu erklftren; ebenso karmu, Ruine. Assyr. 
kirimmu, Mutterschoss heisst eigentlich Hdhlung (icotXui) wie 
“fipE (siehe S. 242) und kurrtl, in Noth bringen (syr. 
schddigen , m krank machen) heisst ursprtlnglich (wie WTO) 
in cine Orube bringen . Im Assyrischen ist bftru, fangen, jagen 
(HW 164) ein Denominativum von btlru, Grube; siehe AJSL 
1,180, unten. Vgl. auch das deutsche hineinlegen und Weinfallen. 

Eine Ableitung der Wurzel kr ist auch > wo von , 

yukre, Cisterne und uakr, Nachtlager (eigentlich Was- 

serstelle) sowie yy, tau6kkara, sich den Bauch fallen. Zur 
Wurzel TO gehGrt ferner dickbduchig sein ( *iU* iLuct 

&+**)) v 8 l - und (talmud. *|nCTO, syr. jj^) von 

©TO, Bauch und die Bemerkungen auf S. 245 tlber den Zusam- 
menhang von ^ju> = mit der Wurzel "Ip. Dagegen ist TO, 

Aue (das dem assyr. kirtl, Park entspricht wie ■p = assyr. gintl, 
Garten ) ein sumerisches Lehnwort (sumer. kar, gan). Auch 
der Name des Hohlmasses TO = /copos scheint sumerisch zu sein. 

Mit den Wurzeln TO und "Ip ist dann auch die Wurzel TO 




verwandt, 


ebenso wie die Wurzeln yp, CD und yn, 


schneiden zusammengehOren. Wir finden TO, graben z. B. in 
assyr. xartl, graben wovon xirltu (|Mll) Graben. Der Stamm 
ZfM ist nicht von abgeleitet (vgl. Wifi, eingraben , Ex. 

32, 16) sondern eine selbstandige Weiterbildung von TO. Ebenso 
haben wir z. B. im Assyrischen den Stamm xab&tu, erbeuten 
wahrend wir im Arabischen , xabb&s und 

xub&se, Rente, auch xab&t, Rente finden. Allerdings 

konnte hier ^ ftlr ^ stehen wie in { j Mt J (vgl. Crit . Notes on 
Proverbs , S. 51, Z. 9) und im Athiopischen (Haupt, SFG 20; 
ZDMG 34, 762; Beitr. z. assyr . Lautlehre , GGN, 1883, S. 97) 
und va, ein H darstellen; ebenso kann das tt in ^IaS. unter 
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dem Einfluss des H aus T\ entstanden sein wie das S in 
ncs (BA 1, 19, 27; vgl. Haupt, Punm , Anm. 20 und Cnt . 
Notes on Kings , S. 217, Anm.*). Der assyr. Stamm xab&tn ist 
aber nicht denominativ von xubtu, Beute abgeleitet; jedenfalls 
ist xubtu keine Femininform wie subtu (constr. subat) Woh - 
nung: der Stat. constr. von xubtu ist xubut wie in uznu, uzun 
Ohr; lubsu, lubus, Kleid . 

Wir finden die Wurzel in ferner in xarftku, eingrdben , 
graviren; xarA^u, graben, wovon xurft^u, Gold. Dassyr. , 
gelb sein ist wohl denominativ, eigentlich goldig sein; aber "pin 
heisst das Ausgegrabene , aus dem Schacht gefdrderte; die andere 
Bedeutung von schlau sein dagegen ist wie das oben 

(S. 247) besprochene arab. , n&kura, schlau sein zu 
erklaren. Auch assyr. xarftru, graben , wovon xurru, Loch 
(syr. fcVTnn ) oder Hdhle gehOrt zu dieser Wurzel; desgleichen 
inK, das ursprttnglich dieselbe Bedeutung hat wie , Hin- 

tern , Gesdss und , xurbe (vgl. auch aU&uo, m&nxabe 

und gar). Eine Ableitung von diesem in ist ''in, Koth , 
von Kin, arab. , x£ri’a. Das engl. after, hinter ist das 

deutsche After = anus; vgl. auch das deutsche denominative 
Verbum verlochen = aufdas Gesdss hauen und das arab. .yst. 1±. 


Auch (die Nasenscheidewand) durchbohren (wovon 

D*nn, Lev. 21 , 18) gehOrt zu dieser Wurzel; ebenso , 

wovon der Vocalname p"PH (JAOS 22 , 15) und das aram. 
Spin, Kerbe; ferner tBin, eingrdben , graviren (im Athiopi- 
schenhat s xardua diese Bedeutung, auch : xar&ma, 

wovon 'tC# 0 *? \ xermat, Schriftzeichen) wahrend ITIH, pfliigen 
= ist, was aber mOgliclierweise (wie ^i) ein aramaisches 

Lehnwortist; assyr. erGsu, pflanzen (HW 140 b ) kann sowohl 
als auch entsprechen; wahrend assyr. erGsu, duften 

(HW140‘) = arab. o^, 'Arif a (^okM o^) 

mit o statt ^ ist; vgl. Haupt, Beitr. z. assyr . Lautlehre 
(Gottingen 1883) S. 97, Anm. 3 und das Register zu Lagarde’s 
Bildung der Nomina (Gottingen 1891) S. 11, col. 1. 

Zu in gehOrt dann auch , ndxira, durchldchert sein 

wovon D^nD Nasenldcher , NUstern , wahrend n&xara, 
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to snort , d. i. schnauben and schnarchen (vgl. und das 

Saphel jjgt ; auch hat diese Bedeutnng) ein Denominativum 

ist. Von diesem denominativen 1H3, (lurch die Nasenldcher 
blasen (das in Jer. 8, 16;* Hiob 89, 20 vom Schnauben des 
Rosses and in der Glosse Jer. 6, 29 vom Blasen das Blasebalgs 
gebraucht wird) kommt der bisher unerklarte assyr. Thiername 
nftxiru (HW 458) Potwal , eigentlich Blaser , engl. blower , 
griech. (frvarjriip; siehe unten, S. 263. Im Athiopischen bedeutet 
od*11C \ manxar, nicht (wie im Arabischen) Nctsenloch oder 
(bei Walen) Spritzloch , sondern Pumpe , Schdpfrad , eigentlich 
Spritzer (vgl. engl. spurt = spout) und im Talmud bedeutet das 
hebr. Verbum 1HJ nicht bloss durchbohren , sondern auch 
(Nid. 64 b ) aus einer Offnung ausstrbmen lassen. 

Im Arabischen heisst , xarrftre (vgl. » xarlr) 

Wasserfall , desgleichen , max&rr; und das denominative 

Verbum j^., xarra bedeutet rauschen ( !i! *L#J! jr^ )• 

Von diesem ist dann das denominative Verbum yg , 

mdxara abgeleitet, das von dem das Wasser durchrauschenden 
Schifff oder auch von dem die Wellen theilenden Schwimmer 
gebraucht wird; es bedeutet dann auch wie ^j£e, m6kara 
(S. 247) bewdssem . Ftlr denominative Verben abgeleitet von 
Substantiven mit prafigirtem m vgl. AJSL 22 , 254. Hommel, 
Zwei Jagdinschriften Assurbanibals (Leipzig 1879) S. 11 wollte 
das athiopische y°fh£: mehra=p^, hebr. Dm mit diesem 

zusammenstellen; ich habe das schon ZDMG 34 , 759 
zurttckgewiesen. Ein besonders klares Beispiel eines von einem 
Nomen mit prafigirtem 12 abgeleiteten Verbums ist yuo, md'iza, 
viel Ziegen hdben (sl^jt/o \&yf) von -yuo, ma'z, ma'az, Ziegen, 
ursprttnglich ma'6zz, abgeleitet von 'azz^’anz, assyr. enzu 
(SFG 26, 3) Ziege. Im Sumerischen hiess die Ziege uz. Die 
Nichtassimilirung des n in enzu beweist nicht den secundaren 
Ursprung dieses Nasals; vgl. Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) 
S. 35, Z. 33. 

Zu der Wurzel 1)1 gehOrt auch , durchbohren ( 

dann zerst&ren , verwUsten; ebenso ) und jy &, 

• Siehe meine Erkl&rung dieser Stelle in den Noten zu , Nah. 3,2, JBL 26. 

t Vgl. engl. to rush along oder boom down before the wind. 
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mixraz, Ahle , Pfriem (^s., flicken ist denominativ; im Tal¬ 
mud bedeutet Tin stechen, hineinbohren) sodann xars, 

Weinfass , Friichte sammeln (wovon Epn, 

Herbst) bedeutet ursprttnglich in eine Orube legen (man bewahrte 
das ausgedroschene Getreide in eisternenahnlichen Gruben auf; 
vgl. , Jer. 41 , 8 ). Die Besprechung einiger anderer hier- 

hergeliOrigen Stamme (z. B. ) w ^rde hier zu weit ftthren. 

Wir haben gefunden, dass die Wurzel Ip z. B. in den 
Stammen Iplp, ippypip, lip, Up; »1p, *np, lip, yip, 
Sip, nip, TDlp, nip, yip; Ipl, ipa, “ipO; " 0 ?p erscbeint; 
die Wurzel 15 in 115, I'D ; 215 , D15 , *p5, b«15, 1515, 
515, '15, PTO; 158, 151, 153, 1513, 1515 ; 1?5 die Wur¬ 
zel in in imn, nn, im; sin, 'in, nn; am, nn, cm, 
■jm, pm, cm, pin, yin, am, rnn, am; im, ms, 
mo, ma, &c. 

Ich bin mir bewusst, dass manclier denken wird, ich sei auf 
dem besten Wege, in die von Lagarde, Mittheilungen 1 , 218 
gegeisselte Methode Mtthlaus und Volcks zurttck zu verfalien; 
aber man wird gut tliun, meine Bemerkungen ttber die Verzwei- 
gungen der Wurzel b5 in AJSL 22 , 205. 257 und ttber die 
Lautgesetze im Semitisclien, SFG 11, 4; 20, 3, am Ende; ZDMG 
34 , 763 (citirt in AJP 27 , 154) zu lesen.* Jedenfalls bin ich 
ttberzeugt, dass man vielfach mit Unrecht verschiedene Stamme 
annimmt statt dem semasiologischen Zusammenhange nachzu- 
spttren; vgl. AJSL 20 , 170, unten. 


•Ausser den oben, S. 221, Anm. * aufgeffthrten AbkUrzungen mOgen hier noch 
folgende verzeichnet werden: AJP = American Journal of Philoloffj/% Baltimore.— BA = 
Delitzsch und Haupt, Beitrdge zur Atsyriologie.— BAL = Haupt, Beitrdge nur 
OMyrischen Lautlehre , Gottingen 1883.— GGN = Nachrichten der Qdttinger Qesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften .— JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 


s. 
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Von Paul Haupt 
J ohns Hopkins University 

In seinem Assyr. Handw&rterbuch (HW) 485 b unter naxiru 
bemerkt Delitzsch: (ndxiruf) ein grosses Thier des Meeres 
(Mittelmeeres) und citirt dazu die drei bekannten Stellen i R 28, 
3 a . 16 b ; 25, 88, die im ersten Bande von E. Schrader’s Keilin - 
schriftlicher Bibliothek (KB) S. 125, oben und S. 129 oben, 
sowie S. 109, Z. 88 von Peiser umschrieben und ilbersetzt worden 
sind. Die ersten beiden Stellen finden sich auf dem zerbrochenen 
Jagdobelisk Assur-n&$ir-pal’s, die dritte in den Annalen dieses 
Kflnigs, der von 885-860 v. Chr. ilber Assyrien herrschte. 

An der ersten Stelle erzahlt Assur-nft^ir-pal von Tiglathpileser I 
(vgl. KAT 8 , 37, 3) dass dieser alte K6nig (um 1100) auf Scliiffen 
von Arvad (an der phonizischen Kilste, nordwestlich von Palmyra 
und Emesa-IJOmg) das grosse Meer (d. h. das Mittelmeer) befahren 
und dabei einen naxir getodtet habe. 

An der zweiten Stelle wird gesagt, dass Assur-nft^ir-pal neben 
LOwen aus AD-BAR-Stein und andern Sculpturen auch zwei n ax ire 
an den Thoren der Palftste der alten Reichshauptstadt Assur ( Kileh 
Schergat , sildlich von Ninive, am rechten Tigrisufer, zwischen dem 
oberen und unteren Zftb) aufgestellt habe. Welche Steinart das 
Ideogramm ad-bar bezeichnet, wissen wir leider nicht, da K 4368 
(Cuneiform Texts , 14, 5, 25) das assyrische Aquivalent von ad- 
bar abgebrochen ist; vgl. B. Meissner, Stdtene assyrische Ideo- 
gramme (Leipzig 1906) Nr. 2752. Vielleicht werden uns die 
Ausgrabungen hier die Losung an die Hand geben. 

KB lasst naxir unilbersetzt, ebenso HW. Auch Lotz, der 
den sogenannten Jagdobelisken auf S. 197 seines Buches Die 
Inschriften Tiglathpilesers I (Leipzig 1880) ilbersetzt hat, hat 
keine Erklarung von naxir versucht. Winckler sagt auf S. 52 
des dritten Bandes von Helmolt’s Weligeschichte (Leipzig 
1901) von Tiglathpileser I: in Arvad fuhr er anfs Meer hinaus , 
um als grosser Jdger dem Fange von Seethieren beizuwohnen. 
Dies erweckt die Vorstellung, als seien die Thiere lebendig gefan- 
gen worden; die Inschrift berichtet aber nur von der Todtung 
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eines naxir, nicht von dem Fange von Seethieren. Ebenso 
ungenau ist es, wenn Winckler in seiner Geschichte Baby - 
loniens und Assyriens (Leipzig 1892) S. 175 unten sagt, Tiglath- 
pileser liabe sich in Arvad auf das Meer hinausrridem lassen. 

Die alteren englischen Assyriologen gaben naxir durch 
Delphin wieder, eine Cbersetzung, tlber die sich Alfred von 
Gutschmid mit Eecht lustig machte; vgl. E. Schrader, KeiU 
inschriften und Geschichtsforschung (Giessen 1878) S. 20, Z. 10. 
Die tJbersetzung dolphin findet sich z. B. bei Rod well in den 
Records of the Past , vol. 3 (London 1874) S. 74, Z. 88. Ebenso 
sagt Fox Talbot auf S. 16 des 7. Bandes dieser Serie: His 
conquests were very extensive , reaching as far as the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea upon which his love of adventure prompted him to 
embark and join in the exciting chase of the dolphin . Sayce 
hielt diese tJbersetzung noch in seinem Early Israel and the 
Surrounding Nations (S. 218) citirt in R. W. Rogers’ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria , vol. 2 (New York 1900) S. 31, Anm. 2, 
ftlr mOglich. 

Houghton, der einen besonderen Aufsatz The Mammalia of 
the Assyrian Sculptures (TSBA 5) verOffentlicht hat, tlbersetzte 
in vol. 11 (1878) der Records of the Past (S. 9, Z. 3) a grampus; 
wahrend W. Booth Finlay, der die zweite Columne des Jagd- 
obelisken in demselben Bande tlbersetzte (S. 13) das Ilna-xi-re 
(mes) nicht verstanden hat; er tlbersetzt for the castles. Aller- 
dings bietet i R vor na-xi-ri (mes) das Zeichen a statt der 
Ziffer II, sodass die Lesung ana begreiflich ist. Houghton 
meinte mit granipus (d. i. eine Versttlmmelung des italienischen 
gran pesce , grosser Fisch; vgl. bll} 31, Jona 2, 11) wohl den 
unter dem Namen Schwertwal oder Butzkopf (Orca gladiator , 
Gray) bekannten grossen Delphin, der im Alterthume haufig im 
Mittelmeere vorkam (vgl. PI in. Nat. Hist. 9, 6). Er wird bis zu 
9 m gross (gewOhnlich allerdings nur 5-6 m) und ist wohl der 
schOnste aller Wale, zugleich auch das furchtbarste Raubthier 
des Meeres, noch schlimmer als der Hai. Die Jagd auf den 
Butzkopf ist sehr schwierig und gefahrvoll, aber wenig lohnend. 

Es ist nicht wahrscheinlich, dass der von dem assyrischen 
KOnig erlegte naxir ein Delphin war. Es muss ein ungewOhn- 
lich grosses und gefahrliclies Seeungethtlm gewesen sein, das im 
Mittelmeere nicht haufig war; sonst wtlrde Assur-nAgir-pal die 
Erlegung dieses einen Thieres nicht besonders hervorgehoben 
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haben. Sodann muss das Thier, wie der Name naxiru (siehe 
oben, S. 251) besagt, sich durch Schnauben oder Blasen bemerk- 
bar gemacht haben; endlich mttssen auch, wie die dritte (unten 
S. 262 naher besprochene) Stelle zeigt, seine Zahne yon Werth 
gewesen sein. Das ftthrt alles auf den Kaschelot (engl. cachalot ) 
oder Potwal (Catodon oder Physeter macrocephalus ). 

Der Potwal ist wohl auch der grosse Fisch, den der Verfasser 
des Buches Jona im Sinne hatte. Er lasst Jona von diesem 
Ungethttm verschlingen, um den widerspenstigen Propheten auf 
dem kttrzesten Wege nach Ninive zu spediren. Wir mttssen 
annehmen, dass das Meerungeheuer Jona in der Nahe von Joppe 
verschluckte und ihn bei Alexandretta ans Land spie. Von dort 
aus war es ftlr Jona leichter, nach Ninive zu reisen (besonders 
wenn er den Tigris hinunterfuhr) als nach Jerusalem zurttck- 
zukehren. Zu Schiff, ebenso ttber Land, hatte die Reise von 
Joppe nach Alexandretta viel langer gedauert als drei Tage und 
drei Nachte. Das Meerungeheuer schwamm Tag und Nacht; auf 
dem Landwege hatte taglich gerastet werden mttssen; auch die 
Schiffe pflegten die Nacht ttber nicht weiter zu fahren. Selbst 
zu Pferde wttrde die Reise auf dem Landwege von Joppe nach 
Alexandretta ttber zwei Wochen gedauert haben (es sind ttber 
100 Stunden zu reiten). Die Strecke von Joppe nach IJaifft, die 
nur etwa ein Sechstel der ganzen Entfernung von Joppe nach 
Alexandretta ausmacht, erfordert 2-3 Tage. Der Schlund des 
Potwals ist gross genug um einen Menschen auf einmal hinunter- 
zuschlucken. Wie Jona aber die drei Tage und drei Nachte 
im Bauche des Fisches zubrachte, darttber brauchen wir uns 
nicht den Kopf zu zerbrechen; das Buch Jona ist keine wahre 
Geschichte, sondern eine Parabel. Jona’s Walfisch entspricht den 
wunderbaren Wesen, die in den Erzahlungen von Tausenundeiner 
Nacht Menschen schnell an einen weitentfernten Ort befOrdern. 
Der Aufenthalt Jona’s im Leibe des Meerungeheuers ist jedenfalls 
nicht wunderbarer als der Ritt Arions auf einem Delphin und 
andere von Plinius ( 9 , 8) ttber Delphine berichtete Geschichten. 
Wenn Jesus (Matth. 12,40; vgl. 16,4; Luk. 11,29) auf den 
Aufenthalt des Propheten Jona im Leibe des Meerungeheuers 
hinweist, so beweist das an sich ebensowenig, dass er die Ge¬ 
schichte fttr buchstablich wahr hielt, als wenn heutzutage jemand 
seine Ausftthrungen durch einen Hinweis auf Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet illustrirt. 
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Fttr die sonderbare Vorstellung, dass der Prophet im Bauche 
des Walfisches einen kunstvollen Psalm gedichtet habe. ist der 
Verfasser des Buches Jona nicht verantwortlich zu machen. Das 
Gedicht, das aus drei Doppel-Halbzeilenpaaren (vgl. oben, 
S. 221) mit 3 + 2 Hebungen in jeder Zeile besteht, ist offenbar 
ein spaterer Zusatz wie das Lied der Hanna (ZDMG 58, 617) oder 
das Siegeslied Mose’s (AJSL 20, 154). Der Herausgeber, der 
diesen makkabftischen Psalm hier einschob, fasste die Ausdrtlcke 
in V. 4 wOrtlich; vgl. aber oben, S. 228, Anm. 17. 

Der hebr&ische Text dieses Liedes im Buche Jona ist folgen- 
dermassen zu lesen: 


Jona 2, 2-10. 

l rom •yon mbs mrr’bK mr bbsnn 2 


'33r"i mm-ba 
| | 

'b nisi: 'ntop 

3 i A 

: ■’bip FWC1D 

'rcnio biKto pai: 


Tp’sb- 'tr’^jpoi 

D'S" SSbS“ "DD'blDFn 

l 1 1 

4 ii 

:roy -by 

1 1 

-pb:! -ppiDirbs 


■j'P"? 13313 

•mis: 'mi3K 

1 l 1 

5 iii B 

j-ppip brrrbs 

tranb arena 


[] nbiy" | i yiH'b' 

ttit n v ’n -'l’spb 

7 iv 

U'lyn mmo} 

nzjsib won rac'Y* 

l 1 1 1 

6 

ttot rnn-nK 

rasa 'by poynns 

l l l 

8 v C 

X):~irip brmbx 

*nbsn 7 , b» «i3Fn 

1 >i 1 


napr Dicn 

tiara -ban tnaw'rr 

9 vi 

: J ib nnaTX 

" l 1 

min bips ':»! 

1 '1 l 

10 


•Lies eUkhatfillathl. 
fLies Say; vgl. JHUC, 
Nr. 163, S. 71b U nd ZDMG 
58, 523. 


nb-ura a, 4 («) 
Dinn OT3 "-w D^p e o> 

inbx rn’m nn®B byrn 7 (>> 

mirb nnriw' mabips ■'ni-j] itps 10 w 
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Dieses Gedicht, das wie so viele andere Psalmen die wunder- 
bare Rettung des auserwahlten Volkes aus der Sturmfluth der 
syrischen Verfolgung besingt, lautet verdeutscht im Versmasse 
der Urschrift: 

Jona beteie zu seinem Gott Jahve im Leibe des Fisches folgen- 
dermassen: 

A i 3 Wenn ich rief in meiner Bedr&ngniss 
zu Jahve—Er erhOrt* mich; 1 
Wenn ich schrie aus des Todtenreichs Schosse, 2 
vernahmst Du meinen Hilfruf I 

ii 4 Nun hast Du tt ins Meer mich geschleudert, 8 
dass die Fluth mich umfflngt, 

Und all’ Deine Wellen und Wogen 
liber mich sich ergiessen. 


B iii 5 Schon dacht’ ich, ich sei verbannet 
aus Deinen Augen; 

Wie sollte ich je wieder schauen 
Deinen heiligen Tempel! 4 

iv 7 Auf den Grund des Meeres gesunken 
in die ewige \} Unterwelt, 5 [] 

6 0 Mein Haupt mit Seetang umwunden,® 
fdem Tode verfallen! } 7 


C v 8 In den letzten Ziigen ich lag— 8 
da dacht* ich an Jahve: 

Mein Gebet drang zu Dir in Deinen 
hochheiligen Tempel! 9 [?] 

vi 9 Wer eitele Nichtse 10 verehrt, 
verscherzt seine Gnade! 11 

10 Ich will mit Lob und Preis 

Dir (Dank)opfer bringen. 12 a 

(«) 4 in die Tiefe 

(ft) 6 Das Wasser ging mir ans Leben, der Abgrund umfing mich. 18 

(y) 7 Du zogst mich empor aus der Grube 14 o Jahve, mein Gott I 
(6 ) 10 Was gelobt ich, will ich erfallen ; ,ft von Jahve kommt Sieg! 
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Anmerkungen. 

(1) Wenn Israel in frtiheren Zeiten bedr&ngt war, so hOrte Jahve auf 
ihr Flehen. Ebenso bezieht sich Ps. 120, 1 auf die Vergangenheit, und 
der folgende Vers auf die Gegenwart; vgl. AJSL 11,152. 

(2) Selbst als Israel zur Zeit Nebukadnezars ftir immer vemichtet 
schien. 

(3) WOrtlich ins Herz des Meeres(vg\. Crit. Notes on Proverbs , SBOT, 
S. 58, Z. 1) d. h. die Verfolgung zur Zeit des Antioch us Epiphanes; siehe 
meine Erkl&rung von Nah. 1, 12 in dem oben, S. 232, Anm. 35 citirten 
Aufsatz und oben, S. 228, Anm. 17. Ftir Fluth vgl. Ps. 24, 2. 

(4) Es schien, als wtirde die Jahve-Religion g&nzlich ausgerottet wer- 
den; selbst der Tempel war bis zur Chanukka im Dec. 165 in den H&nden 
der Heiden; vgl. oben S. 225, Anm. 1 und 4. 

(5) Dass Israel je wieder zu neuem Leben erwachen wtirde, schien 
ausgeschlossen. Ftir Unterwelt siehe AJSL 20,161, zu Ex. 15,12. Das 
Grab heisst Koh. 12, 6 UbV ITS > das ewige Hans. 

(6) Wie ein Ertrunkener. Der Tang spielt zugleich auf die Ver- 
strickungen der heidnischen Cultur an; siehe meine Erkl&rung von Nah. 
3, 4 in dem oben, in Anm. 3 citirten Aufsatz. 

(7) WOrtlich: ihre (der Unterwelt) Riegel (geschlossen) hinter mir . 
Die hellenische Cultur drohte das Grab des Judenthums zu werden, und 
es schien, als sei Israel diesem Geschick unabwendbar verfallen. Fur 
die Riegel der Unterwelt vgl. das assyr. Gedicht von der Hollenfahrt der 
Istar (KB 6, 80) Z. 17; vgl. auch Jes. 38,10. 

(8) WOrtlich: A Is mein Leben in mir schwand. 

(9) Als die Noth am hOchsten war, beganuen die Makkab&er den hei- 
ligen Krieg, und ihre Glaubenstreue wurde von Gott aus Herrlichste 
belohnt. 

(10) Die griechischen GOtter. 

(11) Die Liebe und Gnade, die Gott Seinen Bekennern zu Theil 
werden l&sst. 

(12) Vgl. 1 Makk. 4, 24. 33. 56; 5, 54. 

(13) Eine vorausgeschickte Glosse,die die Bildersprache in der zweiten 
H&lfte dieses Verses erl&utert; vgl. AJSL 21, 141, Anm. 20. 

(14) Die syrische Verfolgung; vgl. Ps. 16, 10; siehe Haupt, Purim , 
Anm. 135. 

(15) Eine Erl&uterung des Ausdrucks opfem, im letzten Halbzeilen- 
paar des Gedichtes. Ftir die Erfullung der GelUbde vgl. die Erkl&rung 
von Nah. 2, 1 in dem oben in Anm. 3 citirten Aufsatz. 

Der grosse Fisch im Buche Jona beruht jedenfalls auf einer 
volksthtimliehen Sage, die sich an Joppe kntlpfte und die wir in 
der Erzfthlung von Andromeda und Perseus wiederfinden. Strabo 
(§759; vgl. §43) sagt von ’Iottt), dass dort, wie einige fabeln, 
Andromeda dem Walfisch ausgesetzt worden sei ( ivravda Si 
fivdevovaCrive: rrjv'AvSpopeSavifCTedfjpai r£ Kryrei ). Plinius( Nat 
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Hist . 9, 5) berichtet, dass das Skelett des Seeungeheuers, dem 
Andromeda ausgesetzt worden sein soil, aus der Stadt Joppe in 
Jud&a nacli Rom gebracht und zusammen mit andern Merkwtlrdig- 
keiten von Marcus Scaurus w&hrend seiner Amtsftlhrung als Adil 
ausgestellt worden sei. Seine Lange betrug 40 Fuss, die Rippen 
tlbertrafen an Hahe noch die des indischen Elephanten, und das 
Rtlckgrat war anderthalb Fuss dick ( Beluce cut dicebatur expo - 
sita fuisse Andromeda ossa Romce apportata ex oppido Judcece 
lope ostendit inter reliqua miracula in cedilitate sua M. Scaurus, 
longitudine pedum XL , altitudine costarum Indicos elephantos 
excedente , spince crassitudine sesquipedali). Unmittelbar vorher 
sagt Plinius, dass ein Seeungeheuer an die gaditanische Ktlste 
(d. h. die Ktlste des Atlantischen Oceans bei Cadiz in Stldspanien) 
geworfen worden sein soil, das zwischen den beiden Enden der 
Schwanzflosse 16 Ellen gemessen habe und 120 Zahne, 6-9 Zoll 
langgehabt hatte (Turraniusprodidit expulsam beluam in Gadi - 
tano litore cujus inter duas pennas ultima ? caudce cubita sedecim 
fuissent , dentes ejusdem CXX, maximi dodrantiurn mensura , 
minimi semipedum). Wenn wir hier die nOthigen Abstriche 
machen, vor Allem 50 statt 120 setzen, so kann auch dieses Unge- 
thtlm ein Potwal gewesen sein. Andrerseits muss man bei den 
Bericliten der Alten mitunter auch etwas zulegen, z. B. in Xen¬ 
ophon’s Anabasis 3, 4, 10, wo Kpyirk sich offenbar auf das in 
den Muschelkalkfelsen* gehauene Bett des Festungsgrabens von 
Ninive (BA 3, 122) bezieht und statt 50 Fuss Breite 150 Fuss 
Breite zu lesen ist. Von diesem Kpyirk (vgl. Herod. 1, 185; 
2, 170) = lat. crepido stammt das bisher unerklarte Adjectivum 
decrepitus , eigentlich heruntergekommen. 

Kurz vorher (9, 4) sagt Plinius vom Potwal f physeter ) er 
sei das grOsste Thier im gallischen Ocean (d. i. der Biscayische 
Meerbusen). Das Thier erhebe sich wie eine ungeheuere Saule, 
tlber die Segel der Schiffe hinausragend, und gebe eine Fluth von 
WaBser von sich ( Maximum animal . ... in Gallico oceano 
physeter ingentis columnar modo se attollens altiorque navium 
velis diluviem quandam eructans). 

An der Sage von Andromeda und der von Plinius berichteten 
spateren t)berf<lhrung des Skeletts des Meerungeheuers nach Rom 

•Assyr. pllu oder pd 1 u = wa»po* (vgl. andrerseite assyr. plru = b-'B , Elephant; siehe 
unten, S. 262). Von diesem Worte stammt Xenophon’s Mrf<nriAa = assyr. *muSpllu, 
aus Muschelkalk gebaut; vgl. den Namen fftr Ur: . Siehe Anm. 3 zu meiner oben, 

S. 232, Anm. 35 citirten Abhandlung. * * 
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wird jedenfalls soviel wahr sein, dass einst in grauer Vorzeit ein 
grosser Potwal bei Joppe strandete und den Bewohnern zur Beute 
fiel, worauf das Riesenskelett noch lange Zeit dort zu sehen war. 
Daran knttpfte die gesch&ftige Phantasie dann die Sage von 
Andromeda und Perseus (vgl. die Sage von der Rosstrappe im 
Harz &c.) und der Verfasser des Buches Jona benutzte das 
Meerungeheuer in seiner Parabel um den widerspenstigen Prophe- 
ten auf dem kttrzesten Wege nach Alexandretta zu befOrdern. Die 
Sage von dem Seeungeheuer (von der auch die Legende vom 
heiligen Georg beeinflusst worden ist) ist noch jetzt an der syri- 
schen Ktlste lebendig. J. M. Mackie in Beirut bemerkt in 
Hastings’ Bibelwdrterbuch (2,754) dass, als vor einigen Jahren 
ein (um Mitternacht vor Beirlit eingetroffener) belgischer Dam- 
pfer der Agentur am Lande seine Ankunft durch Blasen der Sirenen 
meldete, am n&chsten Tage in den Bazaren allgemein davon 
gesprochen wurde, dass das Seeungeheuer in der Nacht dagewesen 
ware; man hielt die nie zuvor gehOrten T6ne der Dampfsirenen 
ftlr das Geheul des Ungethtlms. 

Der Potwal erreicht eine Lange von 20-30 m (also nahezu 
100 Fuss) und der Kftrperumfang betragt bis zu 12 m. Der unge- 
heure Kopf nimmt ungefahr ein Drittel der Kflrperlftnge ein. In 
den SchadelhOhlen findet sich flftssiges (an der Luft erstarrendes) 
Fett, Walrath oder spermaceti genannt, da man dies als Same 
(oder Milch, engl. milt) des Thieres ansah; der Potwal heisst 
danach auch Walrathjisch oder Spermfisch (engl. sperm-whale). 
Ein gewOhnlicher Potwal liefert 12 grosse Fasser Walrath. Vom 
Potwal stammt auch die Ambra, die Darmsteine des Thieres 
reprasentirt, ebenso wie der orientalische Bezoar sich in den 
Gedarmen der wilden Ziege ( Capra Aegagrus) und verschie- 
dener Antilopenarten findet. Im Englischen nennt man die 
Ambra ambergris , graue Ambra im Unterschiede von arnbre jaune, 
Bernstein. Ambra schwimmt gewOhnlich in kleinen Sttlcken auf 
dem Meere (doch finden sich auch Massen von liber 100 Pfund 
Gewicht) ebenso wie Bernstein (in Tang eingewickelt) von den 
Wellen ans Land getrieben wird (Strandsegen) . Ambra wird 
auch wie Bernstein mit Netzen gefischt. Im Englischen bezeich- 
net man auch Walrath als white amber. Das Pfund Walrath 
kostet im Grosshandel etwa 30^, das Pfund Ambra aber etwa $800. 

Der Name Ambra (ebenso franz. arnbre jaune, Bernstein; vgl. 
oben, S. 242) ist von ’anbar (gesprochen ’ambar) abge- 
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leitet. Dies bezeichnet im Arabischen nicht nur Ambra , sondern 
auch den Potwal. In der fitliiopischen Bibel steht 01 AC: * an bar, 
Plur. OffilCl*: 'anAbert Gen. 1, 21; auch Jon. 2,1 &c. fflr 
vgl. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdugethiere bei den sild - 
semitischen Vdlkern (Leipzig 1879) S. 393 und 447. Die Form 
'anbar ('ambar) steht ftlr 'abbar, ebenso wie wir 

'anbas ('ambas) Ldwe — 'abbAs finden. Der Stamm 

ist also "05, dutch's Wasser gehen; vgl. D* Seefahrer , 

das Meet durchziehend , Jes. 23, 2; assyr. Abir t&mdim (HW 
10 b ). Wellhausens Vergleichung von “03 *b mit 'ablr 

(eine Ableitung von un h a ltbar; v gl- Haupt, 

Biblische Liebeslieder (Leipzig 1907) S. 57, Anm. 18. 

Im Unterkiefer des Potwal linden sich gegen 50 dicke kegel- 
formige, wurzellose Zahne, die als Elfenbein verarbeitet werden; 
die Zahne des bedeutend grGsseren Oberkiefers sind meist gAnz- 
lich verktlmmert; daher der Name Caiodon , d. h. unterzahnig . 
Der Name Kaschelot soli nach LittrA und anderen franzOsischen 
Forschern mit dem katalonischen Worte quichal, Zahn zusam- 
menhangen; das ist aber unsicher. Der Potwal findet sich nur in 
den warmeren Meeren; er kommthauptsachlich zwischen 40° nArdl. 
Br. und 60° sttdl. Br. vor. Arvad liegt sttdlich vom 35° nOrdl. Br. 

Die Erlegung eines Potwals im Mittelmeer in der Gegend von 
Arvad ist also sehr wohl mOglich. Der Potwal erscheint aber im 
Mittelmeer nur selten (Plinius 9, 4 meinte, dass er tlberhaupt 
nicht durch die Strasse von Gibraltar kommen kOnnte). Es ist 
daher begreiflich, dass der alte assyrische Kflnig die Erlegung 
eines solchen Riesenthieres besonders hervorhebt, zumal die Jagd 
auf den Potwal mit grossen Gefahren verkntlpft ist. Ein verwun- 
deter Potwal kann mit seinen furchtbaren StOssen Schiffe zum 
Sinken bringen. Die Todtung eines Potwals ist ein viel schwie- 
rigeres Unternehmen als der gewOhnliche Walfischfang. Dass 
der kriegerische Tiglathpileser I einen Potwal erlegte, kann nicht 
tlberraschen; auch der deutsche Kaiser nahm vor einigen Jahren 
auf einer seiner Fahrten nach Norwegen an einer Walfischjagd 
theil. 

Die Elfenbeinzahne des naxir werden an der dritten Stelle, 
in den Annalen Assur-nftgir-pal’s erwahnt. Es heisst dort (KB 
1, 109, 88) dass der assyrische KOnig mit dem Tribut von der 
phOnizischen Ktlste auch sinne naxiri bin&t tamdi, Zdhne 
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des naxir , des Seethieres erhalten habe. Assyr. sinnu bezeich- 
net insbesondere, wie hebr. "jlD und syr. 83*J3, Elfenbein; der 
genauere Ausdruck (vgl. hebr. D^SrOlD, 1 K 10, 22;* 2 Chr. 
9 , 21 , was wohl ftlr sinn-halbim steht, (& oSovret i\€<f>avrivot ) ist 
sinni plri = arab. JulaJ! sinn-el-fil, sumer. (ka d. i.) 

SU-AM-SI, eigentlich Zahn des Zahn-Wildochsen; sum. am= assyr. 
rimu, und sum. si ist eine Nebenform von su, Zahn. Bekannt- 
lich bezeichneten die ROmer den Elephanten zuerst als lukani- 
schen Ochseti (lat. 60 s Luca ) da sie diese Thiere zuerst in Luka- 
nien kennen lernten, wfthrend andrerseits das Kamel in den alt- 
germanischen Dialekten Elephant (goth, ulbandus ) genannt wird. 
Assyr. plru, Elephant (vgl. das r in lat. ebur gegentlber dem l 
in elephas) entsprieht dem neuhebr. und aram. b'S, arab. JuA, fil 
(pers. Juu). Im Syrischen sagt man ftlr Elfenbein neben 831D 
ab'ST auch ab'era-ra (oder td"Bi sana)f eigentlich Knochen 
des Elephanten , ebenso wie das deutsche Bein (in Elfenbein) 
Knochen (engl. bone) bedeutet. Von diesem Compositum ist 
das syr. Adjectivum , elfenbqinern abgeleitet; auch das 

einfache hat diese Bedeutung. 

Als Elfenbein bezeichnet man nicht nur die Stosszahne des 
Elephanten, sondern auch die Zahne des Nilpferdes, so wie die 
Unterkiefer-Eckzahne des Walrosses und die (oft 2-3 m langen) 
Stosszahne des Narwals, die im Mittelalter als Horner des Ein- 
horns galten; siehe meine Bemerkungen in der Cbersetzung der 
Psalmen in der Regenbogen-Bibel , S. 173. Frtlher wurde im 
Englischen Elfenbein gradezu whale's bone genannt. Shake¬ 
speare sagt: To show his teeth as white as whale's bone. Weder 
Walrosse noch Narwale k 6 nnen ftlr den im Mittelmeer in der Nahe 
von Arvad erlegten naxir in Betracht kommen; diese Thiere 
finden sich nur im hohen Norden. Flusspferde dagegen (siehe 
unten) leben nur stldlich von Mittelmeer, in den StrOmen und 
Seen des inneren Afrika, zwischen 17° nOrdl. Br. und 25° stldl. 
Br. Wenn die Flusspferde auch mitunter von der deutsch-ostafri- 
kanischen Ktlste ins Meer hinaus bis nach Sansibar (ungefahr 
40 km weit) schwimmen, so ist die Erlegung eines Hippopotamus 
im nordOstlichen Mittelmeer (bei dem Golf von Alexandretta) 

•Vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) S. 119, Z. 6; auch AJSL 1,180, Z. 4. 

t Die ErklArung des i im stat. abs. und constr. der Form, qatl im Syrischen habe ich 
schon Tor 22 Jahren (April, 1885) im ersten Bande dieser Zeitschrift gegeben ( Hebraica , 1, 
228). 
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doch undenkbar; vgl. auch meine Bemerkungen in BA 1, 180, 
Anm.*. In seiner Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyrians (Berlin 
1889) S. 532 bemerkte Hommel zu naxiru: 1st etwa eine 
Hippopotamus-Art gemeintf Im seinem Artikel Assyria in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , 1 , 182 (1898) spricht er 
aber nur von einem great sea-monster called nakhir (‘ snorting ’) 
probably somewhere between Arvad and the Gulf of Issus. 

Der Name n&xiru, Blaser , Spritzer (siehe oben, S. 251) 
ftlhrt jedenfalls auf einen Wal, und wenn das Thier im Mittelmeer 
vorkam, aber selten und gross und gefahrlich war, dazu werthvolle 
Elfenbeinzahne hatte, so kann das nur ein Potwal gewesen sein. 
Der griecliische Name des Potwals, physeter {<f>v<rrfTqp) bedeutet 
Blaser , und bezeichnet auch das Spritzloch des Thieres, das beim 
Potwal eine S-f6rmig gebogene Spalte am Schnauzenrande bildet. 
Im Englischen bezeichnet blower , Blaser speciell einen Wal. 
Das Spritzloch der Wale heisst auf Englisch blow-hole oder spout- 
hole (auch spiracle) und to blow oder to spout wird von dem 
Luftausblasen der Wale gebraucht, wie auch die deutschen Wal- 
fischfanger sagen: Dort bldst einer! Engl, spouter dagegen 
bezeichnet einen erfahrenen Walfischfanger. Die Wale blasen 
durch die NasenlOcher (die bei den Delphinen zu einem halb- 
mondformigen Spritzloch vereinigt sind) unter starkem Drucke 
Luft aus. Der in dieser ausgestossenen Luft enthaltene Wasser- 
dampf verdichtet sich bei kaltem Wetter, so dass es den Anschein 
hat, als spritzten die Thiere Wasser aus. Plinius (9, 6 ) sagt: 
Ora balkvnce habent in frontxbus , ideoque summa aqua natantes 
in sublime nirnbos efflant . Eine eigentliche Wasserausspritzung 
kann nur vorkommen, wenn das Luftausblasen beginnt, ehe das 
Spritzloch tlber dem Wasser ist. Jedenfalls scheiden die Wale 
nicht auf diese Weise das Seewasser aus, das sie bei der Nahrung- 
aufnahme eingenommen haben. 

Wie oben, S. 251 ausgeftlhrt worden ist, bedeutet naxiru 
(mit t) Loch , speciell Nasenloch; n&xiru dagegen (mit d) ist 
das Participium eines denominativen Verbums nax&ru, durch die 
Nasenldcher blasen und bezeichnet wie das englische blower , 
griech. $va7\rr)p y einen Wal , speciell den Potwal oder KascheloL 
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PUBLICATION OF THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF LEYDEN 1 

The systematic publication of the Egyptian monuments of so fine a 
collection as that in the royal museum at Leyden, is an unusual enter¬ 
prise. We find the museums issuing special publications of a text or 
group of texts, or of some especially fine monument, but none of the 
great European museums has undertaken such a task as that now begun 
by the Leyden Museum. Two generations ago, to be sure, Leyden took 
the lead in a monumental series of folios presenting the documents and 
monuments then in that collection. As the first great enterprise of the 
kind, these folios of Leemans, their editor, still hold an interesting place 
in the history of Egyptological science, but increased knowledge of the 
subject, the imperative demand for exhaustive accuracy unknown in 
Leemans’ day, and modern improved mechanical methods of reproduction 
have long rendered the old folios largely obsolete. It was therefore a 
very timely thought on the part of the Leyden Museum authorities, and 
quite in accord with the traditions of their institution, to undertake the 
publication of their great collection on modern methods. 

The application of such methods has been carried out by them with 
most gratifying success. The first section, now ready, of thirty sumptuous 
plates presenting monuments of the Old Kingdom, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, the finest publication of Old Kingdom plastic art now 
obtainable. As such it should find a place not only in every archaeo¬ 
logical, but also in every art library. The process employed is that known 
in America as heliotype or collotype ( Lichtdruck ), and both the making 
of the photographs and the production of the finished plates display the 
highest degree of skill yet attained in this process. Wherever necessary, 
however, the editors have not been deterred by expense, but have also 
employed colored lithographs. When the weathered or otherwise illegible 
character of the inscriptions demands, such inscriptions have been given 
in line drawings, either as an additional plate (Plate XVIII), or in the text. 

The bulk of the first section is devoted to the reliefs in the fine mastaba 
chambers of Achet-hetep-hir (probably to be read Hotep-hir-Achet). 
The plates are here supplemented by plans and sketches in the text, so 
that the location of the wall or section of wall contained in each plate 
can be quickly determined. The division and distribution of these 
mastaba-subjects are good: the general view of a wall is followed by large- 
scale views of its more important subjects in detail. Such a plate as that 

i Behchreibung deb Aegyptischen Sammlung des NiederlAndischen Reichsmu- 
seums deb AlterthOmeb in Leiden : Die DenkmAler des Alton Reichs. Von A. E. J. Hoi* 
warda, P. a. A. Boeser, and J. H. Holwarda. Large folio. Leiden, 1905. 
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of the driven donkeys (XXII) is a delight to the eye, and a revelation to 
the uninitiated of the power and sincerity of the Egyptian draughtsman 
and sculptor in the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 b. c.). These mastaba reliefs, 
as here reproduced, are an epitome of the material, and to some extent of 
the intellectual life, of the early Nile-dwellers, as they loved to carry it 
into the tomb and depict it in exquisite painted reliefs upon the walls 
there. In this tomb the colors are still fresh, and these have been repro¬ 
duced with beauty and fidelity, for example, in the superb colored plate 
of the fishermen drawing in the net (XVI). There are indeed few 
examples of Old Kingdom colored relief like this accessible in published 
form. 

Sculpture in the round from this early age is represented by a number 
of notable examples, especially the two archaic statues (III and IV) and 
the fine pair of Mertityotes. The colored specimens of archaic pottery 
(Plate II) are welcome additions to the limited amount of such material 
now in our libraries; though the genuineness of one or two examples may 
be questionable. A massive granite sarcophagus and a large rotund 
stone vessel round out this section on the Old Kingdom. 

The brief and resolutely modest text, while giving all that is neces¬ 
sary, allows the splendid plates to speak for themselves. We have 
already referred to the supplementary plans, sketches, and inscriptions 
contained in the text. This part of the work is conscientiously done, and 
aims to give the reader the source or provenience of each monument as 
far as known, its material, dimensions, and the like, as well as all inscrip¬ 
tions not visible in the plates, together with a complete bibliography. 
The comments on the prehistoric pottery and its division into classes are 
valuable and important, while the careful bibliography is very useful. 

As a whole, this admirable folio, with its text, may be regarded as a 
model of what the future museum publication should be. I have pur¬ 
posely abstained from technical discussion here, as this would carry us 
beyond the limits, generally set by the editors themselves. If I had any 
criticism to make on a piece of work so well done, it would be to urge 
the editors in the future sections of the publication to furnish more plates 
with facsimile copies of the inscriptions, which may not everywhere be 
quite clear in the collotypes. Finally I can only felicitate the editors on 
so successful an inauguration of the splendid series of folios, which will 
enable every library and museum to possess the noble Leyden collection 
in so worthy a form. 

James Henry Breasted 


CHAMPOLLION 1 

One of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth century was the 
deciphering of the hieroglyphic. After the discovery of the Rosetta Stone 
in 1799 the attempts to gain a reading knowledge of the long-lost writing 

i Champollion : Sbin Leben und skin Week. Yon H. Hartleben. Mit einem Titel- 
bild, einer Tafol und 19 in den Text gedruckten Abbildungen. Berlin: Weidmann'sche 
Buchhandlung , 1906. 2 vols.; Yol. I, xxxi+593 pages; Yol. II, 696 pages. M. 30. 
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of Egypt were so various and divergent that the feat of Jean Frangois 
Champollion was one of unique significance. Indeed, the final step which 
brought him his ultimate triumph involved the abandonment of so much 
of even his oivn former work that it was not less epoch-making for him¬ 
self than for the entire learned world. By a strange and ironical fate 
the life of this gifted man, as well as his scientific writings, is known to 
us in but the scantiest fragments. Even Egyptologists themselves have 
rarely known of more than the final steps of the process by which Cham¬ 
pollion achieved the decipherment. His earlier studies and his first long- 
continued, but baffled attempts at a system of decipherment are known 
even in a general way to but very few. What is true of his scientific 
career is more true of the man Champollion. Of his life and character 
we have simply nothing. The man Champollion was long since dead, 
and the scholar Champollion is very little better known than the man. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to take up the series of 
unhappy accidents and the long neglect which finally enveloped the life 
of Champollion in complete oblivion. It is, to say the least, remarkable 
that he found no biographer in France. It is the land of Lepsius, the 
second Champollion of Egyptology, which has finally furnished us a life 
of the great decipherer which, as the authoress herself has justly charac¬ 
terized it, means nothing less than the actual resurrection of a great 
genius. Frftulein H. Hartleben, perceiving the evil destiny which had 
befallen Champollion, undertook the writing of his life, and began her 
work in 1896. Visits to Vif where live the surviving relatives and descend¬ 
ants of Champollion, and to Grenoble so closely associated with his 
career, intercourse with the modern academicians of France, access to all 
of Champollion’s surviving papers, and a loyal devotion to her task, have 
enabled Fraulein Hartleben to produce a remarkable biography. A mere 
list of the chapter headings will indicate what she has undertaken. 


Kap. 

I. 

Kap. 

II. 

Kap. 

III. 

Kap. 

IV. 

Kap. 

V. 

Kap. 

VI. 

Kap. 

VII. 

Kap. VIII. 

Kap. 

IX. 

Kap. 

X. 

Kap. 

XI. 

Kap. 

XII. 


Das Kind. (FrQhling 1790-1801.) 

Der Schfller. (Mftrz 1801—Anfang September 1807.) 

Der Student. (Anfang September 1807—Mitte Oktober 1809.) 
Der Gescbichtsprofessor und Politiker. (15. Oktober 1809—20. 
Mftrz 1816.) 

Der Verbannte. (Ende Mftrz 1816—Mitte Oktober 1817.) 

Der Pfldagoge und Volksfreund. (Oktober 1817—Juli 1821.) 
Entzifferer. (20. Juli 1821—25. Mai 1824.) 

Italien. (25. Mai 1824—30. Oktober 1826 ) 

Der Konservator des ftgyptischen Museums. (31. Oktober 1826— 
31. Juli 1828.) 

Aegypten. (31. Juli. 1828—24. Dezember 1829.) 

Der Professor der Aegyptologie. (24. Dezember 1829—21. August 
1831.) 

Das Ende. (21. August 1831—Mftrz 1832.) 


An introduction by G. Maspero and another by Eduard Meyer are 
themselves sufficient guarantee for the value and high character of the 
biography. Not only do we find the life of Champollion depicted from 
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childhood in a pleasing and picturesque style, but his extensive relations 
with the scholars of his time give us a very full and interesting picture 
of the learned world of the revolutionary age of France. There is prob¬ 
ably no other source in which just such a picture of the academic circles 
involved in the political disturbances of this turbulent period is so graphi¬ 
cally depicted as in Fr&ulein Hartleben’s interesting pages. I hope to 
be able to offer elsewhere an adequate discussion of all this, together 
with some estimate of the vast amount of labor which Fr&ulein Hartleben 
has expended upon the enormous mass of sources, documentary and 
otherwise, through which her undertaking obliged her to push her way. 
I can do no more in the space here available than heartily to commend 
the reading of these two volumes to all modem orientalists; and not 
alone to them, but to every cultivated mind. Indeed, the pages of this 
biography will be found of interest to any person who has given any 
time whatever to consideration of the progress of human learning and the 
story of mankind from the earliest times. Those of us whose daily task 
it is to delve in the dust of lost centuries, with no other thought of reward 
than that of the results to be obtained, will find inspiration in these pages. 
No one can read them, or follow Champollion through his struggles with 
dishonest and hostile contemporaries—struggles which were ended only 
by his death—without being moved by the indefatigable spirit with which 
he kept to his task. In the present writer’s opinion, a knowledge of all 
this will not be the least claim of these volumes upon our time and grati¬ 
tude. Again when we discern how small and petty and often contempt¬ 
ible the polemic under which Champollion suffered now appears, after 
the lapse of nearly a century, the reading of these pages cannot but arouse 
a wholesome abhorrence of the unhappy controversies which still trouble 
oriental science. And this also is another cause of gratitude for the 
labor expended on these volumes. 

James H. Breasted 
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OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITIC STUDIES IN MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 

Under the editorship of Robert Francis Harper, University of 
Chicago; Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary; George Foot 
Moore, Harvard University, the following American scholars are con¬ 
tributing two volumes of Old Testament and Semitic Studies in memory 
of William Rainey Harper: 

Crawford H. Toy, Harvard University. 

William R. Arnold, Andover Theological Seminary. 

William Mdss-Arnolt, Belmont, Mass. 

Hinckley Gilbert Mitchell, Boston, Mass. 

Doncan B. MacDonald, Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Charles C. Torrey, Yale University. 

Frank C. Porter, Yale University. 

Charles F. Kent, Yale Univei }ty. 

Charles A. Briggs, Union Theological Seminary. 

Julius A. Bewer, Union Theological Seminary. 

Charles P. Fagnani, Union Theological Seminary. 

Richard J. H. Gottheil, Columbia University. 

J. Dyneley Prince, Columbia University. 

John P. Peters, Rector of St. Michael’s, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Preserved Smith, New York, N. Y. 

William Hayes Ward, The New York Independent. 

Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University. 

John D. Davis, Princeton University. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 

Albert T. Clay, University of Pennsylvania. 

George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College. 

Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. 

Christopher Johnston, Johns Hopkins University. 

James F. McCurdy, Toronto University. 

Max Margolis, Hebrew Union College. 

Emil Gustav Hirsch, University of Chicago. 

Ira Maurice Price, University of Chicago. 

James H. Breasted, University of Chicago. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, University of Chicago. 

John M. P. Smith, University of Chicago, and others. 

These volumes will be published by the University of Chicago Press 
and sold by subscription. It is hoped that they will be ready for distri¬ 
bution in the early autumn. 
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ELLIL, THE GOD OF NIPPUR 

By A. T. Clay 

University of Pennsylvania 

In preparing the lists of names of the Murasfl archives (i. e., 
BE, Vol. X) for publication it became clear to me that a distinc¬ 
tion had to be made between d EN on the one hand and d EN-LiL or 
d NiNNC on the other. For example, the names of the influential 
sons of Murasfl, known as Bfll-nftdin-sum and Bfll-b&tin, as 
well as certain other names, are in every instance written with 
d EN-LiL and d NiNNft, whereas there are other names, that frequently 
occur, which are always written with d EN. This of course cannot 
be accidental, and points to the fact that Bfll cannot be the read¬ 
ing for all three signs. The final solution of this important prob¬ 
lem, as well as the determination of the fact that the name of 
the famous god of Nippur was never known as Bfll, but continued 
up to the latest times to be known as Ellil, 1 together with other 
results (see below), can now be offered, after the decipherment of 
an Aramaic indorsement published some years ago in our BE, 
Vol. IX, No. 66a. 2 This throws light on an unpublished inscrip- 

1 <JEn-lil, as all scholars understand, was the Sumerian name of the god. This has 
been read Ellil by some, in view of 'IAAu'ov of the famous passage of Damascius; cf. 
Sayce, Religion of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia , p. 261, or KAT % p. 354, etc., and 11 li 1 of 
V R, 37:21 (see below). 

2 The first part of the inscription was translated by Professor Hilprecht, who wrote at 
the time (cf. BE % Vol. IX, p. 24, n. 2), that “ Professor Noldeke kindly promised an article 
on the Aramaic dockets for ZA .” Professor Noldeke, as far as I know, has not as yet pub¬ 
lished a translation of them. 
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tion written on No. 2 of the same volume, as well as on a third of 
an unpublished tablet. The first reads: 

T «p“i« DHO TWO 
■ Ttora* -o '3-is 

1“wnobb« ■p r 

It will be noticed that my transcription contains n at the end 
of line 2, and 2 at the end of line 3, which are not in the text as 
originally published. My reproductions are based on what I 
have seen on the tablets. 3 The first line and part of the second 
reads: “The document of the land rent 4 of Eribi son of . . . 
Concerning the name that follows, Professor Hilprecht said: “The 
first part is perhaps indi = imdi (‘support’).” This equation is 
untenable, and the name must be read Andi-B6lti, standing for 
Amti-Bfclti, “Maid of Beltis.” In Peiser, Keilschriftliche 
Acten-Siiicke , XIII, 10, the name f Amti-Bau is written; while 
in line 15 the variant f An-di-Ba-u is found. The name in our 
inscription is also feminine, because of the element Amti “maid.” 
The balance of the inscription was not deciphered by Professor 
Hilprecht. 

Lidzbarski ( Nordsemitische Epigraphik , pp. 502, 503), read 
the last line as follows: * • * TDbbfcC22 bfcHB , which he regarded 
“unsicher.” The first word is to be read ^"*3 , and means “pay¬ 
ment.” 5 This being true, m \U “from” is naturally separated from 
the other characters. “Payment from” whom? The tablet 
records as the payer the name of the well-known son of Murastt, 
which has been read Bfil-nftdin-sum. But how can the charac¬ 
ters yifcfncbbR represent this name? yiX at the end shows that 
the last element of the name must be read iddin. If the name 
represents the son of Murasft, then mu-mu, which occurs in every 
instance, must be read sum-iddin instead of n&din-sum. "HC 
therefore, is to be read sum, like 1D11D “Samas.” Ellil, then, 
must be the reading of the famous god of Nippur instead of B6l; 
and the name of the influential son of MurasCt is Ellil-sum-iddin 
instead of Bfil-n&din-sum, as heretofore read. This identifica- 

3The text will be republished as No. 5 in the forthcoming William Rainey Harper 
Memorial Volumes. 

4 On the meaning of n&O as “rent” and not a “ measure,” its original significance, 
cf. my BE , Vol, X, p. 27, note, and Lidzbarski, Ephemeris filr aemitisehe Epigraphik. 

& It is the passive participle Qal, used as a substantive. Cf. note under indorsement 
No. 27, in the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 
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tion makes it possible to restore the last word of another inscrip¬ 
tion, published here for the first time, but which is also on a 
document in BE, Yol. IX.* It reads: 

"Q *TIT!K 1010 

[* ( nn]bb»b (t) 2 K(t);obo 

“Document of Abusunu, son of B6l-., for Ellil - 

[-b&tin].” The name of the latter, another son of Murasft, was 
known as B6l-b&tin. I also found a third name, very faintly 
incised over an erasure of an unpublished cuneiform inscription 
(cf. No. 49, in the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memo¬ 
rial Volumes ), which can be read with the help of the other two, 
namely, “nfibbfctb “to Ellil-b&tin.” 

In the first place, this throws light upon the Aramaic indorse¬ 
ment written on an Assyrian tablet published by Johns ( Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents , No. 250), which he reads THbbfct . Only 
. . . . az-zi of the name is preserved in the cuneiform text, for 
which Johns suggests Al-la-ba-az-zi (cf. Vol. Ill, p. 472). 
Stephenson ( Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts , p. 126), fol¬ 
lowing Berger, thinks be can see traces of a 21 instead of T . 
Lidzbarski ( Nordsemitische Epigraphik , p. 218) reads: [y]Hb"bfct. 
There can be little doubt, in view of the identification above, that 
the first part of the name in the cuneiform text is to be restored 
Ellil. The balance of the docket suggests the name THK, king 
of Israel, which the Assyrians reproduced Ja-u-ba-zi, showing 
that the full name was (cf. KB , II, 21). The name on 

the Assyrian tablet is, therefore, to be restored Ellil-ba-az-zi. 

The chief god of Nippur was in every period called Enlil, 
Ellil, or ILlil. For the reading d EN-LiL, or d BE, or d NiNNC = 
Bfil, I find no proof in the cuneiform literature. 

As far as I can ascertain, a god Bfil, written d EN is unknown in 
the first dynasty of Babylon, or earlier. Even if d EN should 
occur, it will very probably be translated “lord,” or it will be 
found to be part of a title, or is in an epithet. The god of Nippur 
up to this period is written d EN-LiL. en, without the determina¬ 
tive in the proper names of the first dynasty, means “lord” (b6lu) 

®It is on text No. 2, concerning’ which Professor Hilprecht wrote: “ L. and Lo.E. con¬ 
tain each two lines of a much effaced Aramaic inscription written with black color.” If the 
lower edge, which is covered with spots of black color, contains an inscription, it is impos¬ 
sible for me to make out a single character. The text will be published as No. 1, in the 
William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 
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(cf. Ranke, Personal Names). 1 From Dr. Poebel, who is pre¬ 
paring a volume of texts from Nippur belonging to the same 
period, I learn that this holds good for the tablets that he has 
studied. 

It will be found in examining the names of the Cassite period 
that a clear distinction is made between names compounded with 
d EN-LiL and en without the determinative. In my BE, Vol. XV, 
p. 103, 1. 23, EN-iqisa occurs, and in 1. 14, d EN-LiL-itti-pi-su, 
showing that the scribe made a distinction between names com¬ 
pounded with d EN-LiL and en. Also in Vol. XV, p. 168, EN-e-ri- 
is is found in 1. 3, and in 1. 28, d EN-LiL-ri-su-u-a. The uni¬ 
form writing of BsLidinam (written without dingir) seems 
conclusive evidence. In Vol. XIV, p. 22, 1. 10, where it occurs, 
another name is written with d EN-LiL, namely Ellil-daj&n. En 
in these names may represent Marduk. Names compounded with 
Marduk frequently occur in these texts, and the determinative 
for god is always used. En, however, in these names may mean 
“lord,” in which case it is to be considered as is IIu in similar 
names. It must be noted also that other gods, notably Sin, are 
frequently found without the determinative, and that Marduk may 
already have been called B6l (see below). 

The first reference to a god called d EN in a Babylonian inscrip¬ 
tion that I have found is in Nebuchadnezzar I ( CT , IX, 4, 11), 
where the king “took the hand of Bfil, and Eria together with Bfil 
he brought to Babylon” (q&t d B6l isbata d Eria itti d Bfil ana 
Bftbili issa). Unquestionably this refers to Marduk, the patron 
deity of Babylon. In the Annals of Nabonidus, d EN always refers 
to Marduk. Such references also in literature, like the passage in 
the Hymn to Marduk, published by Weissbach (Babylonische 
Miscellen , Tafel 14, 1. 80), d B6l istu ilqiti ana Esagila, 
apply, of course, to Marduk. In the hundreds of names occurring 
on the contracts published by Strassmaier from the northern cities, 
d B6l ( d EN) unquestionably does not refer to Ellil of Nippur, but 
to Marduk. As is the case with nin-ib and Nusku, the other 
patron deities of Nippur, whose names occur very rarely in proper 
names outside of Nippur, names compounded with Ellil are not 
expected in great numbers in these tablets. It will be found that 
such is the case. In Nbk, 422, 6, a certain Ellil-abu-iddina, 

7 Be-el • a *nu-u m, translated “B6l is god,” should be considered with the name that 
follows in the list, as suggested by Ranke; see ibid. % pp. 72f. 
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son of Marduk-6rba, occurs. In Nbk, 94, 6, an Ellil-abu- 
iddin, son of Bau-6rba, is found. As Bau is uncertain, I would 
suggest Marduk for both passages. This would give us Ellil in 
both references for the same name. But in this connection note 
should be taken of the writing of the second of the early triad, 
Anu, Ellil, and Ea, in an imprecation on a tablet dated in the 
the reign of Cyrus (cf. Strassmaier, Cyrus , 277, 17), where the 
name of the god is written d EN-LiL. 

The Murasft archives of Nippur, however, abound in names 
with Ellil. Upon examination it will be found that those names 
which have been read as containing the name of the god Bfcl, as 
mentioned above, clearly indicate that two gods are represented 
instead of one. In the several hundred passages examined, I 
found that the names are written either with d EN-LiL and d NiNNti 
= Ellil or with d EN = Bfil. In this connection it should be 
remarked that in V R, 37, 21, ninnO 8 is to be read d EN-LiL and 
Il-lil. In only two passages of those examined have I found a 
variation; cf. Vol. X, 75,15, U. E., and 88,16, Lo. E. Upon careful 
examination of these tableau I find that lil was omitted by mistake 
in copying the names written alongside the seals. Conclusive evi¬ 
dence that this is the proper solution of the question concerning 
the name of the god, is to be found in the Aramaic endorsements 
of these tablets. No less than twelve inscriptions (Nos. 1, 6, 20, 
29, 30, 34, 35, 40, 41, 44, 46, 49) contain names compounded 
with B6l( d EN), which in every instance is written in Aramaic 
bn, while three names compounded with Ellil ( d EN-LiL) are 
written with (see above). Taking into consideration all 
these facts, it seems to me, we have conclusive evidence that in 
Babylonia the god d EN-LiL of Nippur was known, not as the god 
B6l, but Enlil or Ellil or Illil from the earliest until the latest 
periods. 

"Tallqvist, Ncubaby Ionise he* Namenbuch , p. 233, reads Bel for d Rif, Jkur-gal, ^rn-lll, 
d AB and dAO (ninnO). d K cjr-gal in the late period is to be read Amurru (cf. my BE % Vol. 
X, p. 8, and Vol. XIV, p. viii). That a different god is intended would follow from the fact 
that certain names are always written with d KUB-GAL, while other names are composed 
with d EN in the same tablet; for instance in Nbk, 42, 8, one of the principals in the contract 
is d KCB-G al - S a - m a - The oath was taken in the name of B 81 ( d RN) and the king. The 
name of a witness is Ardu-Bel ( d BN), son of Bel( d EN)-e$ir. Also, if <*ab is to be 
regarded as a variant for d KUB-GAL in Nbk, 276, 6, we must note that in the inscription 
of ASur-re5-i8i (Annals of the Kings of Assyria, p. 17) it is a variant of d BE=>EUil (see 
above). d EN-LiL as well as d 50 or ninnU, according to what follows, are to be real Ellil. 
Further, although d KCB-GAL was identified Vith Bel, it is not reasonable to assume that 
d KUB-OAL in any period was read Bel, or Ellil. In not a single instance is there a 
variant reading with d ktjb-gal where Ellil is meant. To read such names, therefore, 
as Pusur- d KUB-GAL in the Gilgamesh epic as Puzur-Bel is a mistake. 
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In turning to the Assyrian inscriptions we arrive at the same 
conclusions. The first ruler in the Assyrian inscriptions whose 
name contains the element read “Bfil,” is Bgl-kapkapi (cf. 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, p. xviii), but the name of the 
deity must be read Enlil or Ellil. Tallqvist as early as 1892 
(cf. ZA, VIII, p. 276) determined that d BE in the Neo-Babylonian 
inscriptions represents the good Ea (cf. also CT, XVII, 32, 11, 
in Meissner, Seltene assyr. Ideog ., No. 849) ; but this cannot be 
applied to the early Assyrian inscriptions (cf. Ea(Bfil?)-kap- 
ka-pi, Ea-ku-dur-ri-ib-ni, etc., Neubabylonisches Namen - 
buck, pp. 243 f.). Here the god Ellil is meant. In the inscrip¬ 
tion of Asur-r6s-isi (III R, p. 3, No. 6, 2) the second god of 
the triad, Anu, Ellil, and Ea, is written d BE. The name of 
King Ellil-nir&ri, who ruled in the days of Kuri-Galzu siferu, 
is written with d EN-LiL in IV R, 44, 23, and in the Annals of 
Assyrian Kings , p. xxviii, with d BE. In the inscription of Tig- 
lathpileser I (I R, 15, 51) the variant for te-ne-sit d BE is te-ne- 
sit d EN-LiL. In Shalmaneser II (Layard, 87, 12) the consort of 
d BEisNinlil: Ninlil bi-ir-ti d Ellil( d BE). In the Babylonian 
Deluge story, as reproduced in Assyrian, Ellil is written d EN-LiL 
and d BE interchangeably. Not only is it to be noted that d BE is 
not to be read Ea in the early Assyrian inscriptions, but also not 
Bfil. We, therefore, read the name of this early Assyrian ruler, 
Ellil-kapkapi. 9 In every instance known to me in the Assyrian 
or Babylonian inscriptions where the early triad is mentioned, the 
second god is written d EN-LiL, d BE, or d AB, which are to be read 
Ellil, and not B6l. 

In the Assyrian inscriptions of the early as well as in later 
times, Ellil occupied a unique position. Many of the rulers 
began their inscriptions with a reference to Asur and Ellil, the 
chief gods of Assyria and Babylonia. For example, see the open¬ 
ing lines of Tiglathpileser I (I R, 9): “Asur the great lord, who 
rules the host of the gods, who bestows the scepter and the 
crown, who establishes sovereignty; Ellil the lord, the king of 
the Annunaki, the father of the gods, the lord of lands (Ellil be- 
lu sar gi-mir a-nun-na-ki a-bu ilftni d BGl( d EN) matftti.” 
Even the former transliteration beginning B6l(u)b6lu, sounds 

•The King B6l(<*EN)-ib-ni mentioned in the inscription of Esarhaddon (Senjirli, 
Rev. 17) as perhaps the founder of “the kingdom of Assyria,” cannot be identified with 
dKN-LlL-ib-ni of V R, 44, col. iii, 2 (see Annals of the Kings of Assyria , p. zviii), because 
of the present discussion. 
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rather peculiar. When Sargon and others called themselves 
saknu d EN-LiL (or d BE), they refer unquestionably to the Nip- 
purian deity. There must have been shrines dedicated to Ellil 
in Assyria, for in an oath formula (cf. Johns, Deeds and Docu¬ 
ments, No. 646, Rev. 34, and No. 647, Rev. 33), Ellil (Asurti), 
as well as Istar, is identified with the city Asur. Nevertheless, 
names compounded with Ellil are scarce in the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions of the later period. 

The earliest reference in the Assyrian inscriptions to a god 
d EN that I have been able to find is mentioned in the Chronicle 
82-7-4 (cf. Annals of the Assyrian Kings , p. xxxix), where a 
certain Tukulti-Asur brought back Bel ( d EN) from Assyria, 
and restored him to Babylon. By Bel ( d EN) , in the Assyrian 
inscription, is also meant Marduk, and not Ellil. In Tiglath- 
pileser I, col. vi, 87, the passage: bit d Martu bit d EN labiru, 
is usually translated “the temple of the elder Bel.” Scholars 
seem to think that this refers to a temple of the original Bel of 
Nippur. It is quite possible, however, to render this passage in 
a number of ways. For example, Bit d Bel labiru may be in 
opposition to Blt d Martu. Also it may refer to Marduk, who 
secured his title Bel one thousand years earlier. The expression 
may mean the old Bit Bel, and it may even refer to Ellil, the 
B6l matftti. In Tig. Ill (II R, 67), 1. 12, the consort of Bel 
( d EN) is Sarpanltum, who is the spouse of Marduk. Cf. also 
Layard, 17, 15, where en is written without the determinative. 
In the frequently occurring list of gods found in the historical 
inscriptions of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Asurbanipal, etc.—i. e., 
Asur, Sin, Samas, Bel, Nabfl, Nergal, and Istar— Bel unquestion¬ 
ably represents Marduk. While the name of Marduk is mentioned 
in these inscriptions, it does not occur in the lists with Bel. In 
other words, we arrive at the same conclusion for all periods in 
the inscriptions of Assyria as well as Babylonia, namely, that 
d EN-LiL, d BE (not the late period), d AB, and ninnC 10 are to be read 
Enlil, Ellil, or Illil, and refer to the god of Nippur; while d EN, 
or EN without the determinative, is to be read Bel, and refers to 
Marduk. 

For years it has been recognized that Marduk, the patron deity 
of Babylon, had absorbed the titles of other gods, notably those 

10 It is to be noted that ninnA is also to be read Ea; cf. V R, 48c, ur-ninnC= A m 61 - E a. 
This, however, may be a mistake of the scribe for ninim(xl) ; cf. BrQnnow, Classified List, 
Nos. 10038 and 10021. 
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of the Nippurian god Ellil. The general assumption, however, 
is that Marduk was called B&1, which was the Semitic name of 
EN-LIL. This, according to the above, can no longer be main¬ 
tained, and especially as there is no evidence to show that d EN-LiL 
was ever called B&1, except as a title; e. g., d B&l m&t&ti. More¬ 
over, it would appear that the Semites originally did not worship 
a god by the name of B&1, but that Bdl to them meant simply 
“lord,” as en in Sumerian, or ilu and dingir in Semitic and 
Sumerian respectively, meant “god.” The common title of Ellil 
in ancient, as well as in later times, was lugal kurkurra, which 
translated in Babylonian should be sar m&t&ti. When it was 
written in Semitic, however, it usually took the form EN m&t&ti, 
also written be-el m&t&ti (cf. Kings, Seven Tablets of Creation , 
Vol. I, p. 110). En is frequently found with the determinative; 
cf. Shalmaneser II (Layard 16, 1. 3, etc.). When Babylonia 
became the capital of the great empire established by Hammurabi, 
and efforts were put forth to give pre-eminence to Marduk, the 
patron deity of that city, above all other gods, the titles of the 
great Ellil were transferred to him. Hammurabi, in the opening 
words of his Code, explains the transfer in the words: “When the 
lofty Anu, and Ellil, lord of the heaven and earth, who fixes the 
destiny of the land, had committed the rule of all mankind to 
Marduk, the chief son of Ea, etc.” This, no doubt, appeared 
reasonable to those living in Babylon, inasmuch as the country of 
the South, over which Ellil had been the dominant deity, had 
been held for a long time by Elam. When, therefore, Babylon, 
by the help of Marduk, had triumphed, and had delivered the 
kingdoms of Ellil (ba-u-la-ti d EN-LiL) from their bondage, the 
title belonged to the victor. The transference of this title is clearly 
stated also in the inscription of Samsuiluna, the son of Hammu¬ 
rabi, who says: “When Ellil, the king of heaven and earth, 
looked joyfully upon Marduk the first-born son of Ea, n and bestowed 
upon him the lordship of the four regions, and named him among 
the Annunaki with an honored name, Babylon, his city like a . . . . 
established,” etc. In this connection note also the interesting 
passage in the VII Creation Tablet, which reads: d EN m&t&ti 
Sum ittabi abu Ellil, “The father Ellil hath called his name 

h The Syrian writer Damascius, in commenting on the Babylonian story of the creation, 
says: “And to Aos (Ea) and Dauke (Damkina) was born a son Belos, who, they say, is the 
fabricator of the world. By “ Belos ” the writer meant Marduk. 
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Bftl mfttftti.” 1 * In this way the Babylonians themselves explained 
how the title B6l was transferred to Marduk. In order also that 
there could be no question as to his pre-eminence, Marduk was 
quite commonly called “the Ellil of the gods,” cf. Marduk 
b6lu rabfl d EN-LiL il&ni, “Marduk the great lord, the Ellil 1 * of 
the gods.” 14 From these considerations it seems quite probable 
that the name B$1 was originally only a title, meaning “Lord,” 
and later was used generally as an epithet or name of Marduk, as 
the Hebrews used the word Adonai. These conclusions offer us 
a medium for distinguishing in our transliterations between gods 
hitherto confused. In addition to the names quoted, which must 
be read differently, might be added the so-called Itti-Bsl, father 
of Sargon, which must be read Itti-Ellil, or rather Da-ti- 
Ellil (cf. Thureau-Dangin, Inscr . de Sumer et d\ Akkad., p. 232), 
Kadasman-Ellil, Kudur-Ellil, Ellil-kuduri-usur, etc., the 
names of the well-known walls of Babylon, Imgur-Ellil, and 
Nimitti-Ellil, 16 as well as hundreds of names of private indi¬ 
viduals. 

The origin of D n b*bN, the word translated “idols” in the Old 
Testament, the etymology of which scholars have considered 
uncertain, is probably to be found in the name of the Nippurian 
deity Ellil. 16 In Isaiah the term has the general meaning 
“idols,” which were made of silver, gold, and probably of other 
materials. The idols of Egypt and other kingdoms were spoken 
of as the ’elilim, or as the Psalmist says: “For all the gods of 
the people are ’elilim, but Yahweh made the heavens” (96: 6; 
cf. also Hab. 2:18). 

In Leviticus a distinction is made as regards the different 
kinds of idols. Moses, in chap. 19, vs. 4, was required to command 
the people: “Turn ye not unto D^bK, nor make for yourselves 
iTSCE Tib# (molten gods).” In Lev. 26:1 the command is: 
“Make not for yourselves D"b*bK, and a bpB , or a fQSO shall ye 

>2 It is to be observed that other gods also received this title; for example, nin-ib (II B, 
57, 21) is called <*en kub-kue. In the inscription of Shalmaneser II (Layard 87,2), EUil, the 
father of the gods, the creator, is preceded by Ann, the EM mfttftti. 

MSin is called en ilftni, I R, 68,1, 28; be-li ilftni, I R, 68, ii, 3. 

**Cf. also Esarhaddon, IR, 49,19, Nebuchadrezzar (Abel and Winckier), ool. i, 36; also 
p. 33,1.10; 54, ii, 44; 55, iv, 8; 56, vii, 24; Nabonidus, V B, 64,1. 23; Tablet$ of Creation , Nos. 
91139, 35506, etc. 

i»Cf. I B, p. 65,1, 42; p. 52,1, 3, etc. 

^ Mr. Dembitz, one of my pupils, suggested that the bbfct of the Aramaic indorsement 
was the Hebrew , meaning “ god,” usually translated “ idol.” But exactly the reverse 
is true. 
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not raise up for yourselves, and an rv3ip";2 “2N shall ye not place 
in your land to bow to it, for I am the Lord your god.” These 
passages enable us to conjecture that ’elilim were probably terra¬ 
cotta images, similar to the household gods of the Babylonians. 
This being true, in the former passage images made of clay and 
metal are referred to. In the latter passage are mentioned: the 
terra-cotta gods; the pesel which was an idol, hewn into shape 
out of wood, stone, or metal; the massebah, which is understood 
to be a sacred pillar; and the eben maskith, perhaps sculptured 
stones. 

This identification also may throw light upon the place-name 
'JjbiabK, mentioned in Joshua (19:26), which may be equivalent 
to Ellil-malik. In this connection Professor Jastrow has called 
my attention to the name of the deity of the Sepharvites !jb33w2 
(II Kings 17:31), which has been suggested by Schrader some 
years ago to be equivalent to the Assyrian Anu-malik (rather 
Anum-ma lik); cf. Brown, Hebrew Lexicon, p. 7776. Professor 
Montgomery has also called my attention to another word for 
comparison, the etymology of which is also in doubt, namely 
b**!rn (Isa. 14:12), the epithet of the king or genius of Babylon, 
usually translated “shining one,” “day star,” or “Lucifer.” 

If the identification of ’elil with the Babylonian Ellil is cor¬ 
rect, and if the ’elilim were terra-cotta images, we are able to 
see among the figurines from Nippur some of the original Ellils. 
Cf. my Light on the Old Testament from Babel , pp. 103 and 194; 
also BE, Vol. IX, PI. XII, Nos. 23 and 24. Illustration No. 25, 
of the last-mentioned volume Professor Hilprecht regards also as a 
Bfil (i. e., Ellil) (cf. also Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 528, 
n. 5). The symbol, however, held in the hand of the deity is 
most likely that of the god nin-ib (cf. Hinke, A New Boundary 
Stone of Nebuchadrezzar), This being true, the relief on the 
same page*, i. e. 528, cannot represent “Beltis leading a worshiper,” 
but either nin-ib or his spouse. It is not impossible that the 
relief goes back to a time when the deity was regarded as femi¬ 
nine, or perhaps masculine and feminine. In a letter written by 
Adad-sum-usur (cf. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, 
IV, No. 358, obv. 3) the gods mentioned in the opening lines 
are: Asur, Ninlil, Sin, Samas, Adad, Marduk, Sarpani- 
tum, Nabfi, TasmGtum, Istar sa Arbailu, nin-ib, nin-ib, 
Nergal, La-az, ilftni rabftti, etc. With the exception of Sin, 
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§amas, and Adad, the other male deities have consorts. Are 
we to understand that the spouse of nin-ib bore the same name, 
or is it to be considered dittography on the part of the scribe? 
If it represents his consort, then the terra-cottas become especially 
interesting, as the deity is beardless. 17 There are other figures of 
deities from Nippur, besides the ones quoted, having the same 
symbol, but with a beard. 

, 7 Cf. my article on nin-ib in the forthcoming Proc. A. O. S. 
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A STUDY OF THE TEMPLE DOCUMENTS FROM THE 
CASSITE PERIOD* 

By D. D. Luc ken bill 
T he University of Chicago 

E-kub of Nippur was one of the oldest and most famous 
temples of Babylonia. When the poet wished to impress upon the 
mind of his hearer the great antiquity of the world, he spoke of 
the creation and what went before as of the time when 

Nippur had not been built, e-kur had not been erected; 

Erech had not been built, e-anna had not been erected. 

The fact that the name of this temple became the ordinary term 
for temple is significant. It is not possible, however, to conclude 
from this that e-kub was the oldest sanctuary in Babylonia, f In 
fact, it is always dangerous to be speculating about “the oldest” 
in history. Edward Meyer J has drawn a more plausible con¬ 
clusion, namely, that e-kub, as its name “mountain-house” indi¬ 
cates, was the first ziggurat-temple, and became the type after 
which the other temples were modeled. 

It is not necessary here to go into the history of Nippur and 
e-kub. For this, cf. Hommel, Geographic , pp. 348 f. If Nippur 
ever did play an important part politically, it was before the time 
of Hammurabi. The period from which the documents under dis¬ 
cussion come lies more than half a millennium after this time. If 
we start with 555 b. o., the date of Nabftn&’id, and add to this date 
800 years, we get 1355 b. o. as the date of Sagarakti-Surias. 
Adding to this a minimum of 103 years (Buma-Burias 25, Kuri- 
galzu 23, Nazimaruttas 24, Kadasman-Turgu 16, Kadasman-Bgl 9), 
we get 1458 b. o. as the date of Buma-Burias (II), the contem¬ 
porary of Amenophis IV. But the date of Amenophis IV has 
been fixed at 1375-1350 b. c.** Historians have given up the 
attempt to use the dates furnished by Nabftn&’id. Here we have 
another instance where the date he has given us cannot be recon- 

•The documents discussed are found in Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur , 
Vols. XIV and XV of The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania , by 
A. T. Clay. 

fCf. Hilprecht, BE, XX, Part 1, p. vii and elsewhere. 

XSumerier und Semi ten in Babylonie n, pp. 32 f. 

♦♦Cf. Breasted, Ancient Records , I, p. 43. 
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ciled with the dates obtained from other sources.* Taking the 
date of Amenophis IV as our starting-point, we may date these 
documents c. 1375-1250 b. o. 

For the length of the reigns, and the order of succession of 
the Cassite kings mentioned in these documents, see Clay, TAN , 
XIV, p. 3.f Clay, TAN , XIV, 39, mentions Kurigalzu, the son 
of Kadasman-Qarbe, and Nazimaruttas, the son of Kurigalzu. 
From the “Synchronous History” (cf. KB , I, p. 197) we get the 
order: Burna-Burias; the “young” (fibru) Kurigalzu, his son; 
Nazimaruttas, father not mentioned. Weissbach (Babylonische 
Miscellen , pp. 5 f.) tries to locate Kurigalzu, the son of Kadas- 
man-IJarbe, in the Third Dynasty, by identifying Kadasman- 
0nrbe and Kadasman-Bfil (Kallima-Sin), not accepting the 
identification of Kurigalzu, son of Kadasman-0!arbe, with the 
“young” Kurigalzu. But there is no ground for making Kadas- 
man-^arbe identical with Kadasman-B6l. Hilprecht ( BE , XX, 
Part 1, p. 52) makes the Kurigalzu of these texts the son of 
Burna-Burias, but fails to assign any reasons. It may be merely 
by chance that none of the persons mentioned in the documents 
dated in the reign of Burna-Burias are mentioned in those dated 
in the reign of Kurigalzu; but this fact, in connection with what 
follows, is significant. 

In the document mentioned above, XIV, 39, one of the wit¬ 
nesses, Ekur-nftdin-sum, testifies that Ninib-n&din-abbi gave 
certain lands to his father; that his family held the land “from 
the time of Kurigalzu, the son of Kadasman-JJarbe, to the time 
of Nazimaruttas, the son of Kurigalzu.” Now, this Ninib-nftdin- 
afcbi appears as the next witness. It is therefore extremely 
probable that the reigns here referred to are consecutive. This 
will not allow the identification of the young ($ibru) Kurigalzu, 
son of Burna-Burias, of the “Synchronous History,” with the 
Kurigalzu of these documents, unless, as is possible, the author of 
the “Synchronous History” was mistaken in calling Kurigalzu 
the son of Burna-Burias. The contemporary evidence of these 
documents is of greater value for us than that of the later 
“Synchronous History.” The Kurigalzu of these documents is not 
the son of Burna-Burias, and their reigns are perhaps to be 
separated by a considerable number of years. 

•Cf. Mejer, op. ctf., p. 10. * 

fThe length of the reign of dagarakti-§uria8 should be 12 instead of 22 years; see the 
date of XIV, 139. 
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Just what were the means employed by the Cassite kings to 
keep in touch with Nippur and its temple is not clear. Perhaps 
we have in Innannu, Martuku, and others the civil officials of 
Nippur, to be compared with Sin-Iddinam of the Qammurabi 
Dynasty (cf. King, LIff ). No title was ever given this official 
in the letters he received from Hammurabi, but from the contents 
of these letters Mr. King drew the conclusion, doubtless correct, 
that he was a powerful official with a large circuit. The fact that 
Borne of the payments made to Innannu were made at places other 
than Nippur tends to strengthen the comparison with Sin-Iddinam. 
The kassft (see p. 304) were perhaps the officials who looked after 
the king’s interests in the flocks and herds connected with the 
temple. The other officials will be discussed as they occur in the 
texts. For lists of officials, etc., cf. “Names of Professions, etc.,” 
in the introductions to the two volumes. 

The large flocks and herds belonging to the high-priestess and 
inferior priestesses indicate that these were important ecclesiastical 
personages.* The kings of Assyria and Babylonia frequently 
called themselves the high-priests, sangft rabft, of the god. 
Doubtless they did in some instances perform the functions of 
high-priest, but in most cases the title meant perhaps as much 
as the title “Defender of the Faith” of English sovereigns. 
The b&rft, ftsipu, and zammeru priests are mentioned in 
these texts, but no sangtl. Perhaps the kings themselves held 
this office. 

These documents represent the highest development in Baby¬ 
lonian bookkeeping. In the TempeUUrkunden published by 
Reisner we have good examples of the bookkeeping of the old 
period. When the temple gave out grain, cattle, etc., for farming, 
the scribe wrote down the amount and kind of grain, or the num¬ 
ber of cattle, and put under this the name of the recipient. A 
number of such entries were written one after the other in columns 
which usually covered the obverse of the tablet. On the reverse 
were such entries as would not go on the obverse, and the totals. 
The whole document may be compared with a few pages from a 
daybook combined with one from the ledger. The system was 
crude, and the scribe was no doubt compelled to use other tablets 
to put down his figures to find his totals. The scribe of the 
Cassite period had a much simpler way of recording business 

♦For the laws concerning priestesses, cf. R. F. Harper, C#, Index, under “Devotee." 
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transactions. He would have treated the business described above 
in this way: A large clay tablet would have been taken, a general 
heading written at the top, and columns ruled off. The columns 
would have been headed with the names of the grain or cattle; 
under these headings would appear the amounts received. In the 
last column on the right, headed “name-list,” would be put the 
names of the recipients, and in the column immediately before 
this the total amount received by each person. Finally, at the 
bottom of the tablet the scribe would have put the totals of the 
different kinds of grain or cattle. (See below, p. 300, “The Flocks 
and Herds of the Temple.”) The pay-rolls (see below) furnish us 
other good examples of accuracy and simplicity in bookkeeping. 
The notes which the scribe added to such lists and rolls are full 
of difficulties for us, but they were quite clear to the bookkeeper 
of that age. In “receipts” the word “received” is frequently 
omitted. Again, in lists of payments it is frequently not possible 
to decide whether the payments are to or by the temple. The 
system of ^check-marks” (cf. p. 16 of the Introduction to Vol. 
XIV) helps us to determine this, but where these check-marks do 
not occur we are compelled to look for other evidence. This 
appears at times as imbur, “received,” placed after one or more 
names in the list. For example, XV, 4, is called a record of pay¬ 
ment of salaries by Clay on p. 57. But this may equally well 
refer to grain, wine, etc., paid to the temple as tax; cf. also XV, 
74, below, p. 312. Attention will be called to similar texts 
when they are discussed. Clay, TAN, XIV, 136, is interesting. 
It is a record of balances due. The ideogram ib-kid (see p. 296) 
is used to designate the remainder, or balance due. In XIV, 136, 
the word is rib&uu. lal-ni (?) has a similar meaning. 

How exactly the account of all the property of the temple was 
kept is seen from XIV, 108a, “1 pi of corn of the x $a tax, which 
Istar-riftt stole.” 

The documents will be discussed under the following heads: 
I, “The Legal Documents;” II, “The Property and Income of 
the Temple;” III, “The Disbursements of the Temple;” IV, 
“Miscellaneous Documents.” 

I. THE LEGAL DOCUMENTS 

For the nature of these documents and their relation to the 
archives of the temple see Clay, TAN, XIV, p. 2. 
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1. Adoption. —Clay, TAN, XIV, 40: For a translation of 
this document see Ungnad in OLZ , October, 1906.* 

On adoption, cf; MAP, nos. 93-99; and Ranke, BE, VI, 1, 
pp. 27 f. On p. 15, Ranke gives a list of the adoption documents 
of the Hammurabi Dynasty, published in CT. 

L. 4 = a-na ma-ru-ti ilki; cf. MAP, no. 95, 5. For su-ba- 
AN-Ti = ilteki, cf. ibid., p. 101. L. 5: Ranke (op. ciY., p. 29) 
calls attention to the fact that “the adopted ones are slaves.” In 
this document we seem to have a reference to the purchase of the 
adopted girl, the seven shekels of gold being the purchase price; 
cf. no. 7 below, where a number of men and women, and a child, 
are sold, the price of the men being ten shekels of gold, that of 
the women seven, and that of the child three. LI. 6, 7: If 
mutim were not written with mimmation, one would be tempted 
to read muti[sa] and refer to Cff, §§ 144, 146. Read fcarimuta, 
as suggested*by Professor R. Campbell Thompson. L. 12: 
Pal&bu, “fear, respect, obey;” cf. Prince, Daniel, p. 215. L. 15: 
Here we have the motive for the adoption. As in the case of other 
peoples, the Egyptians and Greeks for example, the Babylonian 
made provision for the hereafter. His children would perform 
the necessary funeral rites, and make the customary offerings to 
or for the dead. If he had no children, he legally adopted one 
or more; cf. ZA, XVI, p. 178,11. 24, 25. LI. 16-20: The usual 
formula used in adoption; cf. the cases in MAP and Ranke, BE; 
cf. further §§ 185-93 in Code of Hammurabi. A-mu-ut-sa. 
This determines the reading of the abstract noun from amtu, 
“maid-servant.” It occurs in Str. Cyr., 307, 9, as AMAT-ii-tu, 
and is usually read am tfi tu; cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , and Delitzsch, 
HWB . Delitzsch reads it so with a question mark. In 11. 8 and 
9 above we have AMAT-sa, which I have transliterated as amtltsa. 
L. 24: ur-bi = mitb&ris, “together, tlbereinstimmend.” in-pA- 
NE-ES = itmft; written in-pad-de-mes, CT, II, 40, Bu. 91-5-9, 
368; in-pad-de-es, CT, VI, 46, Bu. 91-5-9, 2477 A; in-pad, CT, 
IV, 49, Bu. 88-5-12, 721; it-mu-u, CT, VI, 49, Bu. 91-5-9, 
2518, and CT, VIII, 45, Bu, 91-5-9, 2173; cf. DAR, nos. 18, 21. 

B6l, Ninib, and Nusku, the patron gods of Nippur, are regu¬ 
larly invoked in the oath of these documents. In the documents 
from Sippar the gods invoked are Samas, Aa, and Marduk; cf. 

• My translation, which agrees in practicaUy every respect with that of Ungnad. was 
made a year ago. I have concluded that it is not necessary to add it here. 
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Ranke, BE, VI, 1. In OBI we have votive inscriptions of the 
kings of the Cassite Dynasty. No. 62: “To B$l, his lord, Kadas- 
man-Turgu presented (this) for his life.” No. 61: “For Ninib, 
his lord, Kadasman-Turgu, the son of Nazimaruttas, made this 
bright lapislazuli disk, and presented it for his life.” No. 58: 
An inscription, similar to no. 61, to Nusku, by Nazimaruttas, the 
son of Kurigalzu. 

The name Ina-Uruk-risat should perhaps be read Ina-Uruk- 
rimat. I follow Clay’s readings of the proper names, except where 
changes are necessary. 

2. Slavery. —On slavery cf. MAP, pp. 6 f.; DAB, pp. 8 f.; 
Ranke, BE, VI, 1, pp. 14, 19; Kohler and Peiser, BR, I; Johns, 
ADD, III, cap. vii; E. T. Kretschmann, The Slave Trade in the 
Time of Nabonidus (an unpublished thesis in the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania).* 

The statement made by Meissner and Daiches that the number 
of slaves in ancient Babylonia was not large, needs modification. 
Meissner draws this conclusion from the fact that relatively few 
slave-contracts have come down to us. This cannot decide the 
question. We do not have very many dowry documents, and yet 
we do not conclude that there were few marriages in Babylonia. 
The numerous laws referring to slavery in the Code of ffammurabi 
(cf. “Index of Subjects,” “Maidservant” and “Slave”) would 
argue for the opposite. It is probable that in Babylonia, as in 
Egypt, a large portion of the population were slaves, or, better, 
serfs attached to the soil. We have no means of determining their 
number. In Egypt, in the time of Ramses III (1198-1167 b.o.) 
the temples owned 107,000 slaves—that is, one person to every 
fifty to eighty of the entire population; cf. Breasted, History of 
Egypt, p. 491. It is not probable that conditions in ancient 
Babylonia were any better than in later Babylonia, when the 
number of slaves or serfs was certainly large. In the documents 
published by Clay, Murastl, X, the overseers (batri) of different 
classes of serfs are frequently mentioned. Most of these serfs, as 
their names indicate, were foreigners. They were, doubtless, the 
captives or descendants of the captives taken in the campaigns of 
the Babylonian kings. That similar conditions existed as early 
as the Uammurabi Dynasty is shown by King (LIff, III, p. Ill), 

♦An interesting parallel to the Babylonian slave-contracts is found on p. 47, K, of the 
Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan , edited by Sayce and Cowley. 
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who calls attention to “the public slaves, whose ranks were supplied 
from prisoners of war, and also probably from men of the native 
population who had been condemned to various periods of hard 
labor in the king’s service.” The Code of ffammurabi, § 117, 
shows us another way in which undoubtedly many persons were 
reduced to temporary slavery. 

Clay, TAN, XIV, 2: 

Transliteration: 1 m Tu-kul-ti- d NiN-iB. 2m Al-si-su-ab-lu-ut. 3m Ki- 
di-in- d Gu-la. 4f I-la-nu-u-tum ama-a-ni-mes. 5f Be-el-tu-tum assat 
m Al-si-is-ab-lu-ut. 6 V nam-mulu-gisgal. 7 ardu sa md BAl-ki-di-ni. 
8 i-na bit md BAl-kid-i-ni ka-lu-ma. ttmd NiN-iB-ba-ni mAr m Ilu-ip-pa-as-ra. 
»°u n>Ba-il- d NaM ses-a-ni. n a-na su-si-i nam-mulu-gisgal. 12 sa 
md BAl-ki-di-ni iz-zi-zu. 18 u a-ka-an-na ik-bu-u. 14 nam-mulu-gisgal 
li-si li-ru-ub. 15 a-na ba-la-ki pu-ut-ni. l6 ni-te-mi-id .... 17 nam- 
mulu-gisgal lu i-bal-li-[ik] 18 . . . . nam-mulu-gisgal 19 . . . . a na 
md BAl-ki-di-ni. "[i-nam-] din. [Witnesses, date and seals]. 

Translation: Tukulti-Ninib, Alsisu-ablut, Kidin-Gula, Ilanfituin, 
their mother, Beltutum, the wife of Alsis-ablut; five persons, the servants 
of BGl-kidini, were held in the house of BAl-kidini, and Ninib-bAnI, son of 
Ilu-ippasra, and BA’il-Nabti, his brother, have proposed to bring forth 
(hire) the slaves of B&l-kidini and have spoken as follows: “Let them 
come forth, let them enter (our service). We will be responsible (?) that 
they do not escape from us. If a person (one) is lost, or .... , recom¬ 
pense shall be made to B6l-kidini.” 

Owing to the condition of the text the translation of 11. 16 f. is 
conjectural. L. 7: ardu, singular appositive; cf. DG 2 , §167. 
B6l-kidini. a slave-dealer; cf. XIV, 1, 7, 8. kalft; notea differ¬ 
ent meaning in Cff , VIII, 71. For the ideogram nam-mulu- 
gisgal, Clay, TAN, XIV, 166, is interesting: 

Beltum, one of her sons, two of her daughters, total IV (written III 
by mistake) persons (gisgal) belonging to MArattfte; Kidin-Ninib, son of 
Attabuni, four of his brothers, five of his sisters, total X persons (gisgal) 
belonging to Kidin-Marduk; Bunna-Marduk, son of ... . b&uti, RabA- 
sa-Gula, his brother, the daughter of BanA-sa-Marduk, one of her sons, 
total IV persons (gisgal) belonging to Mftr-0iluni; Dilbat-bAni, four of 
his sisters, total V persons (gisgal) burat (cf. Muss-Amolt, DAL, p. 342) 
of Belani; the daughter of Gubbubb one of her daughters, total II per¬ 
sons (gisgal) ditto; .... etum, .... rika, his brother, total II in the 
power of (ina lit) Idin-Nergal; grand total XXVI persons, (nam-mulu- 
gisgal) in the city 0al(l). 

Clay, TAN, XIV, 7: 

Transliteration: 'kal m I-ba-as-si-ilu slmu 10 siklu burAsi. *kal 
m E-la-mu-u slmu 10 siklu bur&si- 3 sal Bur-bu-ru-uk-tum simu 7 siklu 
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burftsi. 4 sAL d Sin-a-bu-sa slmu 7 siklu burftsi. 5 sal Si-i-kab-ta-at 
slum 7 siklu burftsi. 6 sal Nu-bi-ma-tum slmu 7 siklu burftsi. 7 sal 
T i-pa-ar-sa-nam-rat slmu 7 siklu burftsi. 8 tue-sal-gab I-na-Ni-si-in-ra- 

bat slmu 3 siklu burftsi. 9 napbaru VIII nam-mulu-gisgal slmu | 
mana 8 siklu burftsi. 10 sag-amat-arad-ne-ne sa m d NiN-iB-na-sir. 11 u 
md NiN-iB-nftdin-sum. 12 itti m d NiN-iB-nftsir md NiN-iB-nftdin-sum mftrft 
* m Arnftl d Marduk. 13 lugal-e-ne-ne. 14md B6l-ki-di-ni mftr md NiN-iB- 

nftdin-abft* 15 in-si-sam sam-til-la-ne-ne[-su]. 18 120 se-gub slmu 
.... 17 rad Sin-nftdin-abG mftr .... 18 5 birum .... [slmu x 

siklu burftsi]. 19 m Uballitsu- d . . . . ^himftrftP 1 .... [slmu x siklu 
burftsi]. 21 m Iz-kur- d Nergal mftr m Nftr-ili-su .... 22 1 biltu 20 ma¬ 

na sipfttu slmu 5 [siklu burftsi], 23 m Ib-ni- d Amurru mftr m d Sin-karftbi- 
is[me] .... ^napbaru i mana 8 siklu burftsi in-na-an[ -lal]. 
“ud-me-da ud-a-ga-bi-sd m d NiN-iB-nftsir mftr m Amftl- d Marduk. w ses- 
ne-ne u tur-usne-ne a-na me-a-bi. ^a-na m I-ba-as-si-ilu u tdr-ne-ne 
inim nu-mal-mal. m inim nu-gi-gi-da-as mu d Bftl d nin-ib d Nusku. 
29 u Bur-na-bu-ri-ia-as lugal-e. ^ub-bi in-pA-ne-es. [Witnesses, 
date, and seals.] 

Translation: A man, Ibassi-ilu, at (lit. price) 10 shekels of gold; 
a man, Elamfi, at 10 shekels of gold; 5 women, Burburuktum, Sin-abusa, 
§l-kabtat, Nubimatum, Tiparsa-namrat, each at 7 shekels of gold; a girl, 
an infant in arms, at 3 shekels of gold. Total eight persons, the slaves 
of Ninib-nftsir and Ninib-nftdin-sum, at the price of i of a mana and 
8 shekels of gold. From Ninib-nftsir and Ninib-nftdin-sum, sons of 
Amftl-Marduk, their master(s), Bftl-kidini, son of Ninib-nftdin-abG, bought 
(them) at their full price. 120 gub of grain [at x shekels of gold] Sin- 
nftdin-ab&, son of ... . [paid (?)]; 5 young oxen [at x shekels of gold] 
Uballitsu-Marduk [son of ... . paid (?)]; 5 asses [at x shekels of gold] 
Izkur-Nergal, son of N&r-ilisu [paid (?)]; 1 talent 20 mana of wool at 5 
[shekels of gold (?)] Ibni-Amurru, son of Sm-karftbi-isme [paid(?)]. 
Total, £ of a mana 8 shekels of gold [ they] paid. Never in future days 
shall Ninib-nftsir, son of Amftl-Marduk, his (lit. their) brothers), or his 
(lit. their) son(s), for any reason have any claim or appeal against Ibassi- 
ilu and his sons. By Bftl, Ninib, Nusku and Burnaburias the king they 
have taken oath. 

For the price of slaves cf. XIV, 40, 1. 5, above. L. 8: 
mftrat irti, “child at the breast;” cf. Ranke, BE , p. 28. 
L. 10: sag-amat-arad(uru) ; cf. King, LI If, III, p. 133. King 
suggests that uru is “employed as a general word for slave, while 
amat indicates the gender.” A more probable explanation is that 
it means male and female slave, as one word; cf. lid-gud, equal 
to “cattle.” L. 13: lugal-e-ne-ne; cf. lugal-a-ni-ir, her master, 
CT ; II, 25, Bu. 91-5-9, 331; BAR, p. 81; MAP, p. 119; Ranke, 
BE, p. 19 = bftlisu. In CT, VIII, 27, Bu. 91-5-9, 320, we 
have the parallel be-el sag amtim, the master of the slave. 
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LI. 15 f.: The tablet is broken, but enough is left to give us the 
probable meaning. BGl-kidini is a dealer who buys the slaves 
for others, who pay the different commodities mentioned. 

L. 25: The usual introductory term is u(d)kur-ku. Here we 
have UD-ME-DA = matima, “at any time, whenever,” and ud-a- 
GA-Bi = ftmu arkisu. The meaning is clearly the same as 1 
that of the usual formula, ses-ne-ne, tur-ne-ne. It is to be 
noticed that only one of the owners of the slaves is mentioned in 
the formula. Both are thought of, and consequently the plural 
ses-ne-ne, etc. For the whole phrase we may compare, man-nu 
sa ina ur-kis ina ma-ti-ma i-za-ku-pa-a-ni igarruni 
(u-ni) lu nis6 an-nu-te lu-u apl6-su-nu lu ab^-su-nu sa 
itti m Lu-ku u apl6-su u ab^-su di-nu dabftbu ub-ta-u-ni, 
Stevenson, ABC , no. 7. L. 26: a-na me-a-bi. Probably to 
be connected with ekiam ; cf. DG\ §106, and translated “for any 
reason.” 

Clay, TAN , XIV, 1: 

Transliteration: '[1 si-bi-rum] u-tu raftt Ka-ra-du-ni-ia-a-as. a [x 
ammatu] la-an-su. 3m Tak-la-ku-a-na-Ka-mu-ul-la mu-ni. 4 itti m A- 

da-gal-pa-an-ili tamkaru. B m&r Bfibili ki sa Lu-ku-du ki . 
ki-di-ni. 7 m&r md NiN-iB-na-din-abG* 8 in-si-in-sam. 9 sam-til-la- 
bi-su. 10 20 se-gur gis-bar 5 ka. 11 slmu 5 si^hi burftsi. 12m I*na- 
E-kur-ra-bi id-di-in. 13 ukcr-ku [mclu-mulu-ra]. 14m A-da-gal[-pftn- 

ili]. ,5 tur-cs[ne-ne a-na me-a-]bi. ,6 inim nu[-mal-mal-da?]-es. 
,7 inim nc-gi-gi-?-es. 18 mu d B6l [ d nin-ib] d Nusku. 19 u Bur-ra-bu- 

ri-ia-as lugal. ^dr-bi in-pad-da-e-mes. [Witnesses, date, and seals]. 

Translation: One clrild (minor?), a native of Kardunias, x cubits in 
height^?), Taklaku-ana-Kamulla by name (his name), B©l-kidini, son of 
Ninib-n&din-ab6, bought at his full price from Adagal-pftn-ili, the mer¬ 
chant, a Babylonian of the city Lukudu. Ina-Ekur-rabl paid 20 gur of 
grain of the 5 ?a tax, the equivalent of 5 shekels of gold. In the future, 
man against man, Adagal pAn-ili or his sons, shall have no claim nor 
appeal for any reason. By B6l, Ninib, etc. 

L. 1: Restored from XIV, 128 a . L. 3: Kamulla; cf. Hom- 
mel, Geographic, p. 36. L. 6: B6l-kidini, slave-dealer; cf. 
above; here probably acting as agent for Ina-Ekur-rabl. L. 10: 
gis-bar 5 $a; cf. Clay, TAN , XIV, p. 5. It is hardly possible to 
translate gis-bar here as “tax;” cf. below under “Taxes,” p. 294. 
LI. 13 ff.: cf. no. 7, above. mulu-mulu-ra, “one against the 
other.” Usually the parties included in this term are to be sup¬ 
plied from the preceding text; here the first party is mentioned, 
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namely, Adagal-p&n-ili or his sons, but the second party, Bfil- 
kidini, is to be supplied. 

Clay, TAN , XIV, 128 a : 

Transliteration: '1 f si-bi-ir-tum u-tu mAt Ka-ra- d Du-ni-ia-as. 
2 1 ammatu la-an-sa fd Sukal-u-a mu-un-ne(?). 8 itti m Ku-ri-i mftr 
m Ba-bi-la-a-i. 4 sES-A-Ni-sa u itti f Ap-pa-ri-ti. 5 AMA-A-Ni-sa u 

itti f La-lu-ti. ® f Ia-u-tum mftr m Raba-sa .... 7 in-se-sam. 
8 a-na sam-til-la-bi-su. 9 1 ? ubat kab-rum k[i-i] 2 siklu kaspi. 
10 1 subat a-di-lum ki-i 2 siklu kaspi. 11 1 ? ubat ud-dd-tik-ne ki-i 2 siklu 
kaspi. 12 1 ?ubatfl ki-i 2 siklu kaspi. 18 6 ka saranu ki-i 1 siklu 
kaspi. 14 napbaru 9 siklu kaspi f Ia-u-turn. l5 a-na m Ku-ri-i u f Ap- 
pa-ri-ti. 18 u f La-lu-ti a-na slmi-[sa]. 17 id-di-[in]. 18f si-bi-ir- 
tum ib . . . . 19 2 f si-bi-ri-ti m [Ku-ri-i] .... “fla-u-ta . . . . 

[Witnesses, date, and seals]. 

Translation: One little girl, a native of Kardunias, £ cubit in height 
(her height), Sukalua by name, Iautum, daughter (written son) of RabA- 
sa . . . . bought from Kurl, son of Babilai, her brother, and from Appa- 
riti, her mother, and from Laluti. 1 kabrum garment at 2 shekels of 
silver, 1 adilum garment at 2 shekels of silver, 1 ud-du-tik-ne garment 
at 2 shekels of silver, 1 ditto at 2 shekels of silver, 6 $a of oil at 1 shekel 
of silver; total 9 shekels of silver Iautum paid to Kurl, Appariti, and 
Laluti as her full price. If the child .... 2 children .... Kur! .... 
Iautum .... 

L. 1: §ibirtum; cf. 1. 1, XIV, 1. This is the word used in 
the Code of Hammurabi for “minor.” Cf. also kal-la-tu 
9 i-bir-[tu], ZA , XVI, p. 174, 1. 39; also, CT , XVIII, pi. 15, 
K. 10089 {MVAG, 1905, 4, p. 4). u-TU = al&du. If 1. 2 con- 
tains no mistake on the part of the scribe, we have a very small 
child.* Unfortunately the parallel text is broken here, and con¬ 
sequently we can derive no help from that source. The word 
lftnu used in connection with slaves is discussed by Johns, ADD , 
pp. 519 f., and ADB ., p. 80. In the latter place Johns trans¬ 
lates lftnu as “perhaps stature.” It is used in connection with 
rd^H, which Johns finally makes approximately equivalent to our 
“foot.” LI. 4, 5: A-Ni-sa, Sumerian and Semitic relative; just 
as in 1. 8 a-na is repeated in su. LI. 9-13: For these garments 
cf. XIV, 157, where kabrum occurs, 1. 84. LI. 18-20 no 
doubt contained the conditions of the sale. It is to be noticed 
that in both cases, XIV, 1, and here, the slaves were natives of 
Kardunias. For Kardunias = Babylonia in Cassite times cf. 

•The tablet clearly reads as copied. Of coarse we cannot be sore about the “ cubit ” 
meant. 
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Hommel, Geographic, pp. 257, 289. Perhaps these cases come 
under the three-year law (, §117; cf. also §§ 280, 281). 
For the price, cf. XIV, 7. LI. 26 ff.: Thumb-nail marks of 
Kurl, Appariti, and Laluti, instead of their seals. It is of interest 
to notice that each person made five nail-impressions. 

Clay, TAN, XIV, 8: 

Transliteration: 1 ra DA’an- d Marduk mAr m Ap-pa-a-a-i. 2m Ar- 
ka-sa-ilu a-na mi-is-su-ti. 8 sa m d -Adad-ri-sa-su mAr amel Ni-suR. 4 il- 
ga-su-um-ma. 5m DA’an- d Marduk i-sa-lu-ma. ®su-um a-bi-su ki- 
me(?) su-um a-bi-su ul i-di. 7 su-um a-bi-su i-sa-lu-su-ma su-um. 
8 a-bi-su ia-a-nu-um-mi ik-bi. ®a-na pa-an m d Sin-nAdin-sum mAr 
m Adi-mati- d Marduk. 10 a-ka-am-ma ik-bi a-na te-ru-ub-ti-a. 11 te-bu- 
ku-ma a-ma-ti ul lu-um-mu-da-ku. 12 mftr m Gu-ub-bu-bi mftr m U-bar-ri 
il-li-kam-ma. 13 a-ka-an-na ik-bi. 14m Nftr-bGlit-A-GA-DE ki ses-a-ni a-bi-su. 
,ft i-na DAr- d nin-ib mi-it-ma ki-bi-ir. 16 u m Ikisa- d Adad a-bu-su. 
,7 i-na Dtlr- d NiN-iB ki u-si-ib. 18 u m d Adad-ri-sa-su a-bu-su 19 ... . 
u-a a-li-id. 20 ... . sa-a i-sa-lu-ma ul i-di-mi ik-bi. 21 md Adad-ri- 
sa-su m Arka-sa-ilu u-mi-is-si-ma. ^[aj-na m d BAl-ki-di-ni id-di-in. 
“ul ita-ar-ma. 24m Ar-ka-sa-ilu as-sum m d Adad-ri-sa-su. ^a-na- 
m d BAl-ki-di-ni ul i-ra-ag-gu-um. 

Translation: Dft’an-Marduk, son of Appai, took Arka-sa-ilu to be 
cleansed by Adad-risasu, son of the ni-sdr; and they questioned Dft’an- 
Marduk, and the name of his father as well as the name of his father he 
did not know. They asked him the name of his brother, and the name 
of his brother he did not tell. Before Sin-nAdin-sum, son of Adi-mati- 
Marduk, he spoke as follows: “I objected to my entrance; I was not 
consulted at all.” MAr-Gubbubi, son of Ubarri, came and spoke as fol¬ 
lows: “NAr-bGlit-Agade, his uncle, died and was buried in DAr-Ninib, 
and Iklsa-Adad, his father, dwelt in Dftr-Ninib, and Adad-risasu, his 
brother, .... was born, .... they questioned, and he said: “I do not 
know.” Adad-risasu has cleansed Arka-sa-ilu, and has given (him) to 
BAl-kidini. He shall not appeal the case. Arka-sa-ilu shall have no 
claim against BAl-kidini, because of Adad-risasu. [Seal of Arka : sa ilu.] 

The noun missuti, 1. 2, and the verb umissi, 1. 21, seem to 
indicate some ceremony of cleansing. L. 6: ki-me, a variant of 
kima; cf. TA forms. L. 10: terubtu perhaps refers to enter¬ 
ing into the service of some man; cf. XIV, 2, 1. 14. L. 23 is 
perhaps to be taken more literally, “he shall not return.” Adad- 
risasu evidently had some claim on Arka-sa-ilu which he relin¬ 
quished in favor of BGl-kidini. Arka-sa-ilu was then in the 
power of BAl-kidini, who, as we have seen above, was a slave- 
dealer. 
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Clay, TAN, XIV, 127: 

Transliteration: 'nam-mulu [gisgal] sa m Tari-bi m&r ra Ti-sa. a i- 
na al Es-si as-bu-ma, 3m Am6l- d Marduk m Ardu-nu-bat-ti is-pur-ma 
4 u-se-lam-ma i-na al Dfrr- d B6l6 ki . 5 u-se-si-im-ma m Ardu-nu-bat-ti 
*bu-us-su im-ba-as-ma im-bur. 7m Ta-ri-bu istu al Dtlr- d BGl6 ki . 8 us- 
si-ma a-tar sa-nim-ma. g il-la-ak-ma us-sam-ma. ,0m Ardu-nu- 
bat-ti is-sa-an-ni-ik. 

Translation: The slaves of Taribu, the son of Tisa, were dwelling in 
the town of Essi. Am6l-Marduk sent Ardu-nubatti to bring (them) up 
and make (them) reside in the town of Dflr-B6l6. Ardu-nubatti arranged 
the transaction and made the agreement with him. If Taribu goes forth 
from Dtlr-B6lG, goes to another place and dwells there, Ardu-nubatti 
shall be held (responsible?). 

L. 6: cf. ruabis putisu, Nbk 134. 4; cf. Tallquist, SN, 
p. 92. L. 8: a-tar, cf. Delitzsch, HWB , p. 42 abaztu(?) 
Clay, TAN, XIV, 129: 

Transliteration: *istu babu sa m Ki-din- d Gu-la. 2 adi mu-tir-ti. 
*ka-ab-li-i-ti. *massartu sa m Ta-ri-bi. 5 amel pita sa mu-tir-ti. 6 sa 
ki-li a-na mu-te-ir-ti. 7 us-sa-am-ma. ®it-ti sa-ni-im-ma. 9 id-da- 
ab-bu-ub-ma. l0 Ta-ri-bu. 11 . . . . da in-ni .... 

Translation: The “ watchof Taribu is from the gate of Kidin-Gula 
to the middle-doors. (If) the keeper of the doors of the prison shall go 
forth and speak with another, Taribu shall .... 

L. 2: Mutirti = mutir6ti, feminine plural of mutirru, sc. 
dal&ti, ‘doorwings.’ Taribu (cf. preceding text) is the respon¬ 
sible party of this document. This is shown by the fact that his 
nail-marks instead of his seal are attached. He was probably a 
slave-master who had charge of the slaves of different owners. 
Clay, TAN, XIV, 126: 

Transliteration: lmd Adad-ba-ni mftr md Adad-sum-llsir. 2f Sa- 
lit-tum mftrat m Ki-din-UL-MAs. 3 ama-a-ni. 4 kal m Man-nu-ib-ba-ak- 
dini-su ses-a-ni. 6 MArat m Kar-zi-ban. ®e-ge-a. 7 napbaru 4 kin- 
ni m Ilu-ba-ni. 8 mftr m Ia-u-ki. Am-mar-sa- d Adad. 10 u-ma- 

as-si. 11 i-na alu Gu-zal-lum-sa-ilu. 12 a-si-ib. 

Translation: Adad-bani, son of Adad-sum-llsir; Salittum, daughter 
of Kidin-Ulmas, his mother; a grown person, Mannu-ibak-dinisu, his 
brother; the daughter of Karziban, a bride; total 4, the family-servants 
of Ilu-bani, son of Iauki. These Ammar-sa-Adad shall free. In the 
town of Guzallum-sa-ilu they shall dwell. 

L. 4: kal, cf. XIV, 7, 1. L. 7: Kin-ni, “family;” cf. 
kinatftti of Clay, Muragtl, X, 115, and others; also XIV, 60, 
p. 35, of the Introduction to XIV. L. 10: U-ma-as-si, cf. 
XIV, 8. The document refers to a transfer of servants. 
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3. A case at law .—Clay, TAN , XIV, 39: 

Transliteration: 1 Di-nu sa m U-zi-su .... tig-en-na Nippur w . 
2m d nin-ib .... mAr m d NiN-iB-kln-pl-su. 3 u m E-KUR-nftdin-sum . . .. 
[ m ] Iz-kur-d nin-ib i-di-nu. 4ra E-KUR-nAdin-sum a-na dAnu ki-a-am ifc- 
bi. 8 50 se zAr i-na ugaru alu §a-ir-ri-e ki . 8m d NiN-iB-nAdin-ab-bi 
mAr m E-til-pu. 7 a-na a-bi-ia m Ilu-ra-bi a-bi-su i-ta-din. 8 is-tu Ku- 
ri-gal-zu mAr Ka-da-as-man-5ar-be. ®a-di Nazi-ma-ru-ut-ta-as mAr 
Ku-ri-gal-zu. 10 ab-bu-u-a i-te-tir-ri-su u ma-am-ma ul is-bu-us. 
11 m d NiN-iB-kln-pl-su mftr m d B£l-ni-su. 12 i-na Na-zi-ma-ru-ut-ta-as 

ekli sa-a-su. 13 i-ta-bal dAnu m d NiN-iB-nAdin-ab-bi i-sal-ma m d nin-ib- 
nAdin-ab-bi a-na dAnu ki-a-am ik-bi. 15 ekli itti ir-ri-su-ti m d nin-ib- 
ni-su. 16 a-bi a-bi-su it-ti ab-bi-e*su e-ri-is. 17 ul itti ekli bur-ku-ti 
na-ad-na-as-su. 18m Di-mab*di- d Uras a-bi a-bi-ia. 19 sa i-na Na-zi- 
ma-ru-ut-ta-as ekli sa-a-su. ^is-bu-su li-sa-lu-su. 21 dAnu m Di-mab- 
di- d Uras i-sal-ma. 22 m Di-mab-di- d liras a-na dAnu ki-a-am i^-bi. 

Translation: The decision which Uzisu .... the tig-en-na of Nip¬ 
pur rendered Ninib .... son of Ninib-kln-plsu and Ekur-nAdin-sum 
. . . . Izkur-Ninib. Ekur-nAdin-sum spoke to the judge as follows: “60 
acres of land in the fields of the city §a-irrA, Ninib-nAdin-abbh son of 
Etilpu, gave to my father, Ilurabi, his brother. From the time of Kuri- 
galzu, the son of Kadasman-Qarbe, to the time of Nazimaruttas, the son 
of Kurigalzu, my fathers cultivated (the land), and no one collected the 
s i bsu- tax. Ninib-kln-pisu, son of BAl-nisu, took possession of that field 
in the reign of Nazimaruttas. ,, The judge questioned Ninib-nAdin-abbh 
and Ninib-nAdin-abbi spoke to the judge as follows: “Ninib-nisu, his 
uncle, cultivated the field in partnership with his brothers. The 
burkuti was not given him with the field. Dimabdi-Uras, my uncle, 
who collected the si bsu-tax in the time of Nazimaruttas, let them ques¬ 
tion him.” The judge questioned Dimabdi-Uras, and Dimabdi-Uras 
spoke to the judge as follows: 

For some reason the rest of the suit was not recorded on our 
tablet. Owing to the fact that the text is not complete, it is not 
possible to restore the connection between the persons in the 
first three lines. LI. 10, 20: sabAsu. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , 
p. 1006, quoting KB , IV, p. 145, translates la isabbas “soil nicht 
geheischt werden.” The translation offered in KB is not this, 
but “korn .... steuer soil nicht eingetrieben werden”—shall 
not be collected. The translation in KB follows BA , II, p. 569. 
The word is no doubt to be connected with sibsu; cf. p. 296, 
below. L. 15: literally, “cultivate with cultivation.” L. 17: 
burkuti. For this word I would, with much reserve, offer some 
such meaning as ‘deed.’ For the kings mentioned in this docu¬ 
ment cf. above, p. 281. 
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4. Contracts .—Clay, TAN , XIV, 42: 

Transliteration: 1 dup-pi ri-ki-is-ti. 3 sa m In-na-an-nu. 3 a-na 
am6l rikkd p 1 . 4 u ka-zid-da. 5 ir-ku-su. 6 kurunnu ill ta-am-ma. 

7 gar (akftlu) ul ba-ni-ma. 8 i-na ba-lu m RabA-sa- d Nergal. 9 gar sikaru 
u me-ri-is-tum. 10 i-nam-di-in-ma. 11 i-na-du-u. 13 i-ba-ba-nu. ,3 nap- 
ba-ar. 14 si-ka-ri. 15 sa is-tu ar ba Arabsamna. 18 sa satti 1 kan . 17 a-na 
ka-ab-ri. 18 i-ka-na-ak. 

[Date and seals of the rikku and ka-zid-da officers.] 

Translation: The tablet of contract which Innannu drew up with 
the ribt u and ka-zid-da officers. In case the wine is not good and the 
bread is not clean, without (the consent of?) RabA-sa-Nergal, he (In¬ 
nannu) shall give bread, wine and new-wine, and they shall deliver 
them, they shall .... All of the wine from the month Arabsamna of 
the year one, shall be sealed for the kabri. 

L. 9: Me-ri-is-tum, the usual meaning is “planting.” Here 
perhaps an m-formation from the root of TDiTR; cf. the Sou¬ 
danese marisa , “date-wine” (Doughty, Arabia Deserta , p. 629). 
L. 12: Do we here have a verb corresponding to bukanu? 
L. 17: Kabri, cf. kapri, ‘cup’ (Muss-Arnolt, DAL , p. 423). 
Clay, TAN , XIV, 123: 

Transliteration: *1 alpu ri-it-ti ki-i [2 siklu burMl- 2 1 imSru 
ki-i 2 siklu bur&si. 3 it-ti m T&b-sil-li mftr m Ab-ta-a-na-ilu m d nin-sar- 
murassti-r^mu. 5 in-si-sam. ®a-na sam til-la-bi-su. 7 60 til-li-e 
samni ra-bu-ti. 8 ki-i 4 [siklu burftsi] i-di-in. 9 ul i-tar-ma mr JAb-sil- 
lum. 10 as-sum alpu imSru ul i-ra-gu-um. 11 u m d NiN-sAR-murassti- 
rdmu. 12 as-sum 60 til-li-e [samni ra-buj-ti. 18 a-na m TAb-[sil-li mftr 
m Ab-ta-a-na-ilu]. 14 ul i-[ra-gu-um]. 

Translation: One pasture-ox at 2 shekels of gold, one ass at 2 
shekels of gold, NiN-sAR-murasstl-rGmu bought from T^b-silli, son of 
Abta-ana-ilu, at their full price. Sixty large vessels of oil, valued at 4 
shekels of gold, he paid. He shall not have recourse (“Er soil den Kauf 
nicht rtickg&ngig machen”). Tab-silli shall bring no claim for (con¬ 
cerning) the ox and the ass; and NiN-sAR-murassft-rSmu shall bring no 
claim against r f ,fi -I > -silli for the 60 large vessels of oil. 

L. 7: Til-li-e, perhaps to be read tal-li-e, plural of tallu, 
“vessel;” cf. XIV, 163, below. 

Clay, TAN, XIV, 106: 

Translation: 30 gur of grain of the 12 $a tax, the portion of the 
city §armas, which B6l-mukln-aplu received from B&l-sululi, son of 
Belani, Mutakkil-Marduk, the scribe, son of Ilu-rabl, AmGl-Sin, son of 
Adad-rizfla. 30 gur 108 $a of grain of the 12 $a tax they shall pay, and 
their seals they may break. [Date and seals of Am6l-Sin, BGl-sululi, 
and Mutakkil-Marduk. Note stating that this is a duplicate tablet.] 
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Other contracts are: XV, 43: “3 gur of grain, at interest, 

out of the wages tax (gis-bar-se-ba) Pti-Adad, son of Ikkari, 
received. On the day of harvest he shall repay it.” XV, 82i 
“14 gur 72 #A, the portion of the full tax remaining unpaid out 
of all that he paid and delivered. On the day of harvest Restusu 
shall pay it.” (Restusu owed the temple a certain amount of 
grain, part of which he paid, the unpaid part becoming the 
amount on a note to be paid on the day of harvest.) XV, 142: 
“90 $a of as-an-na grain of the full tax, with interest to the 
amount of 66 #a of corn, was received by Likdisir. On the day 
of harvest he shall repay it.” XIV, 11: Takalti-Adad agrees 
(bu-us-su im-ba-as) to deliver a cow in payment at a certain 
time. In case of non-delivery he is to repay two cows. The 
beginning of the document has to do with a detained slave, 
ik-la-su. XIV, 38: “Cattle to the number of 5, for (?a-na, 
we should expect from) Sin-etilli son of Zabrum, Selibi received 
and tended (ib-ki?-id). Selibu shall take and deliver the 
cattle to Innannu. If he does not deliver them, he shall repay 
(i-ta-na-pal) x cattle.” XIV, 49: “2 gur 162(?) ?a of 
grain of the full tax, together with 2 gur 24 i£A, his share, which 
.... paid and delivered. On the day of harvest Sukal-abu- 
6ris shall pay to Martuki.” XIV, 98: Receipt of grain, 
which is to be repaid on the day of harvest and the debtor’s seal 
(tablet) broken. XIV, 41a; A promissory note, for arrears 
in interest (ib-kid har-ra) to be paid on the day of harvest. 
XIV, 119: Cattle contract. L. 3, a-pa-ar, “meadow.” The 
end of the contract gives the number of cattle to be repaid, i-ta- 
na-ap-pal, in case of losses, ba-li-ik-ti. 

II. THE PROPERTY AND INCOME OF THE TEMPLE 

1. The income designated as gis-bar, gal, 5 $a, 6 $a, etc .— 
This is discussed by Clay, Vol. XIV, p. 5. Under this head only 
those documents will be noted which clearly have to do with 
income. There are a number of documents, such as XV, 4, which 
may be statements of taxes paid to the temple, but which may 
equally well be taken as payments of salaries; cf. “Babylonian 
Bookkeeping,” above, p. 282. 

XV, 10: “Grain of the full tax, in the form of BAR-grain 
( So bar), flour, etc.” L. 4, col. 2, shows that flour was due, but 
not paid (lal-ni). The revenues were received from the town of 
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Zarat-IM, the neighborhood of the city (Nippur?), the soldiers 
($&bG) of Nippur; and as interest (ru-ub-bi-e) accruing from 
grain of the tab-ki tax; cf. XV, 29, 5, from which it seems that 
tabki, “poured out,” must refer to some use to which the grain 
is put, not to storing it. XV, 48: “Grain of the full tax, which 
Kisabbut received (mi-tab-bu-ru Perm. I, 2) from three persons.” 
The total is designated as salary for the rikku officer. XV, 54: 
Taxes received from certain towns. XV, 58: “#gub of grain 
of the full tax, #gur, wagon-hire, out of the grain of BSl-mukin- 
aplu, Ninib-muball4, and Banft-sa-Sukal brought from the town 
of Dtlr-Nusku.” L. 3, i-na libbi se’um sa. This is the full 
formula; frequently se’um is omitted. XV, 61: L. 5 shows 
that the tax came to the temple through Innannu. XV, 102: 
A list of towns and the revenues they paid to the temple. L. 7, a 
note, “In addition, 224 gur which (for?) ki-mu sikaru pl (bi-mes) 
^dal-tu.” LI. 34 ff., perhaps payments “up to the year 19.” 
XV, 149: Taxes in the form of flour, wine, and sheep paid to the 
temple by certain persons and towns. L. 144 gives the amount 
still due (ib-kid). XV, 159c; A list of towns and their revenues. 
XIV, 18: Payments of grain from certain towns. For the head¬ 
ing of the column of towns, cf. XV, 132, and perhaps XIV, 166, 
25. XIV, 24: L. 16, “besides 28 gur delivered as support 
for the temple (kurmat bit ili).” XIV, 26: “1 GUR 96 $A, 
unpaid interest on the full tax, which Kiditi and Eribi (owed and 
now paid?), together with 1 gur which was paid (on time?), and 
1 pi which Abiauti delivered” (sultl, the regular word for paying 
or delivering tribute or tax). XIV, 68: Receipt of sheepwool. 
XIV, 112 and 114 show how careful was the record of tax-collec¬ 
tions. The names of the towns from which the taxes came, the 
local agents who collected them, and in some cases the date of 
collection (no doubt when it was not the tax for the year mentioned 
in the note at the end) are given; finally the totals, the agent of 
the temple who received the revenues (mi-tab-bu-rum), and 
the date. 

2. Other kinds of revenues .—XIV, 31: “Year 19 of Kuri- 
galzu.” Six columns headed re-es busi, sib-sum, zittu u-du- 
u, ki-is-rum, napbaru, mu-bi-im. The reverse had a similar 
heading. R^s-busi, literally “first or best of property,” here 
means “first-fruits,” and is to be considered as a regular kind of 
tax; cf. Heb. rVtpfcP. Zittu (0 a-la ) u dfi, perhaps a tax on house- 
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hold goods, personal property in contrast to one on real estate; 
cf. lexicons under zittu and udtl. For udti cf. XIV, 51, 124, 
146; XV, 130,181, and the following. Kisru, “rent” or “hire;” 
cf. XV, 90, 48; 157, 27; XIV, 128. Sibsu; cf. Muss-Arnolt, 
DAL. A more definite meaning than “tax” cannot be determined 
from these texts. Other references to sibsu are found in the fol¬ 
lowing texts: XIV, 125: [seum] mab-ru-ma i-na Dtlr- d Sin 
tab-ku, satti 13 kan Ku[-ri-gal-zu?], “grain received and 
‘poured out’ in Dtlr-Sin, the thirteenth year of Kurigalzu (?).”* 
The grain is classified as sibsu and as-an-na. For miksu, 1. 14, 
see DAL , p. 538. L. 15, “in addition, 24 $a from the town 
Pa-tir(?).” XIV, 37: “Year 22 of Kurigalzu. Grain received 
and ‘poured out’ in Kartl-Bunna-Marduk. Sibsu, seed-grain 
and as-an-na, paid by the patesis of Erba-Nergal.” XV, 166: A 
list of grains, no doubt collected as revenue, including sib-sum, 
kisrum, as-an-na, tig-tur, tig-gal, and siblu. L. 19, miksu; 
see XIV, 125, 1. 14. XV, 47; see below, p. 317. L. 14, “1 gur 
114 $a, the sibsu of the town Nfir-Adad.” XV, 115; see below, 
p. 298. XV, 131: “Revenue (full tax) from the town Zarat-dflr- 
Gula, for the year 22. First-fruits, sibsu, kipfttu, as-an-na, 
sibsu, tig-gal, MU-Bi-iM.” XIV, 32: “Tax (telitum) of the 
year 19 of Kurigalzu. RGs-busi, sibsum, as-an-na, tig-gal, and 
zag-ui.” The word telitum has a more general meaning than 
“crop.” These documents make it evident that the word means 
“tax,” “revenue;” cf. sultl. The above text then reads: “Revenue 
for the year 19 of Kurigalzu, paid as first-fruits, etc.” XIV, 31, 
above, is the same kind of list with telitum implied as a heading. 
XIV, 33: [Telitum] satti 20 kan Kurigalzu. seum( ?)sibsum 
pa-rim-ma-tum (?), mabru, ib-kid. This text is important 
because from it we can determine the meaning of the frequently 
occurring ideogram ib-kid. We have three columns, the first giv¬ 
ing the amount of grain due as sibsum, the second the amount 
received, and the third the amount still due, that is, not received. 
That this is the correct interpretation is seen from the fact that 
the amounts in column 2 subtracted from those in columm 1 give 
those in column 3. The transcription of parimmatumis con¬ 
jectural, but it does not affect the correctness of the conclusion 
drawn. For the ideogram ib-kid cf. XIV, 26, 5; 33, 2; 92, 1; 
99, 49; 113, 5; 121, 4; 41a 1; 117a 9; XV, 6, 8; 19, 19; 30,2; 

•Cf. Introd. to Vol. XIV, p. 3. 
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46, 11; 64, 10; 68, 2; 82, 1; 106, 9; 122, 7; 141, 8; 155, 21; 
173, 6; 182, 9. XIV, 100: “The revenue classified as full tax 
from the town of Qamri for the .year 12, in the form of first-fruits 
andsibsum.” XIV, 141: “ . . . . 10 $a tax, revenue (te-lit) 
from the town of . . . . , as first-fruits, sibsum kisru and na- 
ab-bu-bu.” Nabbubu occurs here only; no doubt it is a form 
of revenue. XIV, 144: “x gur of grain of the full tax, classed 
as first-fruits, the salary of 4 rikku officers for the year 5. x gur 
as salary (aklum), 10 gur ‘poured out’ (tu-bu-uk-ku-u; cf. 
tabku) for 1 gur, 1 pi, 5 gur wagon-hire, x gur salary, x gur 
unpaid (lal-ni).” Tubuku ina 1 gur, 1 pi; cf. above, p. 295. 
XV, 10. Here again it is evident that tabftku is some business 
transaction. XIV, 146: “First-fruits, sibsum, udtl, and ki§- 
rum.” XIV, 79: “Grain classed as full tax which was paid by 
Martuku out of the revenue of the sowing of the year 22 on the 
estate of Ninib-aplu-iddina. 72 $a as wages of the potter, 72 ?a 
as salary of Adagal-p&n-Marduk, the gardener. XIV, 118: 
“Wagon (loads of grain), the revenue from Dflr-b3l6, year 5 of 
Kudur-BSl.” That §umbi here is to be translated as “wagon¬ 
loads of grain” follows from 1. 24, where Se z6r, “seed-grain,” is 
inserted. For the meaning of barbu, l. 9, cf. p. 308. This is 
the revenue from Ddr-b6l6 from the 10th of the 3d month to the 
5th of the 4th month, year 5 of Kudur-B6l. XV, 5: A receipt 
given by Am6l-bani for certain grain of the revenue classed as 
full tax, from the town of Zarat-ddr-Gula. For 1. 2 see below. 
The meaning of mu-is-ri of 1. 1 is not clear. XV, 59: 
“*®har-ra, tumru, prepared grain as full tax,” etc. L. 2, end, 
the Gis-sign takes the place of the usual mu-bi-im; cf. Br . 5707. 
L. 10, together with 48 5 a, instead of the ru-(sup)ga of the year 
5. Ki-mu here and in cases like XV, III, 14; 132, 5 seems to 
be a variant of kima; cf. XIV, 8, 6, kime. In XV, 196, 16 it 
is probably to be translated as “flour,” and in XV, 135, 7 either 
translation is possible; cf. below, p. 319. The reverse deals with 
taxes, telitu. 

XV, 91: Like XIV, 118, with additional lists. The tablet is 
too badly rubbed to determine the headings of columns 2 and 3. 
zag-ui-li-sar (written also zag-ui-li and zag-bi), siblu; cf. 
Meissner, Supplement, p. 71; there translated as “a prickly 
plant;” cf. references to MaklU 5, 32, etc.; cf. also Labartu ( ZA , 
XVI), II, 34; III, 56. In the latter instance it is written out 
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sib-lu-u. The word also occurs in the historical texts; see 
Muss-Arnolt’s DAL . The word is translated as “thorn” by 
Myhrman and others. This may be a correct meaning of the 
word, but from the passages quoted below it seems clear that 
zag-hi-LI-sar in these texts is a plant of value. As Tallquist 
has shown (p. 140 of MaklU ), the plants there mentioned are 
chosen because of the likeness of their radicals to those of the 
verbs used; cf. Zimmem, BBR , p. 223. The ideogram occurs 
also in the following texts: XIV, 18, in connection with as-an- 
na, etc., in a revenue list; XIV, 21, in a payment of flour, wine, 
onions, etc.; XIV, 24, similar to 18. L. 13 contains a note, 
bar-su-u; cf. Br. 5990; Delitzsch, HWB, p. 293; Muss-Arnolt, 
DAL , p. 341. The root has such varied meanings that one can¬ 
not assign any meaning here, in view of the context. L. 16, cf. 
above, p. 295. XIV, 34, like 18 and 24; XIV, 88, 1. 6; 
XV, 5, 2; 9, 2; 12, 4; 29, 2; 70, 5; 91, 2; 117, 2; 157, 1; 166, 
1; 170, 1. As-an-na, see Vol. XIV, p. 31, note. Ziemer (BA, 
III, p. 484) thinks it is equivalent to asn6, but his argument 
is by no means convincing, and we are no nearer a solution with 
this equation; cf. Zimmern, BBR, p. 220. The connection be¬ 
tween as-an-na and bututtu is seen from XIV, 77; 1 gur 30 
$A as-an-na gis-bar 6 ?A sa i-na libbi sa al Za-rat-dflr- 
d Gu-la a-na bu-tu-ut-ti ha-as-la-ma a-na a-bi nadnu 
(nu): “1 gur 30 5 a of as-an-na out of the 6 #a tax from Zarat- 
dflr-Gula, was ground into bututtu and given to the abi;” cf. 
XV, 35, 7. Bututtu is therefore a variety of flour ground from 
as-an-na; cf. XV, 53: as-an-na of. the full tax of Zarat-iM, paid 
to certain persons. For 11. 5 and 6 cf. p. 312. A note is added 
after the date, accounting for 90 #a of flour (kime) made from 
as-an-na grain of the full tax, which the “house of the seal” 
(blt-kunukki) sent to Nippur; 4 pi of flour (kime), 1 pi of 
flour (bututtum) received by Sin-napsira. Here we clearly 
have two kinds of flour made from as-an-na. For other kinds of 
flour see below, p. 300. As-an-na is a grain, and is a regular 
kind of revenue paid into the temple. 

Ag bal. XV, 115: “55 gur of bal grain, of the tax ‘poured 

out’ (tab-ki) in the town of Taribatum. Innannu received it 
from the hand of B^lsunu by order of Lussu-ana-nflr-B^l.” Out 
of it were paid amounts to certain persons. The grain is classi¬ 
fied under three headings: Tabki, “poured out,” salary tax, 
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and 10 £A tax. The only amount under the first head is 3 GUR, 
which was paid to the house of Innannu at Nippur. There are 
three entries under the second head: 7 gur paid to Allia, son of 
Lu§su-ana-ntlrisu, received by Ia-e(?)-a (as agent for the first); 

1 gur as wages (z6r?) of 2 patesis of Sin-issabra; 1 gur of 
har-ra grain (or perhaps interest) paid to Hunnubu. Belanu 
received 25(?) gur of the 10 ?a tax grain, and a note states that 
he received 8 gur 144 $a additional by order of Lus§u-ana-ntlr- 
B6l. L. 11 probably belongs to the same note, and gives the 
explanation of the extra grain paid. It was paid from the sibsu 
tax of the god of the zakiri. L. 13, “6 ?a to Innannu for 
fodder for his horse.” L. 14, u x gur for the measurer (ma-an- 
di-du).” L. 16, “6 gur to Takisu, fodder for an ass, and for 
wine.” L. 18, perhaps the same as 1. 11: “out of the sibsu of 
the god in the zakiri.” LI. 19, 20, “an amount paid out of the 
portion of Innannu.” L. 21, “90 ?a paid out of the portion of 
Martuku.” Or the ditto may refer to the portion of Innannu, 
and is to be translated, “Martuku paid out of the portion of 
Innannu.” L. 24, “3 gur 78 $a of as-an-na. the sibsu-tax of 
the zakiri of the shepherd, Abidutum and Isemutum(?) brought 
to the storehouse and gave it to Innannu (usambarum).” The 
meaning of *?zakiri is not clear; perhaps it is a wooden shrine. 
6 ®bal also occurs in XV, 144, 1. 6, with Se z6r, “seed-grain” and 
Ki-MU. Bal with grain occurs in Reisner, TU , in the sense of 
“aufspeichern.” 

Other grains given to the temple as revenue are the following: 
tig-gal; cf. above, passim; cf. also Clay, MurasH , X, sign-list, 
No. 179. This grain is also referred to in the Ritualtafeln , 
Zimmern, BBR , p. 225. tig-tur; cf. the same references; cf. 
XIV, 3a, 3, Se ma-ti; XV, 133, 2, and 150, 4, 3e NE and fie BE. 

XV, 97: Date. “The grain which was brought from the 
town of Tablas and put into the large gate (abulli) of the god 
Sulmu.” The grain was brought by the parties named. The 
large gates seem to have been used as granaries in Babylonia, 
just as they were in Europe in the times when cities were walled 
in. XV, 141: Grain brought from Dtlr-Nusku and perhaps paid 
out. L. 15, “flour which was brought from the open steppe(?)” 
(sa istu pa-an sGri(?) na-sa-a). The total received was 

2 gur, 18 $a; 24 $a were still due (lal-ni). XV, 17: Prob¬ 
ably a list of payments to the temple. L. 16, su-la-as-sum 
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= “delivered it for him.” XV 173: Grain received by In- 
nannu from two towns for the temple. In addition there is a 
payment, not belonging to the list, from another. L. 5 gives 
the total amount received, 1. 6 the amount unpaid; perhaps not 
turned over by Innannu. XV, 174, 175: It is not clear 
whether these are payments to or by the temple. The absence 
of the check-marks is in favor of the former. XV, 182: Pay¬ 
ments from certain towns. LI. 8 f., amount received, amount 
still due (ib-kid), and wages. XV, 196: Lists of grains 
received or still due (lal-ni). 

Besides the bututtum flour mentioned above, p. 298, the fol¬ 
lowing are found in these texts: XIV, 47: si-bi-rum, cf. XIV, 
117a, 1; si-ni-tum, cf. XIV, 117a, 5, and XV, 181, 8; ki- 
patu(?) flour, cf. XV, 181,6; pa-bi-du, cf. XIV, 117a, 2; XV, 
181, 5; si-gab-tak, cf. XIV, 117a, 3; ri-du, cf. XIV, 117a, 6; 
XV, 181, 3; su-AD-E (?), cf. XV, 181, 4; si-ib-ri flour, cf. XV, 
181, 7. For sibru, a grain, cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , p. 1005, 
and BA, IV, p. 305. To translate kin, sipru (cf. Br. 10753) 
and connect it with “Qtfj is rather a case of juggling with ideo¬ 
grams. That “Gtfj and sibru are to be connected is more 
probable. 

The connection of mun, XV, 181, 9 (cf. XV, 16, 8; 44, 20; 
64, 7; 147, 6; 169, 3), with these different kinds of flour makes 
it unlikely that it is to be translated “salt” (tabtu). For doubt 
as to whether it ever means “salt,” see Muss-Arnolt’s Dictionary . 
Here it probably represents some member of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

3. The flocks and herds of the temple .—XIV, 44: A list of 
persons and the sheep which they presented to (?) the temple. 
XIV, 52: The meadow (?) za-kur; date. List of 1 bull, 34 
full-grown cows, 4 three-year-old cows, etc. Total, 77 cattle 
(lid-gud-sun) .... ? and a quantity of butter. The cattle 
are in the hands of Gubbubi, and belong to the district (pibat) 
over which Nunakte has charge. This is no doubt a single herd 
of cattle, a number of which made up the larger herds of the 
temple. A list like that represented in XIV, 99a (see below) 
was made up of smaller lists like this one. The quantity of but¬ 
ter recorded corresponds to the amounts recorded in the last 
column of such a text as 99a. XIV, 137 : This tablet is badly 
broken, but enough of the text remains to show that it was an 
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inventory of a herd of 20 cattle, the butter due, and the names of 
the nftkidu, b&zannu, and kassh (see below). The seal of 
AmAl-Marduk is attached, which shows that he is the person who 
“took out” (i-ti-ik(?) ) the herd. He is to pay over the hides 
(tabsa), etc. (i-na .... 10 masku (?) i-nam-din, i-na 
. . . . i-na 100 . . . . sa it-te-ik, i-na 150 .... biniAtu 
i-na 170 .... ha-za-an-nu a-na . . . . su lid-gud-sun i- 
man-nu, b»-za-an-nu a-na . . . .su ulin . . . . am6l r6’u u- 
pa (?) -ka (?)-ru-ma (?) lal-ni ba-za-an-nu is-si-rum ). 
The latter part of the document is the contract with the temple. 
A man took out a certain number of cattle, was allowed a certain 
percentage for losses by death, etc., but was also expected to 
return a certain percentage by way of increase, and for the dead 
he was to return the hides, bones, etc. Cf. Clay, MuraM, X, 
pp. 23 ff., and Introd. to Vol. XIV, p. 26. XIV, 162 is another 
herd similar to XIV, 52. 

XV, 199: Lists of cattle with the names of the herdsmen in 
charge. The totals do not include the numbers after ta, unless 
those numbers are included in the numbers before it. These inser¬ 
tions are perhaps to be considered as notes, and refer to cattle 
which the man holds, but are accounted for in some other list. It 
is to be noticed that there are two sets of totals. In column 9 the 
totals of the herds in charge of the different men are given; and 
in 1. 14 the grand total of all the cattle, got by adding up the 
totals of column 9. Besides this there is a separate total of all 
the cows. The percentage of increase in flocks and herds is 
based on the number of potential females—cf. above. L. 15, cf. 
XIV, 99a, 5, below. 

Transliteration : 36 napbaru 719 birum na-kam-tum adi 2 sa MAr- m Ab- 
li-u u-ak-ki-ra adi 140(?) sa BAb-mi-ni adi 185 sa tamtim .... ^istu 
tAmtim u Dftr-ku-ri-gal-zu il-ga-am-ma id-di-na .... adi 21 sa m AmGl- 
Marduk im- d bu-ru-[ma] a-na .... 28 md Marduk-nAsir is-si-ir-su itti 60 

sa MAr m La-ki-it-zi-e(?)-la [im-bu]-ru-u-ma a-na h ikkarAP 1 u-za-’-i-zu itti 

30(?)_ ^ittiSOsaa-nasimua-me-lu-ti na-ad-nu itti 69sapa-te-si.... 

be bib 1 na-ad-nu itti 4 sa a-na m BGl-u-za .... “itti 13 bu-ul-lu-ku- 
tu e-li zi-kar u a-ra-ad sar-ri itti 1 sa a-na nikti d Istar pa-al .... 81 u 

29 masku su-lu-u kAt m d Marduk-nAsir 2 lal-ni masku sa nAkidAP 1 itti 
5 sa i-na satti 14 kan na-ad-nu su-lu-u. 82 1 pi-ik-du m Ta-ri-bi-ilu 1 pi- 
ik-du m 0u-za-lum itti 3 sa i-na satti 12 kan na-ad-nu su-lu-u napbaru (?) 
4 a-na e-si-ri-su. 33 26 birum sa i-na satti 7 kan istu t&mtim il-ku-ni k&t 
m d Marduk-nAsir duppi su-ma-ti ma-bi-ir is-si-ra-am-ma a-na mu-ub .... 
84 itti 19 sa m AmAl- d Marduk a-na mu-ub sa alu Ardu-BAlit ki ru-ud-du-u 
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[itti] 8 (?) sa md Nin-ib-mu-bal-lit i-na li'u-su .... 85 itti 12 sa 

m Iddina- d Nergal a-na mu-ub-su ru-ud-du-u itti sa 20 birum 160 gur 
seum sa 1 alpu 8 gur seum sa m Ib-ni- d KUR iddina (na) a-na . . . . 
33 25 birum sa Dtlr-ku-ri-gal-zu sa i-na satti 17 kan a-na e-ri-si u tu-ur-ri 
na-ad-nu itti 24 sa a-na ir-ri-si sa al Ardu-B£iit .... 37 i-na duppi 
sa al Ardu-B£lit ki sa-at-ru su-lu-u kAt m AmAl- d Marduk duppi su-ma- 
ti ma bi-ir is-si-ra-am-ma a-na m d Marduk-nAsir i-nam-din (in). “30 

birum sa istu tAmtim il-ku-ni(?) a-na MAr- m ki-lam-da-ku ka-an-gu a-na 
e-ri si u tu-ur-ri na-ad-nu duppi su-ma-ti [ma-bi-ir]. 89 is-si-ra-am-ma 
a-na m d Marduk-nAsir i-nam-din(in) 1 alpu MAr- m d Adad-sa-kim-ta 
i . . . itti-su i-nam-din(in) a-na m d Nin-ib-iddina(na). “birum sa 
i-na satti 15 kan istu tAmtim il-ku-ni itti sa 67 birum 536 gur seum sa 1 
alpu 8 gur seum sa m Dispu-E-kur i-si-ru .... 41 sa satti 10 a-na 

m d Marduk-nAsir ru-ud-du u 30 birum sa a-na ri-mu-ti na-ad-nu su-lu-u. 
“alpu co 11 su-gi sa i-na kAt amel pa-te-siP 1 mab-ru-u-ma a-na la-ta-ki pa- 
ak-du 2 m d Marduk-nAsir 2 m d Nin-ib-mu-bal-li-it. 43 1 m AmAl- d Mar- 
duk 1 m 0a-an-bu 1 m Mu-kal-lim napharu 7 alpu col! su-gi a-na la-ta-ki 
pa-ak-du u-kab (?)-ba? 44 15 birum sa a-na pa-te-siP 1 u ba-za-na-ti i-na 

satti 5t kan lipru a-na e-ri-si u tu-ur-ri mab-rum duppi su-ma-ti-su-nu 
m Ab-iddina (na)- d Marduk [ma-bi*ir]. “is-si-ra-am-ma i-nam-din. 

Translation: Total, 719 young oxen [or perhaps to be read simply 
“cattle” in all cases], the property [literally “treasure”] of the temple(?). 
In addition, 2 which MAr-Abliu bought(?); in addition, 140 belonging to 
BAb-mini (Gate of numbering . . . . [x] from the sea (country) and 
Dtlr-Kurigalzu brought and gave . . . . ; in addition, 21 which AmAl- 
Marduk received and gave to [x] ... . which Marduk-nAsir collected 
for him(?); together with 60 which MAr-Lakitziela(??) received and dis¬ 
tributed among the farmers; together with 30 ... . together with 30 
which were given for the purchase of men; together with 69 which the 
patesis of ... . gave; in addition, 4 which to BAl-uza . . . . ; in addi¬ 
tion, 13, apportioned among (?) the men and servants of the king; together 
with 1, an offering to Istar .... and 29 hides delivered by Marduk- 
nAsir (2 hides short), the hides due from the herdsmen, together with 5 
which were paid and delivered in the year 14 [cf. XIV, 136, 14,27]. One 
herd(?), Taribi-ilu; 1 herd, Huzalum; in addition, 3 which were given 
and delivered in the year 12. Total (?) 5(?) for gathering(?) by? ... . 
Twenty-six young oxen which were brought from the sea (country) by 
Marduk-nAsir in the year 7; when he receives the tablet with the names, 
he shall inclose it(?) [or perhaps, “check it up”] and to .... In addi¬ 
tion, 19 which AmAl-Marduk drove to the city of Ardu-BAlit .... In 
addition, 8(?) which Ninib-muballit wrote on his tablet [that is, made an 
inventory of them on his tablet] .... In addition, 12 which Iddina- 
Nergal drove to him (to Ninib-muballit?), taking, in addition, 160 gur 
of grain for 20 oxen, 8 gur per ox, which Ibni-KUR gave for .... 25 
young oxen, belonging to the town of Dtlr-Kurigalzu, which were given 
in the year 17 for farming and turri. Together with 24 [given] for the 
farming of the town of Ardu-BAlit, .... on the tablet of Ardu-BAlit 
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the account of them is written, they were delivered by AmAl-Marduk. 
When he receives the tablet with the names, he shall inclose it(?) [or 
perhaps, as above] and give it to Marduk-nAsir. Thirty young oxen 
which were brought from the sea (country) and given to MAr-Kilamdaku, 
the notary, for farming and turri. When he receives the tablet with 
the names, he shall inclose it(?) [or perhaps, as above] and give it to 
Marduk-nAsir. One ox MAr-Adad-sakimta [gave] .... with it he shall 
give to Ninib-iddina. The young oxen which were brought from the 
sea (country) in the year 15, together with these 67 oxen 536 our of 
grain, 8 our per ox, the grain Dispu-Ekur gathered . . . . [x young 
oxen] of the year 10, driven to Marduk-nAsir, and 30 young oxen which 
were paid and delivered, for salaries. Old oxen which were received 
from the patesis and kept for ....(?) 2, Marduk-nAsir; 2, Ninib- 
muballit; 1, AmAl-Marduk; 1, Hanbu; 1, Mukallim; total, 7 old oxen 
kept for ... . (?). Fifteen young oxen which were received in the year 
5, for the patesis and bazannu, as wages for farming and turri. When 
Ab-iddina-Marduk receives the tablet with their names, he shall inclose 
it(?) [or perhaps, as above] and give it over. 

The reverse of this tablet gives the sources from which the 
temple received its herds, and the disposal made of them. Most 
of the large herds owned by the temple no doubt were received 
in payment of taxes, or as gifts. These herds were then hired 
out and brought in a large revenue. 

The rendering of isiramma is uncertain. “Inclose it” was 
given in view of esiri sa duppi; cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , and 
Delitzsch, HWB. On the other hand, it seems as though the 
alternative translation offered would fit the context better; cf. 
XIV, 99, which follows. 

XIV, 99: “The numbering of large and small cattle which? 
Bal . . . . ” (mi-nu lid-gud-sun u §£nu sa md BAl ....). 
Then follow the lists of bulls, cows, etc., and at the right-hand 
side no doubt stood the names of the herdsmen in charge. Occa¬ 
sionally we find a line where no numbers are recorded, but the 
words ul i-ti-ik, “he did not take out,” are inserted. This 
means that the herdsman did not take out any cattle at that time. 
L. 16, “In the year 11 of Kadasman-Turgu, in addition, his large 
cattle inspected (? it-ta-an-ba or ma-ar) at Nippur.” This 
note may be incomplete and is consequently more obscure than 
such notes usually are. L. 23, “In addition, 3 full-grown cows 
and 1 three-year-old cow, belonging to Ilu-mabbi. In addition, 
1 full grown cow and 12 calves belonging to as.” Notes like 
these seem to bear out the translation of adi as ‘in addition.' 
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At the head of this tablet stands the name of Bfll . . . . , who 
had charge of the flocks and herds. To the side belong the 
names of the herdsmen who tended the herds. The numbers 
after adi perhaps represent the cattle or sheep belonging to 
another overseer, but at the time of counting in the care of these 
herdsmen. L. 31, m Gi-mil-lum i-si-ra dup-pi su-ma-a-ti 
i-na gi gur-im-ma kam-sa-at; cf. below, p. 308. 

Rv. 36 In addition, 19 which he took out; in addition, 4 cows; in addi¬ 
tion, 87 three-year-old oxen, etc. “Driven [to some town] and sold 
[literally, business conducted, nikasu ipsu], together with 4 which 
were taken to Nippur, and received by Irimsu-Ninib; together with .... 
37 and 50 hides, as many as he received, he delivered (50 masku ma-la 
il-ka-a su-lu-u). ^In addition, 19, which he took out; in addition, 
4 cows, together with 40 young oxen, which through Istar-nisu in the 
year 12 were .... 40 were taken and received by Irimsu-Ninib, together 
with 20 which were overdue (lal) and collected (is-ru; cf. XV, 199 
above) in the year 13 and to .... 41 11 four-year-old oxen, 13 three- 
year-old-oxen, etc., total 32. 42 In addition, 24 which he took out; in 
addition, 8 cows, together with 11 which were due from the year 13 (itti 
11 sa i-na satti 13 lal ma), these he gathered and drove to the dis¬ 
trict of ... . (is-ru-ma a-na pi-ba[-at ( ) ru-ud-du-u]) [cf. 1. 40 
above]. 43 42 young oxen, which were received from Istar-nisu in the 
year 12, and (driven) to Nippur. 44 42 oxen, sA(B)-ocDof 6 fields (bar-be, 
cf. below, p. 308) of the city of Tukulti-BSlit. 45 48 oxen, sa(b)-gud of 9 
fields (bar-be) of the patesis of the new-land(?) aroimd the towns of 
Kftr-B6l and .... 46 43 oxen, sa(b)-gud of 7 fields (bar-be), together 
with 5, which Gimillum received in the year 13. 47 6 oxen, sa(b)-gud for 
badali, in the possession of Gimilli; in addition, 1 which SubarA re¬ 
ceived from .... 43 ... . and 1 two-year-old cow, a small one (? ta- 
bu-u) sa si-ma-at uz-ni pa-al-tu. 49 4 young oxen, still due as 
per contract (? ib-kid ri-ik-si), through Ninib-n&din-sum they shall be 
.... on the 5th of the 12th month. 

L. 50: From here on we have the accounts of the small cattle. 
LI. 51-54 state that no flocks were taken out since the fourth 
year of Kadasman-Turgu. L. 65, 44 ... . small cattle of the 
increase (si-bi-ti) of the town of Tukulti-B&l and . . . . ” L. 
65 ... . the tablet with the names i-na gi gur-im-ma; cf. above. 

XIV, 99a: This document gives a list of the cattle in the hands 
of certain herdsmen, nftkidu, b&zannu, and kassfl. The 
nftkidu (ipb) w T as the actual herdsman. The b&zannu was of 
higher rank and had charge of a number of nftkidu; cf. XV, 90, 
109, 128, 199; XIV, 99a, 123, 137; and Godbey, Officials , p. 34. 
The kassfl was probably the royal overseer. That they were the 
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representatives of the Cassite kings is perhaps to be seen in their 
names, Kilamdu, Sadbarbu (XV, 6, 3), etc. L. 4: Totals, sum¬ 
ming up the number of cattle in the pi-bat of Ilu-abu-iddina. 
The pibat was, no doubt, the district of which Ilu-abu-iddina 
had charge. This does not conflict with the explanation of the 
office of the kassfl. The Cassite Dynasty left the local govern¬ 
ment in the hands of Babylonians, naturally such as were loyal 
to them. But this does not exclude the possibility that they had 
men of their own nationality stationed over the country, who would 
look after their interests and see that the taxes were properly 
paid. We have a parallel to this in Egyptian history; cf. 
Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 162; cf. also p. 494 for the herds 
of the temple. The meaning of lam-ma-nu, 1. 5, is not clear; 
cf. XV, 199, 21, 22, below. 

The second series of totals, 1. 7, make up the pi-bat of Samas- 
n&din-ab6. LI. 8 and 9, “besides 3, which he took out;” cf. 
XIV, 99. ul i-ti-ik, cf. ibid. “In addition, 1 tab-kir-ti,” see 
p. 306, below. “In addition, 15 two-year-old oxen from B&bmini, 
year 11. In addition, 2 cows, and 5 zi-ga (taken away?). Hides, 
as many as he received, he delivered.” L. 11: “10 six-year-old 
oxen, for carrying the salary (in grain, etc.) of the rikku and 
ka-zid-da officials. They are in the care of §amas-n&din-ab&.” 
L. 12: “14 ditto, in the charge of Ilu-abu-iddina.” L. 13: 
“Total, 329, (the herd of) the high-priestess.” LI. 17 ff. con¬ 
tain notes to the preceding lists: “16 six-year-old oxen, etc.; 
total, 83 young oxen, the property (na-kam-tum; cf. above) of 
M&r-Dini(ni)-Samas, in the hand of B&l-b&l-nis&su.” The pre¬ 
ceding totals make up the pibat of B&l-b&l-nis&su. “In addition, 
55 which he took out; 11 cows; 15 two-year-old oxen from B&b¬ 
mini, year 11; 24 one-year-old oxen and 1 cow. which were exam¬ 
ined (inspected, counted?) in K&r-B&l-mat&ti” (bu-uk-ku-ra 
bak&ru; cf. Aramaic ip3, and XIV, 168, 1. 55, XIV, 128, 1. 2, 
trn. If taken from pak&ru, it would have to be translated 
“reclaimed”). L. 19: “together with 16 hides of the dead-cattle 
(bi-ri-ga = mikittu; cf. Clay, Vol. X, p. 23), as many as he 
received, he delivered.” L. 20: “12 oxen sa(b)-gud; in addition, 
4 which B&l-mukln-aplu gave to Ntir-Samas in the 10th year of 
Kadasman-Turgu. They are in the hand of B&l-b&l-nis&su.” Cf. 
1. 17 above. §a(b)-gud occurs in Reisner, TU; see Wdrterver - 
zeichniss , and cf. XIV, 99, 44 ff. The reverse contains lists of 
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small cattle, the totals making up the pibat of §amas-n&din-ab6 
and B&l-bSl-nis&su. The last two columns contain the number of 
talents, mana, etc., of wool (?) from the sheep; cf. Clay, Vol. X, 
p. 23, from which we see that wool, hides, sinews, etc., were the 
regular products from flocks and herds. L. 30: “28 (za-bit-ti, 
cf. above), the increase of the year 11, together with 68 ... . 
and zi-ga (cf. above). (Total) 28 delivered for salary (ak-lu), 
up to the 28th of Arabsamna. In addition, 16 the increase 
(za-bit-ti) of the year 11, together with 6 (paid) as salary and 
zi-ga; and 3 hides, as many as he received, he delivered.” L. 32: 
“ . . . . 202 of the increase (si-be-e-ti) of the years 10 and 11,” 
that is, which are the increase of these years. The translation of 
§i-bit-ti, za-bit-ti, and si-be-e-ti as “increase” is offered 
with reserve. L. 33: “Totals, the flocks of the high-priestess.” 
LI. 35 ff.: Similar lists, making the pibat of BGl-bGl-nisGsu. “In 
addition 21, the increase of the year 11, together with 16 ki-is- 
bu” (perhaps to be read, “less* 16, which were killed?”). L. 46: 
“The numbering of the large and small cattle of the priestesses, 
for the year 11 of Kadasman-Turgu.”f 

XIV, 168: A list similar to the foregoing. The heading is 
broken off, but the three lists of names are doubtless those of the 
n&kidu, the bazannu, and the kassfi. As in 99a, obverse, 
there is a list of gub and #a of butter. L. 15, end of a note: 
“ . . . . which (is) at the disposal of (before) the pibati of the 
young oxen; .... in addition, 5 as a peace-offering (?)sul-ma- 
ni.” Perhaps 99a, 1. 5, should be read sul-ma-ni. L. 15, right, 
presents (peace-offerings, sul-ma-na-tum) from the year 6 to the 
year 9.” L. 16, right: tab-ki-ir-tum sa ma-du-tu u-pa-ak- 
ki-ru-ni, “the herd which many (a multitude?) herded (??), 
[cf. bukkura, above] and large cattle which belong to Ina-Ekur- 
balfttu,” duppi sumati (mu-mes) i-na gi gur-im-ma ka-am- 
sa-at; cf. below, p. 308. L. 18: “the herd (tab-ki-ir-tum) of 
(from) the sea-country.” L. 20 begins a new list with nftkidu 
only, in charge. L. 21, “Total, 60 cattle the property (na-kam- 
tum) of Zabru.” L. 22, notes: “6, which he took out; in addition, 

•One would naturally expect EN = adi to mean “thereto,” “added,” and TA = i£tu, 
“therefrom,” “subtracted.” But after taking all the passages into consideration it was 
decided that adi should provisionally be translated “ in addition,” and TA=i tti, “together 
with.” 

fCf. XIV, 89, a list of flocks belonging to the high-priestess (nin-dingir-gal) and 
the inferior priestess (nin-dingir-tub), with the names of the men in charge. The column 
of names is headed z a - k A r( 1) -1 u m. Do we here have the Semitic equivalent for mu-bi-imT 
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51 from B&b-mini, year 11; in addition, 3, the herd (tab-kir-tum) 
of M&r-Ina-Ekur-bal&tu, from the sea-country, together with the 
cows brought(?) from the city Suri [reading istu al Su-ri li-ku- 
nim]. Cows for Ibnuti, for the district (pi-ba-[atj) .... 
[duppi] su-ma-a-ti . . . .” Cf. below. L. 23: “7 large cows, 
etc., which are at the disposal of the pi bat i of the young oxen 
. . . . [accounted for] in the account-tablet for the year 1, driven 
to the .... of the town of K&r-banuti,” (sa i-na pa-an pi- 
ba-ti sa birum .... i-na[dup-]sa-ra( ?) sa satti 1 kam 
a-na mu-ub mu(?)-ri-su sa al Kar-ba-nu-ti ru-ud-du-u). 
L. 24: i-na bu-di a-na sarri nadnu (nu) itti 3 birum a-na 
mu-ub .... (?) .... ru-ud-du-u itti 1 ak-lu u 8 masku 
ma-la il-ka-a su-lu-u: “Given to the king as per contract ( ?) 
[some number to be supplied at the beginning of the line], together 
with 3 which were driven to ....(?) ; together with 1 for salary; 
and 8 skins, as many as he received, he delivered.” L. 25: “7 
cows, (ceremonially) clean ( ? ellitu, azag-ga), Nergal-abu-iddina 
ki-mu [see 1. 44] Mftr-za-ki-ri, etc.” L. 26: “These make up the 
pibat of the governors, bazan&ti.” L. 33: “1 three-year-old ox 
....(?).... belonging to Ninib-B&ni, together with x (?) which 
were accounted for in the account-tablet for the year 10. One 
two-year-old cow belonging to Taribi,ditto, which is in the account- 
tablet, ditto. These are in the hand of JJumbanapir at B&b- 
mini in the year 12.” L. 34: “3 large cows which were accounted 
for in the account-tablet of the year 10, under the name [i. e., as 
belonging to] ( ? mu) Hunnuni and given in the charge of Nusku- 
n&din-sum (a-na md Nusku-n&din-sum pa-ak-da); in the year 
11 he did not take them out for esiri. Iamu received them from 
Lultamruti.” L. 36: “In addition, 10, which he took out; 1 calf 
(? isten a-lit); in addition, 7 two-year-old oxen, at B&b-mini, 
year 11; together with 11, which Irimsu-Ninib divided with his 
partner, (a-na su-ta-pi-e .... u-za-i-zu) in the year 11; 
and 4 skins, as many as he received, he delivered.” L. 37: “20 
oxen sa(b)-gud of 5 fields (bar-be, see below) of the patesis. 
They are in the possession of Irimsu-Ninib.” L. 37: “6 ditto 
belonging to (his) partner, in the possession of ditto.” L. 38: 
“19 young oxen; in addition, 10 from Bunna-Gula, and 6 from 
Rabft-sa-Nergal, Irimsu-Ninib received in the year 11 for himself 
and partner; they are in the hands of ditto (Irimsu-Ninib), of the 
house, estate (bit) of Ninib-aplu-iddina” (cf. XIV, 131,17). L. 43: 
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“5 (two-year-old) oxen; in addition, 1 e-si-ir-ti; 3 (cows); in 
addition, 1 ditto (esirti), etc., which were accounted for in the 
account-tablet for the year x, under the name [cf. above, 1. 34] of 
Nusku-zGr-iddina.” L. 44: “The herd (tabkirtu ?) of Zabru, 
ki-mu [cf. 1. 25], Ninib-musallim, in the hand of Bunna-[Gula].” 
L. 45, like 1. 36. L. 51: “Totals, making up the pit at of 
Rabft-sa-Nergal.” L. 52: lists of asses, 3, 2, 1, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 
1-year-olds; harnesses, ( ? tillu) n&kidu, bazannu, and kassfl. 
L. 55: “ . . . . which were inspected (bu-uk-ku-ra [cf. XIV, 
99a, 1. 17 above]) in the year 1. The tablet of the names with 
. . . .” This note shows that the phrase i-na gi gur-im-ma (cf. 
above, p. 304) consists of the preposition ina and perhaps the 
word kftnu, “reed,” with a verb. One would expect the over¬ 
seers to receive tablets from the temple occasionally, giving the 
number of cattle which were let out and the names of the men in 
charge. The overseer would receive such a tablet, check it up 
after going over the flocks and herds, and return it to the temple. 
This may be what the phrase implies. It is offered merely as a 
suggestion; cf. the following: L. 58: .... a-na ma-ba-ri-e 
bu-uk-ku-du duppi su-ma-a-ti i-na k&t(?)u-di-e sa bar- 
rftni kam-sa-at. None of the meanings assigned to kam&su 
seems to fit in this phrase. Ud6 sa barr&ni, “utensil for the 
road,” “traveling-bag(?),” or some such meaning, must be 
assigned. The word dup-sa-ra is new. It is related to dub- 
sar just as musaru is to mu-sar. Its meaning is clear. The 
word esirti gives difficulty. We have esiri in the documents 
which have to do with cattle. XIV, 131 perhaps gives the 
explanation of the word. This document gives a list of lambs 
and kids which make up the e-sir-tum of the high-priestess. 
This may mean the “flock,” but it is more likely that it refers to 
the increase, lambs and kids, from the flock. Ana esiri may 
then mean “for breeding.” Q.arbu and ki-mu: For these words 
the following is significant: XV, 144: “As-an-na grain, the full 
tax, which Martuku received for seed ( §e z6r), sowing, in Dtlr- 
Nusku, from Marduk-n&din-sum, son of Irimsu-Ninib. It was dis¬ 
posed of as follows: 10 gur for the ki-mu of M&r-Airi, 5 gur for 
the ki-mu of Ibni-Uruk, 4 and 10 gur for 8e bal of Etil-pl-Ninib, 
2 gur for the sowing of 2 qar-bu of Martuku, 2 gur for the sow¬ 
ing of Nusku-ibni, 18 gur for 9 ijar-bu of B^l-mukin-aplu, 90 
seed-grain which Libur-nadinsu received in Zarat-IM.” In XIV, 
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56a we have a series of payments of salaries, wages, etc. L. 4, 
“for fodder for 50 oxen.” L. 6, “for the seed-grain (i. e., sowing) 
of 10 ear-bu of the patesis.” In view of these passages, as well as 

XV, 144; XIV, 50, and XIV, 99, it would seem as though barbu 
must mean a field of some kind; cf. XIV, 118, above; also barbtlti, 
used of fields, Johns, ADD , III, p. 131. Johns translates the word 
“waste,” or “cropped,” stubble-land. In the Labartu texts ( ZA , 

XVI, p. 176) we have a reference to this word in an oath by the 
kak-ki bar-bi ba§bi z6ri, the implements of the field and the 
seed-pot. If 1. 45 of 99 above is correctly translated, the li-me-ti 
es-se-ti might point to a meaning like “newly reclaimed land.” 
The more general word “field” has been used in the above trans¬ 
lations. The use of ki-mu in XV, 144 and XIV, 99, 1. 28; 168, 

I. 25, and the above passages, points to a similar meaning of “field” 
or “estate.” On the other hand, XV, 196, 16 and 135, 7, must 
contain a different word. 

XIV, 132: “[The numbering] of small cattle which . . . . 
Marduk, the king’s chief officer ( am6l sAG sarri), witnessed, (u- 
kin-nu) in the year 6 of Sagarakti-Surias, and in the year 7 sa- 
pl-ki-ni .... [The break comes at the beginning of 1. 3 and 
makes a translation impossible], and the dead (ri-ri-ga = mi- 
kittu; cf. XIV, 99a, 19) the shepherds reported before the god.” 
(a-na mafiri ili is-bu-ru; the meaning of this is clear from 
§266 of the Code of JJammurabi.) The columns are headed: 
sa a-na e-si-ri kun-nu (?), which were inspected with refer¬ 
ence to the increase; sa a-na mab-ri ili sab-ru, which were 
reported before the god—that is, dead or missing. Over the 
names stands “the shepherds of the god.” L. 10: iM-BE = siru 
= “ hedge,” here, perhaps, “shepherd’s lodge.” The same word 
occurs in 11. 24, 36, 41, 44, 46, 47, 51. With it occurs gal-ia-ti. 
That they do not belong together as one ideogram is seen from 

II. 16, 46. LI. 12, 16, 17 are similar. L. 16: “With Ilu-kidini, 
son of Badani, the shepherd of Bit-Malabi u-kam-su” (cf. 
kamsat, above). LI. 43, 53, gar mat u-pi-i; cf.‘ aI Upi = Opis. 
L. 48, e-sir-turn; cf. above. 

XIV, 136: “The balance-sheet of the accounts of the priest¬ 
esses which Am6l-Marduk, the tig-en-na of Nippur, audited 
before .... in the month Abu, of the year 9 of Sagarakti- 
Surias.” (ri-ba-nu sa dub-sar-mes sa nin-dingir-mes sa 
m Am6l- d Marduk tig-en-na en-lil-[ki] i-na ara &Aibi sa satti 
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9 kan Sa-ga-ra-ak-ti-Sur-ia-as i-na mubbi .... u,-kin- 
nu.) This heading is followed by columns headed, “grain of 
the 10 ?a tax,” “sesame,” “butter,” “wool,” and another product 
that was measured by weight. Some of the figures are broken, 
but enough remain to justify the interpretation given. Taking 
the wool account, col. 4, it reads: 

Mann Names of Persons 

41 
16* 

49 

42 

28 £ Balance due (lal-ni) from the shep¬ 
herds. 

XIV, 1176: The first line is probably to be read immeru 
pak-du; cf. 1. 11. “Total 4, intrusted to (pak-du) Kudurani.” 
XV, 78: “The hides for the years 16 and 17, received at Nippur 
in Nisan of the year 18.” The obverse is taken up with an 
account of skins of sheep, ewes, lambs, etc., together with the 
names of the shepherds who were responsible for their delivery 
to the temple (sultl, to be understood). The columns are 
headed kA and nu. The meaning of the first is not clear. The 
second, of course, negatives the statement contained in kA. kA 
is used parallel to ki-lal in XIV, 123a. L. 9 gives the totals 
and grand totals of the hides due from the pibat of Rab&-sa- 
Nergal. The reverse gives a list of tab-sa received and not 
received, together with the names of the herdsmen, as above. 
The tabsa are weighed by the mana, etc. The word is perhaps 
to be translated as “leather;” cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , under 
gabsu and tabsu, for references. For the value of skins in 
exchange, cf. XV, 21, 29, from which we see that 16 sheep-skins 
are worth 2 $A of oil. 

XIV, 104: “Butter, of the 6 $a tax, year x .... 3 gub 11 
£A paid by Rabft-sa-[Nergal]. Total 3 gub 11 $a (paid for the 
[high]-priestess) ; this (which) Irimsu-Ninib received in the 
year 13 of Kadasman-Turgu, brought it (caused it to enter) to 
the ‘house of the seal’ (bit aban dub), and sold (?) it for 4 ves¬ 
sels of wine (bi-us?).” Sa-pi-ik, cf. Tallquist, Sprache Naba- 
nidus, abftku; a permansive Shaphel? XIV, 116: See under 
receipts. XV, 167, is perhaps a list of payments of sheep to 
the temple. XIV, 10: Cattle let out (?) by, or given to the 


Talents 

. 5 

51 
48 
68 

Total 174 
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temple. The columns have no headings. The notes must refer 
to some such transfer of tablets as is mentioned in the notes to 
XIV, 168, etc., above. XIV, 94: “Sheep-wool which was 
received from the shepherds on the 13th of Ulul of the year 7 of 
Kadasman-Turgu. The wool is from the years 6 and 7. Total, 
1 talent, 2 mana received by Rab&-sa-Nergal. Two garments [cf. 
XIV, 157] belonging to M&r-Abiensi, Rabft-sa-Nergal received 
this day (in payment of?) arrears in sheep-wool.” Sheep, etc., 
are paid as salary in XV, 1, 2, 9, 21, 23, 65, 79. 

III. THE DISBURSEMENTS OF THE TEMPLE 

1. The documents relating to salaries . 

a) Receipts for aklum. 

(1) Innannu.—This official is first mentioned in a document 
dated in the thirteenth year of Kurigalzu (XIV, 23). But, as 
Professor Clay has pointed out (XV, p. 2) all the tablets (with 
one exception) of Innannu belong to the reign of Kurigalzu, so 
that the aklum, and other texts with the name of Innannu on 
them, are to be dated in this reign. If we had all the tablets of 
the temple archives, we should probably have a much larger list 
of aklum tablets, covering the salary payments of the entire 
term of office of Innannu, Martuku, and the other officials. XV, 
8 and 9 are consecutive. They state that on the 27th of the 3d 
month, year 2 of Kurigalzu, Innannu received as salary, 24 gur 
71 of grain. This was due him for the period from the 13th 
day of the 2d month to the 27th day of the 3d month, that is, for 
1 month and 14 days. The next tablet gives the salary for a 
period of 5 days, from the 27th of the 3d month to the 2d of the 
4th month. The nature of the payments makes it impossible for 
us to estimate the yearly salary of an official. The text XV, 1 
shows that under aklum is included kurmat sise, “horse- 
feed.” Clay (XIV, p. 29) recognizes the fact that aklum is 
more general than our word “salary.” Perhaps it would be best 
translated by our expression “salary and expenses;” cf. XV, 1, 2, 
65, 137; XV, 48c, 1. 3, ripsu u ba-za-za. 

(2) Martuku, the successor of Innannu (XV, p. 2).—XV, 12: 
salary receipt, with date and place given. In many of these 
salary receipts we have the place mentioned. Either the salary 
was taken to him from Nippur, or, more probably, the official 
drew upon the local granary or “subtreasury” of the temple, at 
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that particular place. XV, 14; XV, 16, expenses for one year. 
XV, 17: “Paid at Selibi.” XV, 18: aklum omitted. XV, 
23, 25: Consecutive. No. 23 gives the expenses for one year, 
from the 2d month of the 8th year to the 2d month of the 9th 
year; no. 25, from the 2d month of the 9th year to the 2d month 
of the 10th year. The amounts in 23 are broken, but those 
in 25 give us an opportunity for comparison with no. 16. No. 
25 has a case which shows that these tablets are receipts; cf. 

XIV, p. 9. 

(3) Other receipts.—XIV, 27, 55; XIV, 71 contains the seal 
of Rimuti, who acted as agent for B6l-Istar- al Zabi. Of a similar 
nature are XIV, 78, 83. XIV, 82: seal of Rimuti; cf. XIV, 
71, 80, 87a. XIV, 97, “through the hand of §ar-ri-ki( ?).” 

XV, 60; XV,70; XV, 79: *1 immeru, 2 1 bubadu, 3 ak-lum, 
4 biti-nu, 5 gar b&rrani, ft siL-Li-5A. Date, and seal of Susati: 
“1 sheep, 1 lamb, expenses, our house, food? for a journey? to? 
sil-li-sa.” L. 4, bitinu; cf. XV, 36, 19; 71, 6; 38, 2; 127, 5, 
etc. L. 5, GAR = akftlu. Aklum not in receipts, XV, 21, 1 (see 
below, p. 313). XV, 46: “Flour tax of ... . for year 4, 
. . . . Sukal-abu-6ris paid. Payments of aklum for the sec¬ 
ond Ulul, Tasritu, etc.” The meaning of 1. 9 is not clear: “Total, 
1 gur unpaid barged* [ib-kid, see p. 296], 2 pi unpaid kipA- 
tu?, by Sukal-abl-Aris,” Date. XV, 74: “Sheep for aklum” 
from(?) different places. In many of the shorter tablets it is 
impossible to tell whether the amounts mentioned are paid to or 
by the persons mentioned. When town-names take the place of 
those of persons, there is still more uncertainty. XV, 45, see 
p. 315; XV, 90; XIV, 61, see p. 314 ; XIV, 64; XIV, 133, see 
p. 320; XIV, 144; XIV, 56a, see p. 314. XIV, 167: “Grain 
paid for the expenses of the years 24 and 25. It was delivered 
to (u-se-lu-u) BA’il-Marduk.” Then follow the amounts paid 
to certain individuals, 11. 3-7; 1. 8, “158 gur 72 $a, to the shrine 
of BGl;” 1. 9, “48 gur, to the temple of Istar;” 1. 10, “144 gur 
132 £A, for the expenses of the palace; 1. 11, “61 gur for feeding 
fat oxen (alp£ marflti; cf. alpu se, below, p. 318) paid to 
Abusina;” 1. 12, “38 gur, for feeding sheep;” 1. 13, “83 GUR 
119£ £A, as bargain” (cf. XIV, p. 29); 1. 21, “110 gur 106 ?a for 
feeding birds(?);” 1. 22, .“4 gur, for the board of the arri” 
(“bird-catcher?”); 1. 26, “12 gur, for syrup (ta-ba-a-tum);” 
1. 27, “140 gur, for the hire and feeding of oxen;” 1. 30, “24 
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gub, for building boats.” XV, 21: “Oil, of the 6 $a tax paid 
for expenses, from the month .... of the year 2 to the month 
Ulul of the year . . . . ” L. 5, 6 $a, the price of two? .... 

1. 7, “for the expenses of a boat;” 1. 12, “for a lamb .... 

1. 12, “for ‘anointing’ (pasftsi) horses;” 1. 28, “for 16 sheep¬ 
skins;” 1. 29, “1 $a for 6 vessels” (used for incantations; of. 
Muss-Arnolt, DAL , p. 710); 1. 32, “for taking out (?susi 
[§i]);” 1. 34, mar-ba-§u, from ym ; 1. 40, “ for greasing 6 
sheepskins of .... ” (6 masku immeru sa ni(?)-ra-ti 
pa-sa-si). 

A word similar in meaning to aklum is ku-J£AB; cf. XIV, 
p. 28. XV, 3, cf. p. 18 of the introduction to the volume. 
XV, 19: LI. 13 ff., ri mu turn, ku-mun (see below) and ku-$ab 
are included in the one term rimutum (see below) in the total, 
1. 18. In XV, 21, 7, we have a reference to the ku-$ab, “ex¬ 
penses,” of a chariot. XV, 36, 4, 5; see p. 316. XV, 42: 
similar to 36. XV, 48: “Grain of the full tax which Kisabbut 
received (mi-tab-bu-ru permans, I, 2, mab&ru). It was for 
the expenses (ku-$ab) of the rikku-officials.” XV, 52: LI. 
19 ff., KU-tfAB payments. XV, 62: payments of ku-$ab, in 
the form of 8 ®bab and as-an-na. XV, 86: a receipt for 2 gub 
of grain as ku-sab. XV, 114: ditto. XV, 122: an account, 
including an entry of ku-$ab of Restusu, received for him by 
Sin-issabra. XV, 124: receipt of ku-$ab. LI. 7 f.: “The 

pay he shall receive and ga ta? return, u-ta-ar.” XV, 126: 
ditto. XV, 129: ditto. XV, 135: payments, including 
ku-?ab, 1. 3. XV, 138: receipt of ku-$ab. XV, 139: ditto. 
XIV, 17: receipt of as-an-na as ku-$ab. XIV, 62: payments 
of wages, etc. XIV, 65: “Grain taken from Duniabi, and 
paid for ku-$ab, boat-rent, ku-mun (see below),” etc. XIV, 
91: “Grain received as wages for grinding flour (a-na ku-£AB 
baz&li kime).” XIV, 92: L. 4, ku-?ab of a scribe. XIV, 
46a: payments of ku-#ab. XIV, 56a: “Grain of the full 
tax which was paid at the town of Zarat-iM from the 7th month 
of the 12th year to the 1st month of the 13th year. It was 
taken out of the revenues of the 12th year of Nazimaruttas.” 
LI. 4 and 6, cf. above, p. 308. L. 7, ku-$ab of a rikku-official. 
L. 8, ditto of a ka-zid-da official. XIV, 99a: L. 11, “10 oxen 
for carrying the ku-^ab of the rikku and ka-zid-da officials.” 
XIV, 114a: receipt. 
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ku-mun seems to be another word for “salary;” cf. XV, 19, 
16; XIV, 23, 1; XIV, 65, 13. 

Rimfltu, literally “grace,” then “present, gift;” in these 
texts a general term for “salary.” The best example is in XV, 
19, 13 ff.; cf. above, p. 313. XV, 128, 5, 6; XIV, 61, 3; XIV, 
62, 16; XIV, 79, 7; XIV, 95; XIV, 56a, 29; XIV, 91a, 53; 

XIV, 154, 1. 

Ipru, se-ba, “wages.” XIV, 91a; a long list of payments 
to artisans. XIV, 62: a similar list of payments to certain 
“families,” kin-rii. Food for 5 kurku birds; rimdtum and 
ku-$ar. XV, 1: cf. Introd., p. 20. XV, 2: cf. ibid., p. 19. 

XV, 8: similar to 1. XV, 18: ditto. XV, 25: flour, etc., 
paid as salary (aklu) out of the tax levied for wages, ipru. 
XV, 79; XIV, 60: translated, p. 35. XIV, 79: cf. p. 296, 
under telitum. 

The ideogram kin-sik is to be considered as similar in mean¬ 
ing to ku-$ar, se-ba and the other words for “salary.” XIV, 
35: “4 gur 90 $a of grain out of the kin-sik revenue (gis-bab 
kin-sik, cf. gis-bab se-ba, etc.) Nusku-m&lik-il&ni received from 
Innannu at Kftr-Astabbakantuk as fodder for the horses of B6l- 
alsab. Date. On the day of harvest Nusku-mftlik-ilftni shall 
return (su-u-ta-a-ar) the grain at Pi-nftri.” XIV, 81: “120 
$A (of flour), maintenance, kin-sik of Rimutum from the 4th(?) 
to the 8th day. 12 #a, Ardu-Marduk, the sanfl. 12 £A, board, 
kurmatu, Erba-Sukamuna.” L. 7: “Total, 165 $A of flour, 
as aklum.” XIV, 131: L. 21: “33 sheep for maintenance, 
kin-sik, for 3 days. In addition, 5, sab-kal(?).” XIV, 145: 
“5 gur of grain out of the kin-sik revenue which Uu-abi-iddina 
received from Gula-ib(ni) at Pinftri and gave? his seal(ed docu¬ 
ment). 4 gur 60 $a at . . . . Mar-duk .... for maintenance, 
kin-sik, shall .... 120 £A, Ea-ibni son of Ezia at Selibi with 
the 4 gur 60 ?a (mentioned above) shall .... Total 5 gub of 
grain out of the kin-sik revenue Ilu-abi-iddina shall pay, and 
his seal(ed document) he shall take and destroy” (ub-ta-a§- 
§a-ra, literally “cut off;” that is, cut or break off the sealed 
envelope). XIV, 152: a list of payments. L. 1, kin-sik. L. 
2, “to Hanbu.” L. 3, “for presents(?).” Some noun from 
dam&ku. L. 4, si-el-lum; cf. sellu, Delitzsch, HWB , p. 501, 
and XV, 154, 44. L. 5, si-im-ri-is. L. 6, u-kul-tum. L. 
8, si-a, dir. L. 18: “Total 29(?) $A, adi se-ri, paid up to 
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the morning.” L. 25: “For 3 kadtl birds;” cf. kadh vessel 
or bird. L. 26: “Total x for the night, sa mu-si. Grand 
total, for the 15th day.” 

2. Simple receipts. —XIV, 6, 9,13, 15, 16, 17, 28, 29, 30, 35, 

36; XIV, 74: mana of ornaments for a bed.” XIV, 76, 84, 

90, 91, 96, 108, 1146, 114a, 147, 158, 160; XIV, 72: “1 talent 
of sheep-wool, the price of 4 gur of be-’-ti, . . . . 10 gur of 
be-’-ta they returned to him.” The connection is not clear. 
Be-’-tu is no doubt the Semitic reading of one of the many 
ideograms found in these texts. XIV, 165: “11 miskannu 
chairs [cf. XV, 6], which Pir’u-Sukal, son of Hanibi gave, u-sa- 
am-hi-ir-su, Nttr-Istar in payment of some debt” (a-na ga¬ 
in a-ri m Nftr- d lstar). XV, 11: see below. XV, 22, 29; 
XV, 32: “150 $a of bi-nu” (henna? cf. Thompson, Devils and 
Evil Spirits , II, p. 170). XV, 35, 38, 45, 57, 86, 87, 88, 110, 

114, 116, 117, 118, 121(?), 124, 125, 126, 129, 138, 139; XV, 
161: “40 gur of grain, the price of a chair overlaid (?) with 
gold (af-$i burftfi) ^ of a mana in weight.” The chair may 
have been the seat of an idol in a shrine. 

3. The pay-rolls. —XIV, 58: translated by Clay, pp. 32 f. 
XIV, 19: “ . . . . ki (city-name), year 13 of Kurigalzu.” L. 2: 
“ . . . . gab mes tum, Adaru, Nisannu” (nine columns, the 
headings of the first three are broken away; the fourth and fifth 
are to be restored from XIV, 22). The meaning of the heading 
of column 8 is not clear. Perhaps it is to be read asftbu, “in res¬ 
idence;” cf. la asabu. The heading of column 9, mu-bi-im, 
occurs very frequently in these texts; cf. Clay, XIV, p. 34, and 
also viii. In King, CT, V, pi. 3 (translated by Hunger, Becher- 
wahrsayuny , we have mu-bi-im used to designate the “stanzas” 
of the incantation formulae, seventy-two in number. While mu- 
bi-im no doubt refers to the “names” which come under it, it 
should perhaps be translated as “index or list of names;” cf. 
Egyptian ’imy rnf. XIV, 22: similar to 19. The month is 
the second Adar. XIV, 25; XIV, 57: For the heading cf. 
Introd., p. 6. The grain was paid out as board, kurmatu, for 
oxen and the farmers who worked with them. From the arrange¬ 
ment of the list it seems that the farmers worked in groups of three. 
XIV, 62: payments of wages to men and their families. XIV, 
65: salaries, rents, etc. XIV, 101, 102, 103 (101 and 103 
may be payments to the temple); XIV, 105: monthly wages. 
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XIV, 110: From 1. 9 we see that tablets of this kind are pay¬ 
ments to, and not by, the persons named. XV, 96: cf. Introd. 
to Vol. XV, p. 21. XV, 111, 1. 22: wages for the harvest. 

XV, 163: salaries for certain months, paid in corn. Most of the 
payments are to women. L. 28: wages of 8 women of the god 
(the kadistu), paid to the Band. LI. 52, 53: duppi sa nu 
(ill) sa-at-ra-at: The meaning of this phrase is not clear. It 
is evident from the permansive feminine form of the verb that 
duppi is treated as a feminine noun; cf. duppi .... kamsat, 
above. XV, 165: payments of wages to slaves? XV, 177 
and 178 are fragments of pay-rolls. XV, 180, 181, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 188, 190, 191, 194, 195, 198. 

XV, 4: cf. above under “Income.” XV, 33, 34: perhaps 
payments of salaries in flour, sheep, etc. The meaning of e-li 
sarri in the date of both tablets is not clear. XV, 36: “Grain 
of the full tax paid at the storehouse of Astabbakantuk.” L. 4: 
“IOgur of corn as salary (ku-$ar), besides 1 gur ma-ab-ri- 
ti.” This refers, perhaps, to a gur of grain due at some former 
time, but not paid at that time. LI. 16 f.: a note concerning, 
“mu, 2 gur of as-an-na which Restusu received in the month 
second Adar, and for which he gave a receipt (?) ka-na-ki.” 
The latter may be a place-name; cf. Pi-na-a-ri. L. 17: “3 gur 
of as-an-na which Kadi-da-bi-bi received, ma-[bi-ir]- The 
sealed document of our house he took out (su-si-i).” For mu 
cf. XV, 152, 11. XIV, 14: payments to certain persons. XV, 
37: cf. Introd. to XIV, p. 6. XV, 38c: “The as-an-na which 
was paid at Kar-Astabbakantuk as 5 $a revenue.” From the 
check-marks and the note at the end it seems best to regard the 
persons mentioned as recipients. The note reads: “the as-an-na 
grain which was received at a former time was paid to the royal 
family (z6r-6kalli).” L. 19: a note, “For their food in harvest¬ 
time he shall give it.” XV, 39: “as-an-na grain which was paid 
out of the grain of Irimsu-Ninib at Kar-Astabbakantuk as 5 $A 
revenue.” L. 5: “48 #a without interest (bu-bu-ut-tu-tum ; 
cf. p. 318) by the hand of Ibni-Ea-sarru, m&r-RAT (cf. p. 318).” 
L. 15: “r #a to Mitliasu for flour.” LI. 16f., note: “In the 
transaction the flour was not given su-u-i-bal ( ?).” XV, 40: 
L. 5, mas-sar-ti, cf. p. 318. XV, 41: L. 3, “for the wages 

of the servants of our house.” XV, 42: cf. p. 313. L. 6, “In 

addition, 1 gur e-bi-ir-ta sa k&t ara61 rikk.6 pl .” L. 14, cf. 
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below. XV, 44: cf. p. 300. For 11. 18-22 cf. above, p. 299. 
XV, 46: cf. pp. 296, 312. XV, 47: “Grain of the full tax which 
was paid out of the 10 gur mas-sar-ti [cf. p. 318] of the 
palace.” L. 6, “for the great expedition to Isin (?)” (a-na ga 
==alftku gal sa I-si-in ki ). L. 7, cf. XV, 39, 15. L. 14, cf. 
sibsu above, p. 296. XV, 51: L. 15, “for 3 farmers who are 
with the oxen” (cf. XIV, 57). XV, 52: L. 7, “for wages of 
3 pikdi, herdsmen” (but cf. XIV, 199). XV, 53: see under 
as-an-na, p. 298. XV, 56. XV, 64: L. 10, “6 gur 60 $a 
still due the rikku official.” XV, 69: “payment of salaries from 
the 1st to the 2d Ulul.” XV, 71: salary for the rikku and ka- 
zid-da officials for certain months. L. 6, “for our house.” L. 7, 
“for the (our?) wages of our house, Rabft-sa-Nergal received.’’ 
L. 9, “ki-i k&t = by order of.” XV, 73: cf. XIV, 57 and 
XV, 81. XV, 75: “Oil of the 10 $a tax taken away, zi-ga. 
It belonged to Dispu-Ekur.” This is not necessarily a pay-roll. 
The temple may have held oil belonging to this man and carried 
on business with it. XV, 80: Perhaps a pay-roll. L. 10, “Abi- 
bani u-se-en-ni II 1? sand” (cf. XIV, 5,1. 2). L. 11, mas-sar- 
tum sa i-na ku-ri-e-ti tab-ku. For kurStu cf. II R., 60, 17. 
XV, 81: cf. 73. XV, 83: “Payments made by Restusu, for 
the temple(?), through Sin-rGs.” XV, 90: Se har-ra, some 
form of prepared grain, not “grain at interest.” L. 42, mas- 
sar-tum, see p. 318. XV, 92: payments, including “wages 
of 7 women,” 1. 10. XV, 94: JJunubi receives grain for mak¬ 
ing payments, including some to soldiers. L. 2, fie bal, see 
p. 298. XV, 95; XV, 103: salaries, and 1. 10, wagon-hire. 
XV, 105: see ku-£AR. XV, 119; XV, 122: payments of salary, 
interest, and for conducting the business of the storehouse, ni- 
ki-is k&ri. Nikis seems to be a word similar in meaning to 
nikasu, “business;” cf. XV, 42, 14; 73, 17; 130, 8; 150, 14, 
etc. LI. 6, 8, SE gal, a grain; cf. XV, 131, 7. XV, 127; XV, 
130; XV, 132: L. 10, a-tak-na, meaning not clear. L. 11, 
“payment (kurmatu) for 10 ox hides, to the am6l SA.” This is 
the dealer in hides, bones, sinews, etc. SA = buftnu, gidatu. 
XV, 133: “payments to two patesis.” For the grains see above. 
XV, 135: “Payments made by Innannu at Kar-Adab to the 
rikku official,” etc. L. 6: “for the house of Innannu at Nip¬ 
pur.” L. 7: “ki-mu har-ra for the storehouse of the palace 
Nunakte brought to Kar-A§tabbakantuk.” XV, 136; XV, 140: 
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payments of different kinds of flour to Erba-Marduk; cf. p. 300. 
“as-an-na flour, white flour, mi-ir-ku flour.” L. 9: in-sab 
“he wrote it (?);” cf. XIV, 156, 8; 159, 19. XV, 176; XV, 
179; XIV, 59: payments of grain, rent, etc. XIV, 113: pay¬ 
ments of salaries, horse-fodder, arrears in wages, etc. 

It will be noticed that many of the above documents are not 
strictly pay-rolls. They were inserted here because they are in 
part such. They might equally well have been discussed under 
the following: 

4. Payments for miscellaneous purposes. —XV, 6: “The grain 
of the 5 ?A tax, which was brought from the town M&r-Ba’li 
and paid out at Bit-Ilanuti. 2 gub, the price of an ass, to Sad- 
barbu, the kasstl; 2 gub, the price of a chair of miskanna 
wood; 60 ?A for a pair of boots, s6nu. 2 gub, not paid, ib-kid. 
66 $A by the hand of Pireati acting as agent (?).” For tur-bat, 
cf. XV, 19, 12; 39, 5; 135, 5; XIV, 95, 6. Perhaps it is a com¬ 
pound like mftr-sipri. XV, 7: L. 2, li-te-ik-ku-u, perman- 
sive, I, 2. L. 5, “2 gub by boat.” XV, 19: “The grain of the 
6 $A tax which was brought from Zarat-IM and returned free of 
interest(?), a-na bubuttati turru. The grain was paid for 
salary and wages, boat-hire, for the guard of the great-gate, ma- 
§ar abulli.” XV, 28: L. 6, “grain paid as wages for six 
soldiers who stood guard (?) before the gate in the months Airu 
and Siman (?).” XV, 66; XV, 67: Line. 4, “for mas-sar- 
tum.” Here it seems to mean wages of some kind; cf. Muss- 
Arnolt, DAL , p. 612; but cf. XV, 76, “grain of the full tax 
which was paid out of the massarti of the month Tebitu of the 
year 17.” L. 4, “1 gub, the price of a kabri garment;” cf. 

XIV, 157, 84. XV, 99; XV, 100: L. 4, “seed for sowing(?), 
zGr ir-sum, three fields, bar-bu (cf. p. 308). XV, 101; 

XV, 106: L. 7, “2 gub 77 $a out of the 6 $a tax for ripsu, to 
Mannu-balu-Adad. 2 gub 93 $A of ripsu, the unpaid ripsu, 
together with 1 gub of ripsu paid and delivered by Mannu-balu- 
Adad.” XV, 109: L. 3, “fodder for fattening oxen, alpu se 
(see p. 312). XV, 112; XV, 115; XV, 120; XV, 123; XV, 
143; XV, 145; XV, 152: L. 7, “white oxen.” L. 10, note con¬ 
cerning mu (cf. p. 316): “Nusku-idft-abul, the slave of Ninib- 
karrad, who is detained, ka-lu-u in the city im.” L. 15, “for 
8 months’ wages of the ‘palace-slave’ ardu-ekalli, from Duzu 
to Sabatu” — 8 months inclusive. XV, 154: L. 41, “for the 
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sak-sup-par;” cf. XV, 13, 4. L. 44, si-il-lu-u; cf. p. 314. 
XV, 156: L. 2, “for provisions for a journey.” L. 10, ku-uk- 
ku ; cf. Muss-Arnolt’s Lexicon. L. 22, “shepherd of the zu( ?)- 
ra-ad.” L. 23, ib-sik. XV, 157; XV, 160; XV, 164; XV, 
168: L. 22, a-an is equivalent to mft and ki-i; cf. Br . 11391, 
ki-i takes the place of si mu in some texts, cf. XIV, 128a, 
XV, 169. The heading of column 5 gives us the name of a grain, 
ba(?)-ar-za-na. XV, 170; XV, 187: “payments made out 
of the grain of Belani by Innannu.” This shows that many of 
these documents may be private instead of temple documents. 
XV, 192; XV, 192a; XV, 197: L. 4, “feed for 4 teams, gar-lal, 
brought from Selibi, il-li-ku-ni.” L. 11, “feed for 2 teams for 
the plow(?), kak-ka.” XIV, 21; XIV, 23; XIV, 50; 
XIV, 48a; XIV, 106a; XIV, 1066. XIV, 43: “Grain of the 
6 ¥ a tax-, horse-feed for the month Tebitu. 95 #a for 5 gar-gal, 
teams, for the 10th day (18 $a per team).” For gar-lal cf. 
XIV, 56a and XIV, 12. Probably a synonym of lal and ** lal, 
§imittu. XIV, 92; XIV, 107: “For a pilgrimage to Parak-' 
mftri;” cf. XIV, 148: “2 ?a for te-e-ni;” cf. Delitzsch, HWB, 
p. 698. XIV, 130: L. 2, “for light,” nu-ru. This is an 
account of oil “taken away,” zi-ga; cf. XIV, 148 and XIV, 73, 

1. 14. XIV, 133: Probably a list of grain or sheep payments 
for sacrifices, ginti. and nikS, in different temples. L. 2 men¬ 
tions Ekur; 1. 7, Parak-m&ri, for the sacrifices there; cf. XIV, 148. 
XIV, 134: cf. Introduction to XIV, p. 3. XIV, 138; XV, 200. 
Mostly taken up with payments of salaries. Col. 6, 1. 1, ki-is- 
bu u ri-im-ku, “for libations to the dead”(?). 

XIV, 148: The first line is perhaps to be restored to gis-bar- 
se-ba and translated “grain from the wages-tax, grain from the 
5 $A tax, sesame, names.” Under these headings are put the 
amounts of grain given for the temples, etc., which make up the 
last column. These temples, or rather temple and shrines, are: 
E-kur; E-ki-ur, cf. Br. 9739, and Zimmern, BBR , I, p. 8; E-su- 
me-du; E- d Nusku; E- d Adad; M&r- m Sum-mu-bi (the persons 
whose names follow the temple names were no doubt the agents 
of these temples); E- d Sin; E- d Ea; E- d Gula; E- d NiN-iB (?); 
E- d KA-MA-Ni-su, cf. Br. 705, d KA-MA-Ni-zi; E- d Nergal; E- d Mar- 
duk; E- d Samas; E- d UN-GAL (of) Nippur (correctly given by 
Clay, XV, p. 56, under “Deities,” and not to be changed into 
kar-gal, as Hilprecht has attempted to do in BE , XX, Part 1, 
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p. 18). There is no context which would permit a translation of 
su-bu-la-tum from wabftlu of 1. 16. LI. 18ff.: “for offerings 
in E- d UN-GAL (of) Nippur [cf. above, 1. 14] E- d Gula, E- d Adad.” 
•LI. 21-23, 26, 26(?), 27: “for offerings to Istar, Adad, Sam as, 
Gula, nin-sar, Marduk, Nusku, and Sin.” The meaning of u-ri 
after the names of these divinities is not clear; cf. perhaps, 
Br. 6046. L. 24 is not clear, but is not to be restored to nikft, 
etc., unless the scribe made the mistake. The tablet clearly reads 
gu-ga-bi, etc. L. 28: “for offerings to Samas of Dhr-Ninib.” 
L. 29: “for a kid.” LI. 31 flf.: “payments at Parak-m&ri [cf. 
XIV, 133, 3, 6 and Br . 6900] to M&r-Burra-Sali for a horse; to 
M&r-Iluki for ditto.” For ni-pi cf. ni-pi-sum (tak), a vessel 
used in incantations; XV, 21, 29 (p. 313, above). LI. 36 fif., a 
note, “from the 21st of Sabatu to the 30th of Adar £ ?a per 
day.” L. 42, “for a horse of an udie;” cf. p. 308. L. 43, 
“of the siribisu of the king;” cf. XIV, 98, 11, for “siribi.” 
L. 44, “for light (?), nu-ri” (cf. XIV, 73, 14) of the king. 
L. 45, “for light of our temple (house).” L. 46, “for the king.” 
L. 47, “for our house.” L. 48, “for sani of the smith a-ra-bi 
ki u sil(ki).” L. 49, “for sani of the smith a.” L. .50, “for 
silki;” cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , p. 763, Mangold? L. 51, “for 
honey, mu-ut-ta-ki.” L. 52, “for ku (?)-ub-ri-ti.” L. 53, 
“for mar-$u-ti.” L. 54, Mftrat-Na’suti. 

iv. miscellaneous documents 

XIV, 4: an omen-tablet; cf. Clay, Light on the Old Testament 
from Babel , p. 312. XIV, 12: From such words as gar-lal 
(cf. above, p. 319) and pibat this obscure document seems to 
have to do with sheep or cattle. The personal names are Cassite. 
XIV, 73: L. 2, “for the ab-ta-rum,” an official (?); 1. 3, “for 
the ki-du-u,” another official (?). XIV, 120: A list of men 
and their occupations: L. 23 gives the total of the foregoing 
am^l-batti, “spear-bearers” (?); in addition, 6 nu-si. Perhaps 
“the man of the front,” p&nu, mabru; cf. nu-ab, nisakku, Br. 
1979, and nu-gis-sar. XIV, 128: “Wool (bu-ku-nu) which 
is due from (?) the year of accession, inspected, bi-i-t a in the 
month Simanu, year 1.” XIV, 140: “2 gur 108 $a dub-bu 
belonging to Ubburi, which Ninib-b6l-aplu used for conducting 
his business, ta (ana) nikasasu ipsu ukin.” XIV, 142. 
XIV, 150: dimetum; cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , p. 256. XIV, 
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163: a list of wooden articles, jars of seed, vegetables, etc. 
Whether given to the temple or received from it, is uncertain. 
L. 13, “ . . . . kan-da-as, for si-’-tum (las.) and as (dil)- 
lum;” cf. 11. 14, 15, 21. L. 14, ersu; cf. 1. 21. L. 15, 
luluppi; cf. Br. 11414; Muss-Arnolt, DAL , p. 482. L. 16, su- 
bu-ur-tum; cf. pi. of same word, 1. 18. L. 17, kas gis-dub-na. 
L. 18, “total 18 . . . . pl nu-ur-bi;” cf. 1. 23,“adi2su-ub-bu-ra- 
tum.” L. 19,“1 bed a-ma-ra-tum, a-am;” cf. Br. 11486,7; adi 1 
immeru ? ti tu-u. L. 20, “a tablet of miskanna wood, 
si-Mum pi-ti-il-tum; pitiltum is a cord, but the connection 
here is not clear. LI. 19 and 20 evidently go together, as is seen 
from the total, and the dittos a-am of 11. 21 and 22 which refer to 
1. 19. L. 23, “total 3 beds, ^nu-ur-bi.” L. 31, ^kip-pa-tum; 
cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL , p. 424. L. 32, “12 vessels (sappu) of 
oil.” L. 34, probably, “total x Ntlr-Samas.” L. 38, “2 posts 
(dimmu).” L. 39, ^ad-du; cf. Br. 4177 ff. L. 40, “1 tallu- 
vessel of pikandi. L. 41, “2 tallu-vessels of seed of (?).” 
L. 42, “3 tallu-vessels of provisions for the god of the stream 
(?), besides 1£ . . . .” L. 43, “1 tallu-vessel of seed of the 
edu;” cf. DAL , p. 19. L. 44, “1 stltu-vessel of a-si-i plants.” 
L. 45, “1 tallu-vessel of zibtl-plants;” cf. DAL , p. 273. L. 46, 
“x KU-KU-BU-vessels of clean ( ?) seed, DUK KU-KU-Bu;”ZLlZ/, p, 378, 
“a measure of oil.” It does not follow that such a specific mean¬ 
ing is to be assigned to this word because the context in TA , 
(London), 5, 25, speaks of oil. The word is more general. 
L. 48, “1 tallu-vessel of buluppi;” c f. Br. 11854. L. 50, 
u x KU-KU-BU-vessels of b a mi-plants;” cf. DAL , p. 320. L. 51, 
“x stltu-vessels of sa-am be-lum.” 

The following difficult texts deal with metals: XV, 13: “^rnana 
of zag-sa for the covering (?) ba-til of a chariot, Erbatum the 
saksuppar received from Martuku.” XIV, 121: “10| shekels 
of dark gold, burftsi sftmi, weighed out for a cup [cf. sappu] 
by Marduk-sar-il&ni. & shekel, the remainder, (leavings from the 
working) of the gold, Zakirum receives for pay.” Zi-ba-a-ti, 
plural of §ibtu, “interest,” etc., here “pay.” XIV, 122: 

shekel of gold from Marduk-mukinnu, shekels of gold from 
the master of the house, b6l-biti, total 3 shekels of gold, for pay 
for making a cup of 10J shekels, 22£ she of gold, Zakirum 
received.” XIV, 63: “£ al-lu ba-dil [cf. XV, 13 above] for 
ka-ra gal-du (strong . . . . ) of su-si-ri(?). Mftr-Kalbi 
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received.” XV, 172: “4 al-lu ba-dil; 3 $a of oil; 1 mana 
of ornaments, sindu; 1 mana of zag-sa ; 1 mana of zag-lu ; 1 mana 
of bronze; 3 ox-hides; ku-#ar is-si, paid for wood( ?).” XIV, 9a: 
“10 bronze bolts, 2 mana 18 shekels in weight, sa-gal-lum” (cf. 
ZK , II, 324). XIV, 124: “34 mana of weighed bronze, 1 mana, 
10 shekels, etc., total 11 mana, 5 shekels of bronze belonging to 
the ‘house of the seal of the palace,’ the palace ‘library,’ su-us-$i 
su-za-a.” The meaning of “4 gir-rat .... ,” 1. 9, is not clear. 
L. 10, “1 ki-bir-ri 2£ ni . . . . ;” 1. 11, “u-di-e sa barr&ni, 
equipment for the road;” so perhaps also 1. 13, si-ri-in-na-tum 
sa b&rrftni. L. 16, “for the equipment (i-kar-ti, lit. ‘decora¬ 
tion’) of the king’s chariot.” XIV, 123a: Bronze paid out for 
different purposes. L. 8, bi-in-du; cf. Strassmaier, Nblc., 10,2. 
L. 12, “14 shekels kA (cf. XV, 78), 2 mana ki ? li gam-ru.” 
XIV, 149: “1 ma[na .... besides, 2 shekels in zigS 1 ba-si- 
nu, ‘ax,’ besides 6 shekels ditto.” L. 5, “for a present, a-nani- 
di-it-ti.” XIV: “Oil of the wages tax for, literally of bi-ri- 
ti ti ba-ru-ti.” Have these words to do with the Becherwahr- 
sagung of the bftrtl? Cf. XIV, 156, oil a-na bi-ri-ti. The 
reading of 1. 2 (cf. XIV, 155) is not clear. 
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NOTES ON ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Olaf A. Tofftben 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 

PART I 1 
Abai 

al A.B A. AI: [509] 81-2-4, 123, obv. 7. 

The city of Abai is not mentioned anywhere else in the 
Letters , nor have I found any other reference to it. But being 
mentioned in a letter of Asipft, an officer of Sargon, 2 who was 
stationed in Northwestern Kirbu and who mentions several 
well-known Nairi localities together with it, like Subria, Ku- 
limmeri and Bulura, which were evidently neighboring locali¬ 
ties to Abai, I feel warranted in assigning a position to this city 
east of Alzi, north of Subria and south of the eastern 
Euphrates, in the Armenian Taurus range, not far from Daiaeni. 
In that case it may be identical with the land (or city district) 
of Abaeni, mftt A-ba-e-ni, TP. I, IV: 79, a Nairi district, 
conquered by Tiglath-Pileser I. The ending -ni of this name is 
the old Armenian locative, generally suffixed to Urartean local 
names in the old Assyrian period, but omitted in the Sargon 
period, like Daiaeni and Daie, Tunibuni and Tunube. In 
the Greek period, this locative appears very frequently, e. g., 
Gorduene (Ass. Kur^u), Adiene (Ass. Adia), Calacene (Ass. 
flilabbi), etc. 

Streck 8 compares AbaSni with the old Armenian Abunis 
(XXXVII: 12) northwest of Lake Van, and he also proposes 
Biaina (the Armenian name of Urartu) as an equivalent of 

iThis part deals with geographical names found in B. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Letters of the Kouyunjtk Collection , referred to as ABL. 

2 The letters addressed to Sargon, in the latter part of his reign, are readily recognized 
by the greeting to the cit y of towers ” (• 1B i - r a t) or Dflr-&arrukln. The building of 
this city was undertaken by Sargon after he had accomplished his great Urartean cam¬ 
paigns and this project became then a cherished fancy of his. Any officer, addressing the 
king, felt therefore in duty bound to invoke a blessing over this city. As all the letters of 
A 5 i p& (ABL., Numbers 431,506, 507, 506. 509, and 510) contain this greeting, they must there¬ 
fore be assigned to the period 714-705 b. c. A§ ipA himself was evidently appointed to one 
of these northwestern districts, taken from Urartu, where Sargon needed men, watchful 
of his interests, in pacifying these countries. It must therefore have been a pleasure for 
A6ip& to report that “ these people of Abai are submissive” (ABL., 509, rv. 7 ). 

3 ZA„ XIII, pp. 64 f. 
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Abaeni. Neither of these can be accepted. If Abaeni desig¬ 
nated Biaina, we should expect it to reappear in the Assyrian 
literature in its frequent references to the land of Urartu. Nor 
can we look for Abaeni northwest of Lake Van, because Tiglath- 
Pileser I never went further north than the southern shore of 
that Lake. 

The old Armenian Abunis would rather remind us of the city 
of Abbftni, al Ab-bu-ti-ni, Johns, ADD., [361] K. 302, obv. 
2, although their identity may be doubtful. 

Abani 

A.BA.NI: [781] K. 823, rv. 5. 

From the references in this letter it appears that Abani was 
a river of Upper Elam between the cities of Labiru and Blt- 
Imbia, probably a northwestern tributary of the river Uknu. 

Abdudi 

al AB.DU.DI: [158] K. 530, obv. 7. 

Johns 4 proposes to read this sign Ab as es or as(?). This 
is possible in view of the fact that mAt Ab-nu-nak, Cyr. cyl. 31; 
Ab-nun-na-ki, IV R. 36, No. 1, obv. 6. 29, and mAt As-nun- 
na-ak, Ag. 1:36, are probably identical, and the character Ab 
not only has the value Es but also As. But a city Asdudi or 
Esdudi is not known in southern Babylonia, and we may there¬ 
fore as well read the name Abdudi, until new discoveries may 
throw light upon the reading of this name. It can in no way be 
identified with the city of Asdudi in Philistia. 

From the context of this letter it is clear that the city of 
Abdudi was situated near the land of Ru’a and the city of 
DGr. That city is probably identical with Dur-ili, 4 in the 
neighborhood of which the people of Ru’a lived. To this vi¬ 
cinity the city of Abdudi must therefore be assigned. 

Adabiuiti 

al A.DA.RI.JJI.TI: [771] 81-1-18, 49, obv. 8. 

Nothing is known of this city except the reference to it in 
this letter. From the context it seems as if it were situated ina 
mAt Za-(a?-)-me. This letter was written by BGl-ikbi and an 
officer from Gambul. Near that land was a city al Za-a-me-e, 
belonging to Pukudu* and located on the shore (siddi) of the 

4 AJSL.y XXII, p. 229. * See Johnston, Epistolary Lit., p. 166. *8arg. Annals , 267. 
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river Uknu. 7 The two names Za-a-me may be identical, al¬ 
though it should be observed, that it denotes in our letter a land, 8 
while in the annals of Sargon it appears as a city. But the 
change between the city and land determinatives is quite frequent 
in the inscriptions, and “land” often denotes only a city district. 

Adia 

ai A.DI.A: [683] R m 550, rv. 6 

According to this letter, the city of Adia was situated near the 
city of Nineveh. Samsi-Adad IV 9 says that it had revolted against 
Shalmaneser II and according to the order in that text it lay 
between Nineveh and Sibaniba; the latter city lay near the river 
BLusur, and Adia should therefore be located toward the south¬ 
east of Nineveh and between that city and the river 3usur. This 
agrees with the reference to it in the Contracts . l0 Whether 
al A-di . . . in KnudtzonV 1 texts is identical with this Adia, is 
uncertain but it is probable. In the Contracts occurs also a city 
Adian, 12 which, according to II R. 53, 1:29, should be located 
near Kalab, and may be identical with Adia. 

After the fall of Nineveh Adia became quite important, and 
in the Greek period it was the capital of a province, named after 
it—Adiabene 18 —including the district between the Tigris, Upper 
Zftb and the Husur valley, bordering to the south on Arbelitis, to 
the east on Calacene and to the north on Gorduene. 14 The ruins 
of Nineveh and Dftr-Sarrukin lay within its boundaries. 

Adinnu 

al A.DI.I[N.NU]: [500] K. 1303, obv. 6; M l A -1 i - nu [762] R“ 2, 529, rv. 7 

The identification of these two names is quite certain from the 
monolith inscription of Shalmaneser II, 15 compared with the Annals 
of Tiglath-Pileser III. 16 It was a city in the land of Hamath of 
Northern Syria. Sachau 17 identified it with the modern Tell-Lot- 

7 Sarg. Annals , 274. 

* It appears also as a land mAt Za-me*[eJ] in ABL„ [754 J K. 5457, obv. 17. 

•»lA-di-a, SamSi-Adad 1:45. 

lo»l A-di-a, Johns, ADD., 1741] K. 4291, obv. 29. 71 Qebete, 145, L. K. 1. 

w«i A-di-an, Johns, ADD., [350] 83-1-18, 335, obv. 7; [396] K. 3495, rv.4; [443] Bu. 91-5- 
9, 95, obv. 6; 11116] K. 9858. obv. 4; II R. 53, 1:29. 

is Pliny vi, 12; Aram. Marc, xxiii, 6. 

w Dion. Cass, lxviii; Ptol. vi, 1, 2, mention it as a small province between the Tigris, 
Lycos (Upper Z&b) and the Gordiaean Mountains. 

is»lA-di-en-nu, Salm. II, Mon. 2:88. 16 *l A-ti-in-ni, TP. Ill, An. 190. 

U ZA. t XII, 47; see also Hartmann, 2*DPV„ XXII, p. 145. 
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mim, 18 northeast of Hamath. Tomkins 19 compared it with *-ty-ny 
of the inscriptions of Thutmoses III , 20 but the Egyptian spelling 
would rather suggest i-sa-na than A-di-en-nu or A-ti-in-ni. 

Ai 

AI: [107] K. 4304, obv. 8. [159] K. 1025, obv. 7, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 

163, obv. 10, 21, [556] K. 683, obv. 21; a"'* 1 ®**Ai, [128] K. 650, obv. 

5, [174] K. 619, rv. 12; [713] R ra 59, obv. 5; “^Ai, TP. Ill, PI. 

No. 2,1.14; Abp. Cyl. B. 3:102; II R. 52, 1:4, 37; 2:8,17, 18, 24, 25, 

28,29, 31; II R. 53,1:14. 

As early as 1881 Delitzsch 21 read this name as mftt Ai, and com¬ 
bined with it the mountain Sad A-ja 22 in Kurdistan. Later he has 
recognized in mftt Ai the land of Umlias, 23 on the border of Elam, 
near the Persian Gulf. 

Hommel, 24 on the contrary, identified raftt Ai with mftt Madai 
on the strength of the passage in the Ashurbanipal Cylinder, 
because that king speaks of the “city-lord” of that land, a title 
that is otherwise used of Median princes. It should be noted, 
however, that Ashurbanipal has here the common ideogram for 
bazftnu ‘prefect, mayor,’ used by the Assyrians for any city 
mayor. 

Johns 26 has called my attention to an am6l Ai, occurring in 
ABL. y No. 715 (K. 7851, rv. 5); on account of the mutilated 
text of this letter I did not feel warranted in classifying it in my 
“Geographical List” under this name, for I was not certain that 
it was gentilic. However, I prefer his reading to Streck’s** 
am6l Ai-bi-la-ni, for which there is no other corroboration. If 
this passage refers to mftt Ai, then the question of reading the 
name of this land would be settled, but in view of the mutilated 
text it is safer not to depend upon it. 

Streck 27 identifies mftt Ai with Madai on the supposition that 
in ABL., No. 174 (K. 619, rv. 12) an amel mAfc Ai is mentioned, 
and that in the same letter the lands of Ellipi and Sungibutu 
are also mentioned, and that therefore mAt Ai should be placed 

18 of al-Ja*q<lbi. i» TSBA., IX, pp. 257 ff. *> Karnak list No. 263. 

21 Parodies, p. 247; so also Delattre, Le p r mp i e ct Vempire de Mhdes, p. 84, note. 

22 TP. 1, 3:42,59. 

23 Del., Ass. Gram., p. 18; Delitzsch-Mhrdter, Geschichte , p. 175; see Brttnnow, Classified 
List , No. 11693; why Delitzsch renders it 4 Wasserland’ is not clear to me. The use of the 
signs A .A do not prove it, for it is not known that the people of m A i were Sumerians; nor 
has it been shown that U ml iaS means 4 Water-land.' 

2* Geschichte , p. 727, note 2. » aJSL ., XXII, p. 229. » Ibid., p. 223. 27 ZA. y XV, p. 373. 
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near Ellipi, because Madai lay near that land. There is, how¬ 
ever, quite a difference between the “man” of a land and the 
land itself, and even if this officer from raAt Ai should have hap¬ 
pened to live or travel near Ellipi, which is not claimed in this 
letter, it does not in any wise follow that the land of Ai was 
located near Ellipi, and even if that be the case, it does not fol¬ 
low that it is identical with Madai. 

There has been a good deal of uncertainty in the minds of 
many scholars whether we should read this name Ai ( = A-a) and 
give its first sign mAt its usual determinative value, or should con¬ 
sider the* first sign as a part of the name of this land, reading it 
Mad-ai, and regard the absence of the land determinative as a 
lapsus calami of the scribes. Taking into consideration that these 
“lapses” are quite numerous, and that most of these references can 
hardly apply to Media, it seems to me that we are here dealing not 
with Media proper, or Media Magna of the Classics, but rather 
with a land that was originally called Ai, and it was therefore 
treated as a separate land in my “Geographical List,” 28 although 
I was long before well aware of Streck’s 29 postulate “that the 
only permissible reading is Mat-ai, which is incontrovertibly 
certain.” As the land of Sungibutu is also mentioned in the 
same letter, there seems to be no cogent reason why the man 
from Ai should not be a neighbor of Sungibutu as well as of 
Ellipi, if that kind of argument suffices to settle Assyrian geo¬ 
graphical questions. 

Streck 30 also lays great stress upon the fact that Sennacherib, 
Cyl. A 1 , col. II, 30, reads mAt Ai, while the same passage in Cyl. 
A 11 reads mftt Ma-da-ai. But how often are such mistakes of the 
Assyrian scribes not to be taken into account? On the other 
hand it is not unlikely that at this time Madai had encroached 
upon and extended into a part of the southern mAt Ai, and that 
therefore the scribe could use both names truthfully, Ai denot¬ 
ing the old name of the land, Madai representing the new lords 
of the same land. 

We know that mAfc Ai was the older name of the land of 
Umlias 31 or at least a part of that land, and we are able to locate 
that land. It lay on the north shore of the river Uknu (Kercha), 

WvtJSL.,XXI,p.83. 

XV, p. 373, “Die alleinige Berechtigung der Lesong Mat-ai steht jetzt uoum- 
stOsslich feet.*' 

*o ZA.y XV, p. 373. Brtknnow, Classified List, No. 11683. 
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opposite Pukudu, and Sargon mentions a river nAr Um-li-as,” 
which, if not identical with lower Uknu, was a tributary of the 
same, and evidently ran through the land of Umlias, after which 
it was named.* 1 

It can further be proved that Umlias is not identical with 
Media, for Tiglath-Pileser III, according to his Annal-inscription, 84 
marches from Media to Umlias and his route is given as follows: 
Bit-Taz-zak-ki, mAfc Ma-da-ai, mftt Bit-Zu-al-za-as, mAt Blt- 
Ma-at-ti, mAfc Um-li-ia-as. Two other questions must be taken 
account of in this connection: (1) did the Assyrians pronounce 
the determinative before a proper name? (2) do all references 
to mftt Ai apply to this land in or near Umlias ? 

1. The first question should be answered in the affirmative at 
least as far as it concerns gentilic and geographical names, just as 
in Hebrew T2TK and appear before the name of the land. 
The Nisbeh-torm is therefore in some instances used instead of 
the determinative. This would apply to the Mftt and al deter¬ 
minatives, and enclitic ki was undoubtedly pronounced in Sume¬ 
rian. In cases where the determinative appears in plural like 
mAt-mftt Na-i-ri, 85 this writing becomes unintelligible if the deter¬ 
minative be not pronounced. But if the determinative was pro¬ 
nounced when standing in the plural it follows that it must also be 
pronounced when it stands in the singular, and it would then corre¬ 
spond to our enclitic land, as in Eng-ZancZ, the Nether-Zands, etc. 

Applying this rule to our case, we should understand the 
Assyrians as reading and speaking of M&t Ai, well understand¬ 
ing that Ai was the name of the land in question. If a new 
people settles in such a territory, it might incorporate the deter¬ 
minative into the old name of the land, and thus the district of 
mftt Bit-Ma-at-ti may be a remainder of the old mAt Ai, all of 
which was treated by the new Aryan settlers as a proper name. 

2. The references in the historical inscriptions can hardly 
apply to the land of A i on the bank of Uknu. 

Tiglath-Pileser III, who often mentions Madai and its dis¬ 
tricts, most of them situated between lake Urmia and Qarfear, 

5a An. 266. 

53 Jensen’s location of UmliaS (ZA. t XV, p. 221) in the far east, and in any event east 
of the Zagros Mountain cannot be proved and seems contrary to the facts. 

34L. 158; other references to mftt Um-li-ia-a§ are: TP. Ill, PI. 1,17; PI. II, 19; Thon < 
obv. 29, 35; cf. also BM ., No. 33225, 33232, 33234; Bu. 91-5-9, 410, 691, 1155, where it is identified 
with Ab-nun-naki, and IV R. 35, 5:7, where it is identified with Nun-ki-ga. 

5*TP. I, 4:83 and often. 
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refers to mAt Ai* in a list of what are mostly Urar^ean cities and 
districts. Now it is certain that Urartu did not extend down to 
the river Uknn on the border of Elam, and we must therefore 
look for this mAt Ai somewhere further north, on the border of 
Urartu, in the neighborhood of Musasir. 

Ashurbanipal, 8 ’ returning from his conquest of the land of 
Manna, attacked Birisbadri ( m Bi-ri-is-ba-ad-ri), prefect of 
mAt Ai and also Sarati and Piribia, sons of Gagi and prefects 
of mAt Sabi, captured seventy-five of their stronghold cities and 
brought their prefects to Nineveh. The march of the Assyrian 
army goes consequently from M a n n a, on the western coast of Lake 
Urmia, westward to Nineveh. mftt Ai must therefore be located 
somewhere between 3ubuski and Manna. Media is not men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of Ashurbanipal for the simple reason 
that it had, in the early part of the reign of Esarhaddon, 38 torn 
itself away from Assyria and was now so strong that the Assyrian 
king never attempted to subdue it. Media is at this time the 
land south of Lake Urmia toward ^Jarbar and east thereof, and 
can therefore in no wise be identified with this mAfc Ai west of 
Manna. 

These conclusions are fully substantiated by the references in 
the Letter-literature to the land of Ai. These letters know also 
of the land of Madai ( mAt Ma-da-ai, K. 617, obv. 8; mftt Ma- 
ta-ai, K. 609, obv. 6), which must be identified with Media Magna, 
but whenever they refer to mAt Ai, we are in most cases forced to 
look for it in the neighborhood of Manna, and the probability is 
that this holds good in all cases. ABL., No. 434 is of especial 
interest because it gives us the following order: Urartu, Manna, 
Ai, BLubuski. ABL ., No. 556 likewise mentions Ai together 
with Manna, and ABL., No. 107 mentions it together with Dflr- 
Sarrukin. 

We have therefore in the inscriptions two different lands, 
called Ai, one mftt Ai on the northern bank of Uknu, which in 
the historical period was called Umlias, and one mftfc Ai east of 
BLubuski, in the land of 0aria, around Sad Aja. In all 
probability the latter was a colony from the former. Moses of 

» PI. No. 2,1. 14. 37 Cyl. B, 3:102. 

^Seethe referencesto m&t Madai in Knndtzon's Gebete an der 8onngott. According 
to Herodotus (i, 95-103) Dejokes became king of the Mcdes in 709 B. c., Dejokes reigning 53 
years. 709-656; Fraortes 22 years, 656-634; Kyaseres 40 years, 634-594; Aetyazes 35 years, 
594-659/558 b. c. According to Herod, i. 132 the Median empire was established 128 years 
before the overthrow of Astyages, i. e. in 678 b.c. 
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Chorene 39 tells us that the native name of Armenia is Haja-st&n 
(= “the land of Haja”), and that this name originated from a 
certain Hai-kh, who became the leader of his oppressed people 
and with them emigrated from their former home near the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, settling in the Kurdaean mountains between Van and 
Urmia. The Armenian Haja or Hai represents so closely the 
Assyrian Aja and Ai, that an identification of the two is not 
only possible, but probable, and this Armenian tradition may be 
entitled to a place in the history of the two lands of Ai. Ai or 
Aja may have the same relation to Hajast&n, as the god Ualdia 
of Musa$ir has to another name of Armenia, namely, Chaldia, 40 
but Musasir was a neighbor district southeast of m&t Ai. 

What is said above in regard to pronouncing the land de¬ 
terminative before the name holds good also in this case, and it 
is probable that in the Greek period M&t Ai or M&d Ai was 
understood as a proper noun and identified with Media, and that 
this was probably the case even in the Sargon period among 
peoples who did not know the geography of the East. The Greeks 
knew not only of a Media Magna , but also of a Media Atropatene . 
This latter land is located by Strabo 41 on the east of Matiene, and 
later on he makes Matiene the western province of Atropatene. 
In spite, of Winckler’s 42 and Streck’s 43 opposition to this combina¬ 
tion, it seems to me very probable that we should in this Mali - 
ana or Matiene 44 recognize the Assyrian M&t Ai. Herodotus’ 
location of the mountains of Matiene 48 in the southeastern part of 
Kurdistan agrees precisely with our location of mftt Ai. 

Akbanu 

mAt AK.BA.NU: [520] K. 680, obv. 7,11. 

This land, and the land of ’A1&, are said to be located “on 
the other shore of the river Tak-ka-?” 46 in the land of Elam. 
Neither of these localities is otherwise known. Sennacherib 
mentions, in his Taylor cylinder, an Elamite city, al Ak-ka-ba- 
ri-na, 47 but whether that city was located in the land of Akbanu 
or identical with it, cannot at present be decided. 

391, 10. 40 Lehmann in VBAO ., 1893, i*. 578. 41 x i, p . 52^-29. 

42 Geschichte Bab., p. 202. 43 ZA. % XV, pp. 372 f. 

44 Manai'ij, Strabo ii, p. 73; xi, p.509; Steph. B.; Maruji'ij, Herodotus v,52; iii,94; vii,72. 

4J»to Marti}pa opij, Herodotus i, 189, 202; v, 52; this should not be c mfounded with the 
Mantiana of Strabo, which should rather be compared with the Manda, Uraman-Maoda; 
see Ritter, Erdkunde , IX, p. 786. 

4«mAt i ^j c .5 a . nu ra&t . n. e a-lju ul-lu-u 5a nAr Tak-ka-t, K. 680, obv. 7-9* 

47 IR. 40, L. 58. 
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AkimadS 

aI A.KI.MA.DI.E: [328] K. 638, rv. 21. 

Nothing is known of this city outside the mention of it in 
this letter, but as this letter deals with affairs in Elam, which is 
referred to several times, it was undoubtedly an Elamite city. 

Akkad! 

mAt AKKADl ki : [9] K. 618, rv. 5; [46] K. 939a, obv. 13, 19, 22, [50] 
K. 1242, rv. 2, [149] K. 540, obv. 9 [223] K. 112, obv. 13, [266] K. 79, obv. 
10, [269] K. 528, rv. 9, [358] R m 76, obv. 8, [437] K. 168, rv. 9, 19, [444] 
K. 645, obv. 4, [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 7, [518] 83-1-18, 27, rv. 8, [539] 
K. 17, obv. 17, rv. 24, [540] K. 87, rv. 3, [542] K. 114, rv. 23, [622] K. 
1210, rv. 4, [716] K. 31, obv. 7, rv. 7, [760] R m 2, 7, obv. 6, [815] 48-7-20, 
116, rv. 11,15, [841] K.4757, rv. 19; “ A ‘ Ak-ka-di-i, [7] K. 601, obv. 16, 
rv. 8, [435] Bu. 8^4-26,161, rv. 10. 

For other references compare the following: 

0ala-lama, ki Akkadl, SD. 21, 4, col. 2:2. 

Ur-Engur, kl Akkadl, I R. 1, No. 5:9; 6:6; 7:6; 8:6; 9:3. 

Dungi, ki Akkadl, I R. 2, No. 11,1:4; 2:4; 3:6. 

Gamil-Ninib, kl Akkadl, IV R. 35, No. 5:11; I R. II, No. 5, 1:9. 

Hammurabi, kl Akkadl, Letters 62:15, 23; 61:18; 100:5; mAfc Ak- 
ka-di-im, Letters 94:21; 95:12,21,32,39; ma * afc Ak-ka-di-im, Code 
5:9; 40:52. 

Agum-Kakrime, Ak-ka-di-i, 1:32. 

Karaindas, Akkadl, IV R. 36, No. 3: 7. 

Burnaburias, ki AkkadI, I R. 4, No. 10:10. 

Kurigalzu, ki AkkadI, I R. 4, No. 14, 2; 5; 3: 8. 

Nabukadrezzar I, mAt Akkad I ki , V R. 55,1:13,44; 2:12. 

Tukulti-Ninib 48 I, raAfc Akkadl ki , K. 2673,obv. 4; 82-7-4, 38, obv. 10; 
“At Akkadl, III R. 4, No. 2, obv. 4. 

Tiglath-Pileser I, Akkadl kl , Syn. Hist. 2:33; mAt Akkad kl , Brok* 
ob. 1:16; [ mAt Ak-]ka-di-i, Brok. ob. 4: 38. 

Adad-Nirari II, mAt Akkadi ki , Syn . Hist . 3:19. 

Shalmaneser II, mAfc Ak-ka-di-e, Balw. 4:2; Aw. 77. 

Samsi-Adad IV, mAt Ak-ka-di-i, 2:11; Akkad ki , 4:22. 

Adad-Nirari III, Akkadl ki I R. 35, 3: 20. 

Tiglath-Pileser III, mAt Akkadl ki , PI. I, 1; PI. 11,2; Thon. obv. 1. 

Sargonll, Akkadl ki , Aw.235; X:3,123; “fttAk-ka-di-e, Aw.233, 
241, 314. 

Sennacherib, Akkadl ki , I R. 40:36 ; 41:18. 

Esarhaddon, Akkadl ki , B. S. 1:4, 8. 

Ashurbanipal, mAt Akkadl ki ,3:97; 6:8,13; 7:92; 10:124; Akkadi ki , 
4: 41. 

**Ninib is to be read Pir and be compared with the Moabitic god Peor. I have 
retained the old reading of the name of this god wherever it occurs in proper names in 
order not to cause confusion. 
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Samas-sum-ukin, Akkadl ki , Cyl. 1:11,17; Akkadl ki -ra, Bil. 1:6; 
Ak-ka-di-i, Cyl. 1:19; Bil. 2:6,10. 

Nabft-apil-iddin, “At AkkadI k ‘, V R.60, No. 1:6; No.2:30; No.3:13. 
Merodak-Baladan, “**AkkadI ki , 1:17,28,46; 111:14. 
Nabukadrezzar II, “a-da Ak-ka-di-im, I R. 66:16. 

Nabupalassar, “ a -da Ak-ka-di-im, ZA., II, p. 129,1. 12; Ak-ka- 
di-i, ZA., II, p. 172, 1:6. 

Nabuna’id, “AkkadI, Stela, col. II, 11. 20, 21. 

Cyrus, Ak-ka-di-i, Cyl. 20; “AtAkkadI ki , Cyl. 11, 18, 24, 33; 
AkkadI, Cyl. 10,13 bis, 23. 

Nabuna’id-Cyrus-Chronicle, “AtAkkadI ki , B:6, 10; “AtAkkadI, 
B: 14,19,22, 23. 

Babylonian Chronicle, “AtAkkadl ki , 84-2-11, 366, 1:3, 25, 26, 30; 
2:40. 

King, Creation Tablets, “AtAkkadl ki , p. 212, 1.26; p. 211, 1 18; 
Ak-ka-di-i, p. 147,1. 20, note 1.16. 

Thompson, RMA., Akkadl ki 29:3,4; 36, rv. 2; 90, obv. 7; 266 B, 
obv. 7, 8; “‘‘AkkadI k >, 31, obv. 4; 34, obv. 7; 41, rv. 6; 42, obv. 7; 43, 
rv. 6; 86, obv. 7; 88, obv. 7; 89, obv. 3; 95, rv. 6; 107, rv. 7; 119, rv. 1, 3; 
124, obv. 7, 9; 126, obv. 3; 127, obv. 5, 7; 128, obv. 8, rv. 3; 129, obv. 3,6; 
130 A, obv. 3, 4; 131, obv. 9, rv. 2; 132, obv. 5; 133, obv. 4,6; 134, rv. 3,5; 
135, obv. 3, 4; 136 A, obv. 3, 5; 136, obv. 2,4; 136 A, obv. 2,4; 136 B, obv. 
6, 7; 136 D, obv. 3, 5; 136 E, obv. 9, rv. 3; 136 F, rv. 4; 136 G, obv. 3, 4; 
136 H, obv. 2, 3; 136 I, obv. 3, 5; 136 L, obv. 3,5; 136 M, obv. 2,3; 136 N, 
obv. 2; 136 P, obv. 3; 136 R, rv.2; 137, obv. 2; 138, obv. 3, 4; 138 A, rv. 
3, 5; 142, obv. 3, 5; 143, obv. 3; 144, obv. 6, 6; 144 B, rv. 3, 5; 146, rv. 2; 
146, obv. 3; 147, obv. 2, 4; 148 [obv. 2, 4]; 151, obv. 11; 151 A, obv. 2, 4; 
152, obv. 2, 5; 164, obv. 4, 6; 166, obv. 5, 7, 8; 155 A, obv. 3, 6; 166, rv. 3; 
167 A, obv. 3; 169, rv. 3; 183, rv. 5; 185, obv. 7, 9, rv. 4; 187, obv. 6 bis; 
187 A, obv. 6; 193, obv. 8, rv. 1; 196, obv. 5, 7; 209, obv. 2; 232, obv. 10, 
14; 234, obv. 5, 8; 236, obv. 9; 236 F, rv. 1; 241, rv. 2, 3; 242, obv. 6 bis; 
243, rv. 6; 243 A, obv. 3, 4; 244 C, obv. 7; 266 A, obv. 3, 6; 268, obv. 11; 
269, obv. 13, rv. 2; 270, obv. 3, rv. 11; 271, obv. 10, rv. 2,3,4,11; 272, obv. 
8, rv. 7 bis, 13. SarAkkadl ki , 31,obv.7; 34,obv.6; 35, obv. 6, 9; 38, 
obv. 4, 7; 44, rv. 4; 91, obv. 4; 92, obv. 3; 94, obv. 4; 96 A, obv. 3; 96 B, 
obv. 2; 105, rv. 6; 110, obv. 3; 111, obv. 4; 112, obv. 2; 112 B, obv 3; 113, 
obv. 5; 114, obv. 2; 114 A, obv. 2; 115 C, obv. 2; 117, obv. 4; 119, obv. 3; 
186, obv. 5; 188, obv. 4; 195, rv. 6; 201, rv. 1; 207, obv. 5; 231, obv. 4; 
246C,rv.3. Ak-ka-du-u, 152,rv. 4. 

Johns, ADD., AkkadI “, 669, obv. 4. 

The sign for AkkadI was pronounced Ti-il-la," which was 
the original name of this land. AkkadI is the Nisbeh- form, 
indicating that this land was named after or belonged to the god¬ 
dess Agade (orNinft). Her city, Ninft ki (?) was a sister-city 
of Gir-Su ki (or Su-gir k, = Su (m)-gir kl , Su(n)-gir kl , 

*»II R. 4S. obv. Vi. 
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$umir ki ), and it seems probable that the term Sumir u Akkadl 
originally designated these two cities. 

Akkad! designated southern Babylonia, and the city of Erech 
belonged to it. 50 It should not be confused with the city of Akkad, 
which never occurs in the Nisbeh-torm ; nor should it be confused 
with mftt Akada-ai, which was an older name of the land of 
Urartu. 

§amas-udaninani was governor of Akkad! and Eponym 
in the year 644 b. c. 

Akkad 

“AK.Kad: [337] D. T. 98, obv. 6, 8, [246] 83-1-18, 146, obv. 5, 7,10, 
13, rv. 4; al Ak-kad-e, [629] K. 1263, obv. 10; *‘Ak-ka-di, [46] K 
939a, obv. 8,11, [594] K. 1118, rv. 2. 

Nebukadrezzar I. al Ak-ka-di, V R. 55, col. 2:50. 

Johns, ADD ., al Ak-kad, 930, col. II: 2, 6; col. Ill: 7. 

It seems probable, but it is not certain, that this city is identical 
with the city of A-ga-de, capital of Sargon I. 

Agade 

Sargon I, Agade ki , PSBA ., 1885, p. 68:3; III R. 4, No. 7, col. 1:26; 
Cat. de Clerq , I, PI. V, No. 461,1. 3; OBI., No. 1, 1. 6; No. 2,1. 5; No. 3, 
1. 3; C. J. Ball, Light from the East , p. 52,1. 3; RA., IV, p. 8, col. 1,1. 3. 

Narftm-Sin, A-ga-de kI RA., IV, p. 11, 1. 3; RA., Ill, PI. VII, No. 
22,1. 2, No. 23,1. 3, No. 26,1. 1; Rec. de Trav., XIX, p. 187. 

Qammurabi, A-ga-de ki , Code, 4:50. 

Nabuna’id, A-ga-de ki , I R. 69, col. 2: 29, 48. 

Cyrus, A-ga-de ki , Cyl., 1. 31. 

Tallquist, MaqlU, A-ga-de ki , 2:177. 

The city of Agade was a sister-city of Sippara. The deity of 
this city was originally Istar of Agade, who was replaced by 
Anunlt. 51 

The temple of Agade was Bit Ul-mas (Nabuna’id’s Sippara- 
inscription, II: 29, 35, 42, 44, 50; Code of fjammurabi, IV: 49). 

As temple towers (ziggur&ti) of Agade the following are 
known: 

Blt-Su-gal, ziggurat of ilu Tur-zi (II R. 50, No. 1:10). 

Bit-B4r-si-6-di (II R. 50, No. I: 11. 

Alzi 

mfttAL.ZI: [444] K 645, obv. 10 

The land of Alzi became Assyrian territory as early as the 
time of Tukulti-Ninib 1, 62 who captured this land, mentioning it 

w Nab<l-u8abSi calls Erech a city of mftt Akkadl k *, ABL ., 266, obv. 10and 13. 

M Compare I R. 69, col. 2:48 with col. 3:28. 52 An., obv. 15. 
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between the lands of Munnn and Madani. These lands are both 
situated north of the Tigris and the land of Subria, and Madani 
must be located on the eastern shore of the upper Tigris, opposite 
Daria, and identical with the land of Madni of the inscriptions of 
Asurnasirpal. 58 

In the time of Tiglath-Pileser I, 64 the Muski people had con¬ 
quered this land and the land of Purukumzi, but this Assyrian 
king succeeded in recapturing it. 55 On this expedition Tiglath- 
Pileser I reached the land of Alzi from Subari, 58 which he first 
had to conquer. But the land of Subari, afterward called 
Subria, extended along the northern bank of the Tigris 57 (east¬ 
ward course), and Alzi must consequently be north of Subari 
and also north of Madni (or Madani). Following the Tigris 
in its upper north-south course, we have first Subria opposite 
Bit-Zamftni and Amedi, then Madni opposite Daria and 
mount Argania, and finally Alzi, east of the Tigris, opposite 
Enzite. 

This is corroborated by the inscriptions of Shalmaneser II. 
That king had again to recapture the land of Alzi , M and he reaches 
it, coming from the city of Pitura, through the mountain pass of 
Alzi, and from this land he proceeds to the lands of Subni and 
Daiaeni. The city of Pitura was only a night’s march 59 from 
Tusba, which was located on‘the southern shore of the Tigris, 
opposite the mouth of the river Kallama, 80 and the city of Pitura 
was most probably located on the western shore of this river, a 
little north of the city of Arbaki. 81 The land of Subni 82 or 
Sub me 63 was situated on the northern shore of the Euphrates, 
opposite Enzite, Kireki and Alzi. All the inscriptions of 
Shalmaneser II agree, that this king did not cross the Tigris on 
his march from Pitura to Subme and Daiaeni, and that Alzi 
must consequently lie east of the Tigris. 

In ABL., 444, is a report concerning a meeting of five gov¬ 
ernors (bGl pabftti) in the city of Uesi, and among these 

M An. 2:110, 113. An. 1:64. 

M TP. I, An. 2:90; Sm. 1874, obv. 24. w An. 2:84. 

57 Opposite •lTu§ba ? ee© Anp. An. 2:8, 12; cf. also Knudtzon, Oebete , subSuprin. 

MShalmaneser II, An. 42 bis; Layard 12:18. 

M ASurnasirpal III, An. 2:104. 60 TP. Ill, PI. 1,1. 35. 

61 A£urna§irpal III, An. 2:112,116; Mon., rev. 30, 34, 49. 

M mftt s u -ub-ni, Shalm. II, Layard 12:19; An. 45. 

63 m Atg u . a ^. m e y shalm. II, Mon. 2:45 bis, 46; from these inscriptions it is certain 
that the two names indicate the same land. 
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governors is Siplia 64 of Alzi, and this land is here mentioned 
between the lands of Kaniun and Armiraliu, which are both 
Urar|ean domains, and the former of these was located not far to 
the south of TuruspA. 

All references to this land agree, therefore, in locating it east 
of the Tigris. This is important, because it cannot then be 
identical with Enzi or Enzite, as Streck 65 proposes, claiming 
that e was changed to a and n to Z, without giving any evidence 
that such changes occur in the old Armenian language. This 
theory, improbable at first sight, must now be permanently dis¬ 
carded on account of the researches of Belck, 66 who has found in 
the Armenian geographical literature that there were two prov¬ 
inces, Enzi and Alzi, and that it was first in the Greek period 
that Alzi was included in the province of Anzitene. 67 

Ampisabini 

“At Am.PI.SA.A.BI.NI: [802] 81-7-27, 39, obv. 6. 

Nothing else is known of this land, nor does this letter help 
us assign a position to it. The scribe of this letter is Samas- 
bel-u^ur, and if he should be identical with one of the governors 
of Kirruri or Arzubina, who were Eponyms in 708 and 710 
B. o. respectively, we may presume that he wrote concerning some 
land near their domains, probably in Media Atropatene. 

Streck 68 compares it with al Am-pi-ba-bi, K. 4785, 1. 26. 

The reading of the first sign is uncertain. Streck 69 suggests 
Am, which I have here adopted. 

AmubbC 

mAt A.MUR.RU.U: [337] D. T. 98, rv. 14, [629] K. 1263, obv. 21; 
“*tMar-tu ki , [38] K. 1019, rv. 4, [337] D. T. 98, rv. 13, [407] 83-1-18, 
40, rv. 2, [629] K. 1263, obv. 16, 17; “AtMar-tu, [357] D. T. 98, rv. 13, 
[629] K. 1263, obv. 19, [679] 83-1-18,61, obv. 9; “AtMar k * [137] K.467, 
obv. 10, 14. 

Mar-tu ki and Amurrtl are two names, used in the Cunei¬ 
form inscriptions to denote the land of Syria-Palestine, and 
especially the land ruled by the city of Damascus. 

This name belonged, however, originally to a district west of 
Sippara. In a contract tablet, 70 dated in the reign of Ammisa- 

M m S i • ip-1 i • a . XUI, p. 94. «« Beitrdge, p. 75. 

WAi'fijra, Ptolemy 13:19, see bolow under Enzi. 

M AJSL. % XXII, p. 217. Ibidem . 

70 Meissner, Beitrdgez. altbab. Privalrecht , No. 42. 
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dugga (1980-1959), 71 a region near Sippara is called Amurrfl, 
and in another tablet 73 of this period we find this name identified 
with Mar-tu ki . The latter name means originally the “West 
land.” Paton 73 takes this to indicate that this district of Sippara 
as well as Syria-Palestine was peopled by Amorites in the great 
migration, which he designates as the “Amoritic,” and which he 
regards as having come up from Arabia. This is, however, impos¬ 
sible, because the origin of the cuneiform signs for the cardinal 
points must antedate the “Amorite” migration by many centuries, 
if not millennia. Nor is it likely that the Kiengi people, when 
they invented the cuneiform signs, knew of Syria-Palestine and 
designated it as the “West-land” (Mar-tu ki ), for Mar-tu ki 
cannot indicate some land located somewhere in the west, but 
must be the land, where the god 74 or the genius of the west had 
his dwelling. That land must be in or near Babylonia, and a 
district near Sippara fits well, because we should expect that the 
cardinal points would refer to some temple with an ancient Sun- 
cult, like that of the Sun-city of Sippara. We may then conclude 
that Mar-tu kl was the ancient Kiengi-name of a district, west 
of Sippara, and that the Semites called this district by the name 
of Amurrfl. There is nothing whatever to prove that the 
Amorite migration came from Arabia, but there is a great proba¬ 
bility that it originated in Babylonia, through pressure from 
Elam, because Babylonia was often the prey of Elamite con¬ 
querors, as in the time of Kudur-nankhundi, Kudur-Mabuk, and 
Kedorlaomer. Nor has it been proved that names from this 
time, compounded with Ammi, Abi, or Sumu, are specific 
Amorite or old Arabic names. 75 

Sargon of Akkad conquered the land of Martu in Syria and 
it was already at this time called Amurri, for he affixes the 
ending am to the ideograph Mar-tu, writing Mar-tu-am 76 
which must be read Amurra-am. 

’1 For the dates of the H ammara bi Dynasty, cf. my forthcoming book Ancient 
Chronology. 

72 Ibidem, No. 72. 

7i The Early History of Syria and Palestine , pp. 28, 29. 

7* A god HuMar-tu, identical with Adad or Ramman, is well known in the Cuneiform 
inscriptions, and in ABL ., 474, 81-2-4, 67, obv. 6, he is a god of Akkadf. According to TP. I, 
An. 4:87, he had a temple in the city of A3§ur, and that temple is otherwise called the 
temple of Ramman (Adad). Jensen’s ( ZA ., XI, pp. 303 f.) and Zimmorn's (KAT.*, p. 433) 
theory that this god was a western importation to Babylonia and Assyria has not been 
proved, and is improbable. 

75 Paton, The Early History of Syria and Palestine , pp. 25 ff. 

75 R. A. IV, 3, PI. IV, n. 17,1.3; cf. M a r-1 u-ne-k i-m a , BA., IV, p. 76, n. 2. 
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Gudea 77 also knew of this land and mentions two of its moun. 
tains, Sub-sal-la and Ti-da-num. 78 Kudur-Mabuk™ calls him¬ 
self ad-da of mAfc Mar-tu. 

Hammurabi 80 calls himself king of Mar-[tu ki ] and mentions 
Sinidinnam 81 as governor (gal) of Mar-tu. 8 * Ammiditana 88 is 
also king of this land. 

In the Amarna period this land^is referred to as mAt Mar-tu, M 
mAt Amurru, 84 and ftl Amurra. 86 The readings A-mu-ri and 
A-mu-ur-ra settle the question whether we should read the middle 
sign bar or mur. Abd- ilu -As-ra-tum was its king and he 
was succeeded by his son Aziru. His residence was the city of 
Amurri, but we infer that the land, of which the city of Amurri 
was the capital, consisted of several provinces, because these let¬ 
ters speak of the lands (m&tftte) of Amurri. Near this land 
were the cities of Nukasse, Qatna, Sumur, and Tunip. 

The city of Damascus is called a city of mAt Mar-tu ki , 87 but 
that city is otherwise known as the capital of mAt Sa-imGTi-s u 88 
or “land of Damascus,” and it seems therefore as if mAt Mar-tu kl 
and mAt Sa-im$ri-su are equivalent terms. 

Tiglath-Pileser I refers to the land of mftfc A-rnur-ri ; w and 
Asurna^irpal 90 claims to have received tribute from it. Shalmane¬ 
ser II overthrew the cities of mAt A-rnur-ri. 91 Adad-Nirari III 
conquered the lands of JJat-ti and A-mur-ri, w Sur-ra (Tyre), 
Si-du-nu (Sidon) and 5u-um-ri-i (Samaria). At this time 
Amurri included neither the Hittites, the coast-cities, nor 
Samaria. 

Sargon, on the other hand, ruled the “wide land” of mAt Mar- 
tu ki , M and refers to the land of the Hittites as the land of 

77 Cyl. B. 6:6, 14. 

7® Another mountain 5a< * La-fci, is also said to lie in mft4 A-mur-ri-e. 

70 1 R. 2, No. 8,1. 4. 80 HL., No. 66, col. 2,1. 3. »i HL„ No. 48,11. 2, 5. 

8*Tbo references of Kudur-Mabug and Hammurabi refer, however, undoubtedly to the 
land on the western bank of the lower Euphrates. 

« HL., No. 100,1.7. ^AL. 47:35 ; 46:24; 138:23. 

»mftt A mur.t, iL. 42:14: mftfc A-mur-ri, AL. 38:8, 15; 50: rv. 32; 57:15; 69:69; 
75:63; 102:38; 112:rv.7.10; 124:5,21,29,35; 129:24; 137:39; 143:24,30 ; 258:rv.3. mAt A-mu-ri, 
AL. 59:48 ; 66:8; 90:8; mAUt A-mu-ri, AL. 44:15, 22; 127:9; mAt A-mur-ra, AL. 
78:10; 114:17. 

8«*lA-mu-ur-ra, AL. 50, obv. 1. 87 Sargon, An. 52; XIV: 46. 

88 Adad-Nirari III, I R. 35, No. 1,1.15. Broken ob. 4:39. 

gomAtA-mur-ri, ^ln.3:85; mftfc A-mur-ra-ai, An.3:86; No. 76, 4:26. 

oiMon. 2:6; Balw.2:2; mftt Mar-tu ki , Balw. 2:2. 

**I R. 35, No. 1,1.11. »3 X: 17; XTV: 46; An. 52. 
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“ At A-mur-ri-e. M He speaks of the language (li-sa-an) of 
mAt Mar-tu ki , w which probably indicates the language of Syria. 

Sennacherib conquered the land of Mar-tu ki% and mentions 
as its cities al Sam-si-mu-ru-na-ai, al Si-du-un-na-ai, 
^A-ru-da-ai, al 6u-ub-la-ai, al As-du-da-ai, Bit Am-ma- 
na-ai, mAt Ma-’-ba-ai, mAt U-du-um-ma-ai. Here are not 
only the coast cities of Phoenicia and Philistia, but also the trans- 
Jordanic lands of Moab and Ammon as well as Edom, included 
in mAt Mar-tu. 

Nebukadrezzar I, 97 Asurbanipal, 98 Nabuna’id," and Cyrus 100 refer 
also in their inscriptions to this land. 

In the letters 101 this land is also called mAt Mar ki . From sev¬ 
eral references in the Astrological reports to the land of Mar-tu ki , 
where that land is called mAt Mar ki , 103 or even mAt Mar, it is cer¬ 
tain that this Mar kil(J3 is identical with Amurru. A list of refer¬ 
ences to this land in these Astrological reports 104 follows: 

mAt A-mu-ri-e: [42] Sm. 1073, obv. 8; [43] K. 705, rv. 7; [98] K. 864, 
obv. 8. 105 

mAt A-mur-ri-i: [68] K. 774, obv. 2; [119] K. 703, rv. 3. 

mAt A-mur[-ri-i]: [91] K. 86, obv. 2. 

mAt Mar-tu ki : [43] K. 705, obv. 7, rv. 5; [52 A] 81-2-4,138, rv. 5; 
[80] K. 713 obv. 3; [80 A] 82-5-22, 72, obv. 3; [77] 83-1-18,184, obv. 3; 
[78] K. 722, obv. 3; [79] 83-1-18, 173, obv. 4; [98] K. 864, obv. 7; [99] K. 
771, rv. 2; [101] 81-2-4, 83, obv. 4, rv. 2, 4; [102] 83-1-18, 246, obv. 4; 
[103] Sm. 375, obv. 5; [107] Bu. 89-4-26, 166, obv. 10, rv. 5, 6; [157 B] K. 
1369, obv. 6; [167] 80-7-19, 371, obv. 7, rv. 6, 9, 11, 12; [192] Bu. 89-4-26, 
3, obv. 5; [193] 83-1-18, 179, obv. 2; [206] K. 731, obv. 10; [211] K. 758, 
rv. 1; [211 A] K. 12176, obv. 4; [222] 83-1-18,181, rv. 2; [258] Sm. 1043, 
rv. 2; [268] K. 2085, obv. 5, 9, 12; [273] Sm. 231, obv. 3; [274 F] K. 1384, 
rv. 4, 5, 6. 

mAt Mar-tu: [64 A] K. 1340, obv. 2; [67] 83-1-18,194. obv. 3; [69 A] 
80-7-19,176, obv. 6; 179 A] K. 1407, obv. 3; [76183-1-18,183, obv. 3; [100] 
K. 1405, rv. 4; [156] Bu. 91-5-9, 8, rv. 1, 2; [166] K. 694, rv. 3; [270] K. 
955, rv. 11. 

Mar-tu k i: [44] 80-7-19, 63, rv. 8; [63] K. 776, obv. 2; [64] 83-1-18, 
298, obv. 2; [64 B] K. 1927, obv. 2; [65] 82-5-22, 50, obv. 5; [66] K. 809, 
obv. 2; [67] 83-1-18,194, obv. 2; [69] 82-5-22, 49, obv. 2; [70] 81-2-4, 79, 

94 An. 41. 94 X: 161. "I R. 38:55. 

9 7 mAt A-rour-ri-i, 1:10 . * mAt Mar-tuki, An., col. 8, 1. 16. 

99 Nab.-Cyrus Chron. A: 15. ioo Cyl. C. 29. i«i A BL ., No. 137, obv. 10,14. 

103 Thomps., RMA., [25J K. 770, rv.5;[88J K. 712, rv. 5; Sar Ma rki, [56J K. 1341, obv. 5. 

103[17) K. 803, rv. 3; [41] K. 791, rv. 7; [101] 81-2-4,145, obv. 5; [271] K. 750, obv. 10. 

104 Thompson, The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers. 

106a ftlosa to the same line reads ma * ta A-mur-ri-e, 
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obv. 2; [69 A] 80-7-19, 176, obv. 2; [74J Rm. 203, obv. 5, rv. 1; [75] K. 696, 
obv. 2; [58] K. 693, obv. 4; [81 D] 80-7-19,197, obv. 4; [81 K] K. 901, obv. 2; 
[87 AJ K. 1007, obv. 4; [136 K] K. 1339, rv. 2; [137] K. 799, rv. 2, 4; [151] 
81-2-4, 102, rv. 1; [234] 82-5-22, 46, rv. 2, 6; [262 B] K. 12555, obv. 2; 
[272 B] K. 702, obv. 4. 

Mar-tu: [94] K. 120A, rv. 7; [151] 81-2-4, 102, rv. 1; [269] K. 815, 
rv. 4, 9. 

As the sign for mur has also the value bar,' the name 
A-mur-ri was formerly read A-bar-ri 10 ® and supposed to denote 
the “hinterland” i. e., the “West-land.” 

In the letters, especially ABL ., No. 337 and No. 629, 
mAt Mar-tu and mAt A-mur-ru-u, appear together in a way, as 
if the latter were a part of the former, 107 and it has been suggested 
that we might read mAt Martu as mAt A-bar-ru, or the “West- 
land” (“hinterland”). 

The objections to a reading mAt A-bar-ru are based chiefly on 
the following considerations: 

1. In the O.T. the word never denotes a land, a “hinter¬ 

land” or a “West-land,” i. e., it is not used as a geographical 
name in any 'sense; nor have I found this word so used in any 
other Semitic dialect. It is true that the Hebrew and English 
Lexicon , by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, p. 30, once claims the 
meaning “west”-land for ’ab6r, viz., Is. 9:11, but it is prob¬ 
ably wrong in the conception of this verse, for Isaiah says about 
Israel and Samaria: “Aram from before and the Philistines 
from behind , and they shall devour Israel with open mouthP 
Although kedhem sometimes means ‘east’ it denotes also ‘front, 
in front of,’ and it is certain that Philistia was not to the west, 
but to the south of Israel and Samaria, and Damascus (and it is 
to this city “Aram” refers in this verse) was not to the east but 
to the north of Samaria. It is therefore evident that ’AbOr, 
even in this passage, cannot mean “west” or “west-land.” 

This dictionary also gives the-meaning “western” to ’AbarOn 
(Deut. 11:24; 34:2; Job 2:20; Zech. 14:8), and compares it 
with a supposed Assyrian mAt Abarru, but it should be noted that 
all these passages deal with a “western (?) sea,” not with any 
“west-land,” and that although the Mediterranean may be called 
a “western sea,” it does not prove that Palestine was called a 
“west-land.” It should also be noted that the Hebrew form 

10ft See Delitxsch, HWB. % sub A-fcar-ri. 

107 See on this subject a note by R. F. Harper in AJSL. % April, 1899, p. 142. 
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’AbarOn cannot represent a supposed Ass. Abarru. It seems 
therefore, that if the Assyrians, who so often used the ideogram 
Mar-tu, read this as Abarru, there should be some trace of that 
name in the other Semitic dialects, and especially so in Hebrew. 

2. In the Amama period it is certain that the sign for mur 
(or bar) was read mu-ur or mu-ri and that Mar-tu and 
A-mur-ru-u or A-mu-ur-ra are then synonymous terms for 
the kingdom of Abd-Asirta and Aziru. There is nothing to prove 
that a different reading was adopted at a subsequent period. It 
should also be noted that the sons of Abd-Asirta and Aziru 
were in alliance with the Khabiri (or Hebrews). 

3. Now the O. T., while it knows of no land called AkhOr, men¬ 
tions frequently an “Amorite” land, the name being a Nisbeh, 
’amori, like the Assyrian Amurrfi, and this land or people was 
conquered by the Hebrews. This name is used: 108 (a) of a pre- 
Israelitish people living east of the Jordan; Sennacherib also 
included Moab and Ammon in mAt Mar-tu ; (6) of a people west 
of Jordan; (c) of a southern people; Sennacherib included Edom 
in mftt Martu; ( d ) of the ancient population of Canaan in gene¬ 
ral; Sennacherib included the coast cities of Phoenicia and Phi- 
listia in mftt Mar-tu. It should be noticed that Sennacherib uses 
the name mAt Mar-tu, where O. T. uses the term “the 100 Amorite.” 

4. The strongest evidence for reading this name Amurru 
instead of Abarru is perhaps furnished by the Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions. These inscriptions know of no land Abarru or Ab^r in 
Palestine or Syria, but they refer frequently to a land Amor. 
Thus Seti I speaks of the city of Kadesh in the land of Amor 110 
(Y-m-r). Professor Breasted locates this Kadesh 111 in the moun¬ 
tains of Galilee, while W. Max Mtlller 112 contends that it is the 
Kadesh on the Orontes. Ramses II speaks of the “Shore in the 
land of Amor” (’-m-w-r’), 113 which here refers to the Phoenician 
coast, just as Sennacherib calls Arvad, Gubla, Sidon, and Tyre 
cities of mAt Mar-tu. While Ramses II is at Kadesh on the 
Orontes, he receives recruits from the land of Amor. 11 * In a list 
of cities conquered in northern Palestine, Ramses II mentions 

108 For biblical references, see Encyclopedia Biblica, article “ Amorites.” 

•09 The article is used in the O. T. with this name everywhere, except Num. 21:29, 
Esek. 16:45. 

••o Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , III, 141. ••• Ibid., note 1. 

H2 Asien und Europa , p. 217. 

ns Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , III, 310. n *lbid. % 340. 
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“Deper (D’-pw-r*) in the land of Amor.” 115 Breasted locates 
this city in the neighborhood of Tabor, but W. Max Mtlller places 
it further north near Kadesh. 116 In the reliefs of Ramses III at 
Medinet Habu, Amor appears between the Hittites and the Asiatics, 
the order being: Kheta, Amor, 117 Thekel, Sherden, Shasu, Teresh 
and Peleset (Philistia); and this locates the Amorites south of 
the Hittites and as neighbors of the Phoenicians (Thekel). Amor, 
in the Egyptian inscriptions, is then quite an extensive land, 
including Kadesh, the Phoenician coast, and bordering on the 
land of the Hittites. 

Taking all this into consideration, it seems most probable that 
Mar-tu should be read Amurrfl, and further that we should read 
A-mur-ru and not A-bar-ru. 118 

Andia 

mftt AN.DI.A: [466] Sm. 51,obv. 2, rv.3, [515] K.621,obv.5; ftl An- 
di-[a], [215] K. 1037, rv. 2. 

The city of Andia seems, according to ABL. No. 215, to have 
been situated near Urartu, Mannai, and Zikirta. The land of 
Mannai lay on the west side of Lake Urmia, and Zikirta on its 
eastern shore. Urartu extended from Lake Van southeastward 
to Mannai, and sometimes even included that land as one of its 
provinces. The scribe of this letter, a certain m Bag-te-sup, 
whose name is evidently a compound of Bag 119 and Te-sup, the 
god not only of Mitanni and ancient Kirbu and Gorduene 
(cf. Sadi-Tesup, Kali-Tesup, Kili-Tesup), but also of the 
Gimirrai (cf. the name Te-us-pa), and this scribe may there¬ 
fore very well have been from the land of Gimirra. This land 
lay to the north of Lake Urmia and east of Urartu, and it seems 
therefore probable that Andia was located on the northwestern 
shore of Lake Urmia, between that lake and the land of Gimirra. 

This is borne out by other references to this land. In ABL ., 
466, the crown prince of mAt An-di-ai writes about a horse 
transport, and incidentally he mentions also a nobleman m A-pil- 

ii* Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, III, 356. 

11® Alien und Europa , p. 221. 

” 7 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , IV, 129. For other references to the land of 
Amor, see ibid., IV, 39, 64, 117,127. 

ii®See Muss-Arnolt, Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language , sub Afrarru and 
Amnrri. For further discussion of this name, see Delattre, PSBA ., 1891, 233,234; ZA. % 
VII, 22; RP.* y V. 95, rm. 4; 98, rm. 2. 

H®Bag or Baga is an old Median word for divinity. The name would thus signify" 
“ T o S n p is god,” and would be a name formed like Hebrew Joel, ” Yah or Yahweh is god.” 
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sar-usur from the land of Mannai, and from this we may 
infer that the two lands lay near each other. 

In ABL ., 515, a messenger of mAt An-di-ai is mentioned in 
connection with and between those of the lands of Urartu and 
Zikirai. The latter name is undoubtedly a misspelling for 
Zikirtai, and the same name is again misspelled in obv. 1. 15 as 
mAt Zi-ki-ti-a. The scribe of this letter, m B§l-n&din, informs 
the Assyrian king that the messengers from Andia and Zikirai 
(Zikirtai) have gone to the city of Uesi. That city is well 
known; it belonged to Urartu, and lay southeast from Lake 
Van, near the borders of Mannai. My location of mftt Andia 
on the northwestern shore of Lake Urmia fits in well with the 
situation given in this letter. 

In the historical inscriptions we find this land mentioned in 
the annals of Shalmaneser II. 120 His Turtan Daian-Asur re¬ 
ceived tribute, in the 31st year of Shalmaneser II, from Gilzani, 
Burisa, JJarrana, Sasgana, and Andia. The order here 
suggests a locality northeast of Gilzani (Kirzan) and northwest 
of Lake Urmia. 

Adad-Nirari III claims to have conquered Parsua, Alla- 
bria, Abdadana, Nairi, and mAt An-di-u. 121 Nairi is here 
the land round JJubuskia. Parsua is to the southwest and 
south of Lake Urmia, and the other lands are all located west of 
that lake, even west of Mannai. The order goes from south to 
north, and Andia would therefore well fit a province to the 
northwest of that lake. Billerbeck 122 locates it north of Lake 
Urmia. Streck, 123 however, misled by a note in the inscription of 
Adad-Nirari III, that “its location was far away” (sa asar-su 
rtiku), locates it east of Lake Urmia. This seems impossible, 
especially as he locates Parsua also east of Urmia, and between 
that lake and Andia. The Assyrian kingdom in the time of 
Adad-Nirari extended not further to the east and north than 
Subuskia, and Andia would then certainly be regarded as a 
“far away land,” when it lay on the northwest of Lake Urmia. 

My location of Andia is finally corroborated by the inscrip¬ 
tions of Sargon. In his 7th year, Sargon attacked Telusina, 

iaomAt An . d i. a i i ob. 182. >2> I R. 35,1,1.9. 

I* 3 Sand&hak-Suleimania, p. 156. 4 

>23 ZA. % XV, p. 316; ibid., p. 315. Streck claims that Samsiraraman should have referred 
to mftt An*di-u. It is Adad*N irari III, and not SamSi-Adad IV, whose inscription is given 
in I R. 35, No. 1. 
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king of mftt An-di-ai, 124 and captured eight towered cities (birftte) 
and 4,200 men in the province of mAt Tu-a-ia-a-di, 125 in the land 
of Andia. The order in the inscriptions of Sargon is: Mannai, 
Andia, Zikirtu, or Urartu, Musasir, Andia, and Zikirtu. 

It would appear from all the inscriptions, that Andia lay on 
the northwest, or perhaps the northern, shore of Lake Urmia. 

In the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser I we find a land mAt An- 
di-a-be, 126 given there as a province of Nairi. If this be identi¬ 
cal with Andia, then it must be west of Lake Urmia, for Tiglath- 
Pileser I never went as far east as the eastern shore of that 
lake. He captured Haria, and that land is undoubtedly identi¬ 
cal with the Harrana of the inscriptions of Shalmaneser II, 
and as we found above that Andia did not lie far from Har- 
rana, it would not be strange if Tiglath-Pileser I, after his 
conquest of Haria, also reached Andia, and that its name was 
pronounced at this time as An-di-a-be. 

With Andia should perhaps also be associated another land, 
mAt Mi-si-an-di-a, 127 a province of Mannai, and captured by 
Sargon. Hommel 12 ® identifies this land with Mesu, but that is 
impossible, for the land of Mesu lay between Zamua and 
Mazamua, south of the lower Z&b, in the region of the river Ra- 
d&nu. As Misiandia was a province of Mannai, I would 
suggest that it lay between 128 Mannai and Andia. 

Anisu 

aI A.NI.SU : [173] K. 686, obv. 6, 8 

Nothing else is known of this city, so far as I am aware. The 
scribe is a certain m T&b-Asur, but he is not otherwise known. 
The letter was written to Sargon, for it contains a greeting to 
Dflr-Sarrukln ( al Bir-a-te), and also a reference to the land 
of mAt Kir-bu and the city of al Ia-ri. That city was perhaps 
located in Kasiari, and in that mountain, or north of it, in the 
land of Kirbu, I would provisionally locate the city of Anisu. 

Appina 

aI AP.PI.NA: [343] 83-1-18,18, obv. 4,12 

The city of Appina is also unknown in the Cuneiform litera¬ 
ture, outside of this letter. It had a fortress (bal-§u), the com- 

™Sarg. An. 81; X:45; Sm.51; mAt An-di-a, 8<trg. Cyl.29; XIV:8; pp.IV:20; Stela, 
38; Bull.-Ins. 13. 

125 Sarg. X: 44. »» An. 4:74. 127 Sarg. X: 37. 

1*8 Oeschichte , p. 713. note. i» M i • s i = pcaot, ‘ middle,' ‘ between.’ 
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mandant ( am6l Rabfi) of which, a certain m Za-ba-ai, wrote this 
letter. A man by that name appears in ABL ., No. 275, obv. 13, 
and he was from southern Babylonia, either Pukudu or Blt- 
Amuk&ni, but it is impossible to say if the two men are identical, 
and nothing can therefore be said about the location of Appina. 

PART II 

THE LANDS OP ISUA. DARIA, AND BIT-ZAMANI 
A. ISUA 

TP. I: mftfc I-su-a, An. 3:88. 

Shalm. II: mAt I-su-a, Mon. 2:42. 

After the conquest of Saranid and Ammanid, TP. I men¬ 
tions very briefly the conquest of Isua and Daria. 1 * 0 

Saranid and Ammanid were situated in Mount Aruma, the 
Armenian Taurus, and Ammanid was in its western part. As 
Tiglath-Pileser was marching from east to west, it would be 
expected that Isua was west of the Taurus, somewhere in the 
western part of Anzitene. 

This is confirmed by a statement of Shalmaneser II, 181 who says 
that Enzite was a part of the land of Isua. The situation of 
Enzite 132 is well known, and as Enzite is here called a province of 
Isua, that land must be the region between the upper Tigris, 
Areania, Euphrates and the river Arghana Su. 

So far as the references to the two lands are concerned, there 
can be no question of their identity. Streck 133 has, however, raised 
an objection on account of the different sibilants, and has located 
Isua by the upper Zftb and Isua by Enzite. Belck, 184 on the 
contrary, has identified the two names and located this land in 
Anzitene. 

Isua is grouped with Daria, but Daria is without doubt 
identical with Diria, which must be assigned to a position around 
Arghana, 135 and therefore we have clear evidence for both its west¬ 
ern and southern boundaries. The change of the sibilants may 
be accounted for in the lapse of more than 250 years between 
TP. I and Shalm. II and has its parallels in Subari and Subarl, 
Subartu and Subartu. 

130 An. 3:88-91. 

131 Mon. 2:41-46. 

133 See below under Enzite 


133 ZA., XIII, p. 96 and XIV, p. 16S. 
l MZDMQ., 51, p. 559. 

136 See below. 
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Enzite 

Shalm. II: mftt En-zi-te, Mon. 2:42, 43, 46, 66; Balw. 2:6; Spring. 
Inscrip. 10. 

Shalm. II: mAt En-zi. Lay. 12:18. 

§ams. Ad. IV: mAt En-zi. An. 2:12. 

TP. Ill: m&tEn-zi. Ninn. I, 34; Fragm. II, 23. 

The form Enzite occurs only in the inscriptions of Shalmane¬ 
ser II; in his Layard inscriptions he uses the form Enzi. 

Coming from the city of K&r-Sulmanu-asarid over Blt- 
Zam&ni, Shalmaneser II reached Enzite after crossing the 
mountains of Namd&nu and Merbisu. 136 The situation of 
Enzite, north of Blt-Zamftni and Mount Namdanu of 
Dirria, south of the river Arsania and west of the Tigris is 
made certain by this text. In the Balawat inscription Shal¬ 
maneser speaks of his march from ‘the land of Enzite to the 
land of Daiaeni.’ In the Monolith inscription he reached 
Daiaeni from Subme. 

In Layard 12:18 this march appears as starting in Enzi, and 
the conclusion is that Enzite and Enzi are identical. 

Samsi-Adad IV (col. 2:12) gives the boundaries of his king¬ 
dom, reaching ‘from the city of Zaddi in the land of Akkad 
unto the land of Enzi.’ 

In the time of TP. Ill (PI. I, 34) Enzi belonged to Urartu, 
from which he took it. 

If my restoration of ABL ., 444, obv. fi, is correct, we should in 
that text read [ mAt En-zi] 187 -te-ni, a province preceding that of 
Alzi 138 and belonging to Urartu in the time of Sennacherib. 

Streck 189 identifies Enzite with the modern Hanzith, between 
Ealu and Arghana, and compares it with the "Av^nra of Ptolemy 
(13:19), a city of Great Armenia in the nome of the same name, 
otherwise called by the classics Anzitene. 

Saluria 

Shalm. II: al Sa-lu-ri-a, Mon. 2: 44. 

In the city of S a 1 u r i a Shalmaneser erected his magnificent statue. 
As he claims to have conquered the entire land of Enzite, Saluria 
was probably the last city of that land he reached before crossing 

136 Mon. 2:42-45. 

787 It is possible, although not probable, that we should restore [ m&t Me-li]-te-ni. 

136 For Streck's opinion that Alzi and Enzi are identical, see above under Alzi. 

»3«ZA., XIII, p. 94. 
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theArsania—the text 140 seems to indicate this—and I should 
therefore assign a position for it in the northeastern part of 
Enzite, near the pass of Ammastub. The city of Saluria was 
built at the foot of Mount Kireki. 

Kireki 

Shalm. II: Sad l£i-ri-e-ki, Mon. 2:44. 

In the reading of the text I follow Craig 141 : 

al Sa-lu-ri-a ki-ta (=saplu) 5ad ( ? )Ki-ri-e-ki. Peiser 142 reads: a, Sa- 
lu-ri a-sar(?) me-ti-ki ri-e-ki, “in Saluri a place of long marches/' 
which does not seem to give any fitting sense. 

MER0ISU 

Shalm. II: 8ad Me-ir-bi-su, l4a Mon. 2:41; 

AND 

Namdanu 

Shalm. II: Sad Na-am-da*a-nu, Mon. 2:41. 

Shalmaneser II crossed the moutains of Namdanu and M e r b i s u 
on his march from Blt-Zamftni to Enzite. Their exact position 
either south or north of Dirria, is at present impossible to decide. 

Dirria itself was a mountainous land, and we know two of its 
mountains, west of the Tigris, Arqania and Amadani. Further 
west, by the Euphrates, was the highland of Adani. 

Adani 

TP. I: mftt A-da-e-ni, An. 4:79; Anp. Ill: mftfc A-da-ni, An. 3:98. 

In the list of Nairi-lands, which Tig. Pil. I cpnquered, the 
lands of Adaeni and Kirini are grouped together. They are 
preceded by the land of Abaeni and followed by the land of 
Albaia. There is, however, no definite order in this list—two 
or three names are grouped together as geographically connected 
—but these groups are taken promiscuously. 

In the annals of Asurnasirpal III ( An . 3:79-99) the location 
of this land is quite well defined. He reached the cities of this 
land by marching up-stream along the Euphrates, and as he men¬ 
tions no crossing of the river we are safe in concluding that he 
marched east of the Euphrates. Amadani is the mountain WNW 
of Arghana and corresponds to the modern Arghana Maden. As 

i*°See under Enzite. 

The Monolith Inscription, Shalmaneser II. n*KB., I, p. 164. 

i«3The reading of this sign is doubtful. 
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he reached Amadani from the land of Adani, that land should 
be located to the west or southwest of Arghana Maden. 

The following cities lay within the land of Adani: 

Umalia 

Anp. Ill: al U-ma-li-a, An. 3:97; 

0IRANU 

Anp. Ill: al Bi-ra-a-nu, An. 3:97; Johns, ADD.: al 0i-ra-nu, [210] 

K. 7682, rv. 16. 

Karania 

TP. I: mAt Ki-ri-ni, An. 4:80; Anp. Ill: al Ka-ra-ni-a, An. 3:99. 

Umalia was evidently further southwest, and east or northeast 
of it was JJir&nu. Karania was located between Adani and the 
pass of Amadani. In the time of TP. I, it was an independent 
land, or city district, but in the time of Asurnasirpal it had been 
laid under the rule of Adani. 

B. DARIA 

TP. I: mftt Da-ri-a, An. 3:88; Anp. Ill: mAfc Dir-ri-a, An. 3:100. 

Daria and Isua are grouped together by TP. I. 

Asurnasirpal reached the land of Dirria, coming from the 
west over Adani and Karania. 

Arqania has generally and without doubt rightly been iden¬ 
tified with the modern Arghana. Amadani I would identify 
with modern Arghana Maden, and the pass of Amadani would 
then lie between Arghana and Arghana Maden. Dirria would 
be the land west of the Tigris, south of Egil. 

Arqania extended apparently to the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
and there is another land, Dirra, 144 mentioned by Asurnasirpal 
and conquered by him in his fifth year. It is possible that Dirria 
and Dirra are identical, but as long as there is a differentiation 
in the spelling of the two names, observed by the same king and 
in the same inscription, and the former land was west, the latter 
east, of the Tigris, I shall confine Daria-Dirria to the territory 
near Egil, west of the Tigris. This does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility that the two territories were united under one king in the 
time of Asurnasirpal, although there is no statement to that effect 
in the inscriptions. Sanda 14 * has reached the same conclusions. 
Streck 146 argues for a Daria on the upper Z&b and identifies 

144IU R. 6:49, Dirra is called a city of the land of Nairi, and mentioned with Ni rd u n. 

145MPG., VII 2, p. 7. XIV, p. 163. 
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Dirria and Dirra, locating it on the upper Tigris, although he is 
not clear as to its exact location. Belck 147 identifies Daria, Dirria 
and Dirra and locates it on the upper Tigris by Arghana. 

Amadana 

TP. I: 6ad A-ma-da-na, Aw. 4:68. 

Anp. Ill: Sad A-ma-da-ni, An. 3:100, 101, 104. 

Amadana occurs in the Nairi mountain list of TP. I between 
the mountains of Elama and Elbis. There is no positive 
evidence for identifying it with Amadani, but TP. I had 
visited the region of Daria, where Amadani is located; from 
which it may be fairly assumed that the two names are identical. 
Above I have identified Amadani with the modern Arghana 
Maden. 

Arqania 

Anp. Ill: Sad Ar-ka-ni-a, An. 3:101 bis, 103. 

Arqania is identical with the modem Arghana. It extended, 
however, east of the Tigris. The ‘pass of Amadani’ ran between 
the mountains of Amadani and Arqania, west of the Euphrates; 
the ‘pass of Madni’ would likewise be regarded as running 
between the mountains of Madni and Arqania, east of the Tigris. 
The modern Sivan Ma'den lies close by Arghana Maden and 
may represent the inscriptional ‘pass of Madni.’ 

Mallanu 

Anp. Ill: raAt Mal-la-a-nu, Aw. 3:101 bis. 

This district lay within Mount Arqania, west of the Tigris. 

Zamba 

Anp. Ill: mAt Za-am-ba, Aw. 3:102. 

Zamba was the land between Mount Arqania and the rivers 
Sfla and Tigris, in the neighborhood of modem Egil. 

SCa 

Anp. Ill: mftr Su-fi-a, Anp. 3:102. 

I have identified this river with the river running into the 
Tigris by Egil, because Asurnasirpal III evidently was on the 
north side of Arqania after having entered the pass of Amadani; 
and after the raid on the shores of the Sfla and the Tigris he 
proceeds south through the same pass of Amadftni to the city of 
Parzanistun. 

WZDMG., 51, p. 659. 
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Parzanistun 

Anp. Ill: aI Par-za-ni-is-tu-un, An. 3:104. 

ABL.: aI Par-za-ni-is[-tu-un], [147] K. 1170, rv. 7. 

Johns, ADD.: al Par-za-ni-is-ta, [742] 79-7-8, 309, obv. 28. 

The city of Parzanistun was situated on the border between 
Dirria and Bit-Zam&ni. Asurnasirpal 148 reached it on his way 
from the pass of Mount Amad&ni to the city of Damdammusa. 1 

As Damdammusa was the outlying fortress of Bit-Zam&ni, 
to the north, it is probable that Parzanistun did not belong to 
the province of Bit-Zam&ni, but was either an independent city, 
or else belonged to Dirria. 

My restoration of this name in ABL.> 147, I regard as certain. 
It occurs in a letter of Asur-ristla, the Turtan of Sennacherib 
in the land of Kurbi, and as he also mentions the cities of 
Istar-dur&ni and Dtir-Samas, which were situated in the east¬ 
ern part of Kurbi, he probably refers to some revolt extending 
from the city of Parzanistun on the Tigris in the west to 
D&r-Samas in the east, or possibly he refers to some gathering 
of troops in that region—the mutilated text permitting no certain 
conclusion. 

C. bIt-zamAni 

Anp. Ill: a P n Za-ma-ni, An. 2:12, 118; 3:105; a P |l Za-ma-a-ni, 
Mon. K. rv. 36, 37. 

Shalm. II: raAt Bit-Za-ma*a-ni, Mon. 2:41; Blt- mAt Za-ma-a-ni, 
Ob. 143; al Blt-Za-ma-a-ni, Mon. 2:41. 

ABL.: mAt Bit Za-ma-ni, [245] K. 513, rv.6; mAt Bl t-Za-ma-ni, 
[757] S. 548, S. 887, obv. 8. 

Johns, ADD.: AtBit-Za-ma-a-ni, [125] K. 423, obv. 5; ™ A *Bit- 
Za-ma-ni, [1119] R m 464, col. II, 1.6; al Bl t-Za-ma-ni, [863] K. 13199, 
obv. 4; [roftpBlt-Za-ma-ni, [915] S. 1001, col. II, 1. 12. 

Bez. Cat.: Bit-Za-am-ma-nu, 82-5-22, 106, obv. 9. 

Zam&nu is the name of the founder of the dynasty of Blt- 
Zam&ni. In the time of Asurnasirpal, the king of the district, 
over which this dynasty ruled, is still referred to as the ‘son,’ i. e., 
the successor on the throne, of Zam&ni. From the time of Shal¬ 
maneser II it is referred to as a bitu, or “dynasty,” with its 
territory. Originally this dynasty was confined to a single city, 
but it early extended its power over the cities round about. 

Zam&ni is the region around Diy&r-Bekr, west of the Tigris, 
immediately before that river turns eastward. Subria is the 

ASurnasirpal III, An. 3:104-105. 
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land north of the Tigris, and Nirdun is south of Subria and the 
Tigris in the western part of Kasiari; Urn mu is south of 
Tush a on the southern slopes of Kasiari, and Nairi included, 
in the time of Asurnasirpal, the districts of Arime. 

Ammeba’la, who was king of Zam&ni in the time of Asur¬ 
nasirpal, was a friend of Assyria, but his friendship with Asur¬ 
nasirpal was not to the liking of his people, and his nobles 
revolted and slew him. Asurnasirpal then left the city of Tush a 
and marched to Zam&ni to avenge the murder of his friend. 149 
The people had placed a certain Bur-Rammftni on the throne 
of Zam&ni, but Asurnasirpal slew him, flayed him and spread 
his skin upon the wall of the city of Sinabu, and appointed 
Ilftnu, a brother of Amme’bala, as king of Zam&ni. 180 But 
Ilftni also revolted, perhaps under pressure from his people. 
Asurnasirpal, who was then in Dirria, hurried southward, quelled 
the rebellion, and punished the offenders. 151 

Il&ni’s successor is not named. It is significant that Amedi 
is called his “royal city” or capital, because it points the fact 
that even Bit-Zam&ni was not an Assyrian province in the 
time of Asurnasirpal III. 

Shalmaneser II marched through Blt-Zam&ni on his way 
from Bit-Ad ini to Enzite. 153 Twenty-five years later he sent 
his Turtan to Urartu, who reached that land by a march around 
Kasiari and Bit-Zam&ni. 153 

In the contracts Bit-Zam&ni appears both as a land and as 
a city. In the letter, ABL., No. 757, Sar-&mur&ni includes 
the land of Bit-Zam&ni in the greeting to King Sargon. This 
letter was written about 721 b. c., for this formula of greeting 
seems to indicate that Sar-&mur&ni was governor of Bit- 
Zam&ni, and he must then be assigned to the period between 
Marduk-bGl-usur and Upabb&r-BGl. The other letter, ABL., 
245, was written by Asur-b&l-udannin, concerning some fugi¬ 
tives who had been brought back from the mountains and 
detained in the land of Bit-Zam&ni. 

The name Zamftni is probably the prototype of the classic 
'L<D$r)vri (Strabo xi, 521, 522, 527) and 1axf)avr)pi] (Dion. Cass, 
xxxvi, 36; Proc. de aedif. iii, 2, Bel. Pers. i, 21; Plut. Lucul. 24, 

Asurnasirpal III, Annals , II: 118-25. 150 Mon. of Kurkh., rv. 42, 43. 

in Annals , HI, 104-9. Shalmaneser II, Mon. 2:40, 41. 

1M Ob. 141-43. 
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Pomp . 33; Tac. Ann. xii, 7). It was situated between the 
Euphrates and the upper Tigris round the city of 

Amedi 

Anp. Ill: aI A-me-di, An. 3:107, 109. 

§ams. Ad. IV: al A-me-di, An. 1:49. 

Johns, ADD.; a, A-me-di, [372] 82-5-22, 139, rv. 5; al A-mi-di, 
[942] K. 6367, rv. 8; [ aI ] A-me-du, [951] K. 276, rv. 3. 

Ep. lists: al A-me-di, years 800, 762, 726, 705 b. c. 

Amedi was the capital of Bit-Zam&ni. For references to 
it by Asurnasirpal, see above under Blt-Zam&ni. It was 
among the cities that joined the great rebellion against Shal¬ 
maneser II and Samsi-Adad IV. 1&4 In the letters, the city of 
Amedi is not mentioned, but we possess no less than five letters 
from its governor, Upabbar-B6l, Eponym 705 b. c., namely 
ABL ., Nos. 200, 201, 424, 548, and 732. They are all addressed 
to King Sargon, and two of them are very important for the his¬ 
tory of Urartu. Besides Sar-6mur&ni, mentioned above, we 
know the names of five of its governors, who were vested with 
the Eponym-office: Ilai, 800 b. c.; T&b-B&l, 762 b. c.; Mar- 
duk-bGl-usur, 726 b. c.; Upabbar-B6l, 705 b. c.; Laite- 
ilu, post canon-eponym (K. 6367). 

Amedi is identical with the classical Amida 155 (Amm. Marc, 
xviii, 9:1, 2; xix, 2:14; Proc. bell. Pers . 1, 7; Proc. de 
aedif. 3, 1; Faust. Byz. 4, 24). It was the capital of Sophene or 
Sophanene, a south Armenian principality, and was fortified by 
Emperor Constantine. It was also the capital of the Roman 
province of Mesopotamia, and is still called Kara-Amid—Juol, 
jic)—although generally known, since the Arabic conquest, by 
the name of the province, Diyftr-Bekr. It was,located on the 
right bank of the Tigiis, a little to the north of its bend eastward. 

Damdamusa 

Anp. Ill: aI Da-am-da-mu-sa, Aw. 1:103,110; aI Dam-da-mu-sa, 
Slab. 27; al Dam-dam-mu-sa, An. 3:105; al Dam-am-da-mu-sa, 
Mon. K., rv. 48, 53. 

Asurnasirpal III says that he received information that 
Assyrians, whom Shalmaneser I had settled ih the city of IJalzi- 
Luba, had revolted and under their governor, IJulai, gone and 
captured the city of Damdamusa. Asurnasirpal III captured 

Sam$i-Adad IV, An. 1:49. iw’A^a. 
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the cities of gulai—Kinabu and Mariru—and Qulai him¬ 
self was flayed and his skin spread upon the wall of the city of 
Damdamusa. 

In the revolt of Il&ni, governor of Zam&ni, Asurna§irpal 
III reached the city of Damdamusa from Parzanistun, and 
from Damdamusa he went to Amedi. Damdamusa was, con¬ 
sequently, situated north of Amedi. It may also be inferred that 
it lay near by or on the Tigris on its western bank, because this is 
the first city of Zam&ni that 0ulai, who evidently marched 
through Subria, reached and captured. In Damdamusa Asur- 
na§irpal built granaries 156 for storing the grain of Subria, and 
this would imply that the city would be near the Tigris, over 
which the people of Subria had to transport their tax-corn. 
Had it been inland, the Subrians would have found it more con¬ 
venient to ship their grain to Tush a, which lay south of them, 
on the southern bank of the Tigris. 

Admas 

ABL.: mftt Hal-si-Ad-mas, 157 [43] K. 122, obv. 19; ^Bal-si- 
Ad-mas ,57 -ai, [245] K. 513, obv. 9. 

The situation of the land of the fortress of Admas is at present 
uncertain. In ABL ., No. 43, it is among the cities, delinquent in 
their contributions to the temple of Assur. It occurs there next after 
Isana, but the order in this letter has hardly any geographical 
significance. More important is A BL ., No. 245, where it is coupled 
with Bit-Zam&ni and Mount Iasume, which may be identical 
with Mount Sumu IM in Bit Adini, southwest of Bit-Zam&ni. 

Sinabu 

TP. I: al Si-na-mu, Brok. ob. 3:14; Anp. Ill: &1 Si-na-bu. Mon. K., 
rv. 42, 43, 48. 

Bur-ramftnu, 159 the rebel king of Bit-Zam&ni was captured, 
flayed and his skin was spread upon the wall of the city of 
Sinabu. That city had been fortified by Shalmaneser I, but was 
seized by the Arameans. 160 It is evident that the cities of Sinabu 
and Tidu were situated quite far southwest toward Karadja-Dagh, 
because they served as granaries for the Arameans living on that 
mountain. 161 

imAS urnasirpal III, Mon. of Korkh, rv. 53. Or Bar, Par. 

15hS halmaneser If, Mon. 2:40. 159 See above, under Blt-ZamAni, p. 350. 

iio ASurnasirpal III, Mon. of Kurkh, rv. 43-48. I* 1 Mon. of Kurkh, rv. 47-48. 
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Streck 162 claims, that “in der grossen Annalen-insehrift ftlhrt 
dieselbe Stadt (Sinabu) den Namen Kinabu .... und wird 
als Festung des genannten JJulai 163 von Asurnasirpal erobert,” 
and again: “Gem&ss Asurn. I, 106 lag Sinabu ganz nahe beim 
Kasiari-Gebirge.” The fact is that Kinabu lay within Kasiari, 
in southern Nirbe near T6la and was the fortress of JJulai, 
while Sinabu was located near Karadja-Dagh, and was the fort¬ 
ress of Bur-Rammftnu. There is no connection between the two 
cities whatever, and the war against Kinabu precedes that against 
Sinabu by at least three years. 

Streck 164 likewise identifies with Sinabu the city of Sinamu, 
belonging to the land of Arime, 165 and this identification is prob¬ 
ably correct. 

T!du 

Anp. Ill: al Ti-i-du, Mon. K., rv. 43; al Ti-i-di, Mon. K., rv. 48. 

Sams. Ad. IV: aI Tidu, An. 1:47. 

Johns, ADD.: a 'Ti-i-te, [877] K. 1572, obv. 9. 

According to Asurnasirpal III, 166 Tidu lay on the'border be¬ 
tween Bit-Zam&ni and Aram-Naharaim. This city had joined 
the revolt against Shalmaneser II, and in the list of Samsi-Adad IV, 
it is followed by the cities of Nabula and Kapa of Bit-Adini. 
According to this and to the order in the Asurnasirpal inscription, 
Tidu lay west of Sinabu. 

Izz£da 

TP.Ill: al Iz-zi-e-da, An. 81; Nimr. 1,33, al [Iz]-zi-da, Frag. 2,1.17. 

ABL.: ftI E-zi-ad,[424]S. 760, rv. 1; E-za-du, [424] S.760, rv. 20(?). 

The city of Izz6da is found, among the historical inscriptions, 
only in those of Tiglath-Pileser III. The annal-inscription, which 
has a reference to it, is very much mutilated. Streck 167 refers to it 
as a city of Urartu, but admits that several of the Urartean cities, 
mentioned in the inscriptions of TP. Ill, may have lain in the 
land of Enzi. Urartu is to him the land around the lake of Van, 
and in that region or in Enzi we should accordingly look for this 
city. 

Rost, who published these inscriptions, has, perhaps more than 
anyone else, paid special attention to the history of Tiglath- 

1 MZA., XIII, p. 74. 

Nowhere is it stated that gulai had anything to do with the fortress of Sin aba 
which was in the possession of Bur-Rammftnu. 

iw ZA ., XIII, p. 74. iw Brok. ob. 3:13-14. 

iw For references, see above under Si n a b u. 187 ZA n XIV, p. 116. 
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Pileser III, and in his Beitrdge and in the Introduction to the 
transliteration and translation of these texts, he has attempted to 
locate the lands and cities, mentioned in these texts. But Rost 
also is undecided. Once 168 he locates the cities of Izzida, Ququ- 
sansu and Uarbisina in Kilbi (= Kurbi) or Ulluba, and 
again 189 he locates Uarabisina and the river Ulurus near the 
lake of Van. Kurbi is the land north of Tigris (east-west couree) 
and east of that river (the upper north-south course). 170 Ullubu 
was a part of Kurbi, 171 but that land is not known to have extended 
west of the upper Tigris, and it is in that region, west of the 
Tigris, that we must look for the city of IzzSda. Rost 172 admits 
that the city of Kummubi, and the kings of Agusi, Milid, 
Gargum and Sam’al were vassals of Sarduri II of Urartu. 
With these allies the king of Urartu prepared an attack on Tig- 
lath-Pileser III, while the latter was occupied in besieging the 
city of A r pad da, which had been taken from Assyria by Urartu. 
Rost then reasons that Tiglath-Pileser III was too weak to attack 
his formidable foe and his allies so near the city of Arpadda, and 
that he therefore must have crossed the Euphrates, probably by 
Kftr-Sulman-asarid, and then proceeded to the cities of 0alpi 
and Kistan, which belonged to the king of the city of Kummubi, 
and where he fought the famous battle against Sardurri. From 
there Tiglath-Pileser III pursued the king of Urartu as far as 
the Euphrates, north of Amedi, whereafter he made a raid on the 
cities of IzzSda. 

It should, however, be remembered that TP. Ill does not state 
that he had crossed the Euphrates before the battle of JJalpi, 
which city belonged to Kummubi, and this land did not extend 
east of the Euphrates. That river he reached first at the “bridge 
of Euphrates,” 173 which most probably should be located opposite 
Mount Amadani, 174 and from there he made the raid of the cities 
of Ququsansu, Uarbisina and IzzSda, after which he turned 
westward against Mati’lu of Agusi and the other vassals of 
Urartu, west of the Euphrates. Kurbi and Ulluba are not 
mentioned in this raid, nor is it likely that the Assyrian king 
would have crossed the Tigris without mentioning it, especially 
as he was bent on his campaign against the Urartean districts 

16# Introduction to TP. Ill, p. xx. i6®/feid., p. xxvii. 

noAnp. Ill, An. 3:103. in TP. Ill, Nimr. I, 28. 

i ?a Introduction to TP. HI, p. xviii. U3 TP. Ill, An. 68. 

Cf. Lehmann, ZE. y 1901, pp. 189 and 197. 
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west of the Euphrates. Seven years later Tiglath-Pileser III 
made another campaign against Urartu and especially against 
that district in which the above-mentioned cities were located, 
and that campaign was conducted east of the Euphrates. He says: 

In [the city of . . . . ] of the land of Til-Assuri [ .... I erected] 
an obelisk [ . . . . and made] pure offerings to god Sur-tu, who resides 
in the land of Til-Assuri. The cities of Niggu [....], JJista, 
garbisina, Barbaz, Tasa, unto the river Ulurus I conquered, their 
soldiers I killed, 8,650 inhabitants [....] horses, 300 mules, 660 asses, 
1,350 heads of cattle, 19,000 sheep I brought away, I destroyed, laid waste 
and burned with fire and their cities I added to the border of Assyria. 175 

It is true that the city of IzzGda is not mentioned in this pas¬ 
sage, still it may have occurred in one of the lacunae of the text, 
but the mention of the city of garbasina makes it certain that 
this campaign was conducted in the same region as the raid in 
743 b. c. These cities were located on the border of Assyria, 
therefore, somewhere west of Blt-Zam&ni and A rime and 
north of Bit-Adini. They are also mentioned together with 
the land of Til-Assuri, and Esarhaddon 178 informs us that that 
was another name for Mitani, which was located on the upper 
Euphrates. 

These conclusions are verified by another inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser III, the so-called Nimrud Inscription, No I: 

The border land of the city of Kummubi , » the cities of $ilissa, 
Izz&da, Diuabli, Abbissir, garbisinna, Tasa, the land of Enzi, 
the cities of Anganu and Benzu, fortresses of the land of Urartu, 
Kallama, its river, I conquered and added to the land of Assyria, and 
placed (them) under the province of the Turtan and the province of 
Na’ri. 177 

The ‘border land of the city of Kummubi,’ that could be 
added to the land of Assyria and placed under the governor of 
Na’ri, must be a land east of Kummubi = Komagene, and also 
east of the Euphrates, as Kummubi bordered on that river. 178 
The cities of Kilissa, IzzGda, etc., would then lie between this 
borderland of Kummubi and the land of Enzi, on the border 
of Assyria, that is somewhere west of Blt-Zam&ni, 

This is still further verified by a reference in ABL ., No. 424, 
to the city of Eziad, which undoubtedly is identical with the 

Tiglath-Pileser III, An. 176-79. 

Prim. A, 2:23; Broken Prim. 8:14. 

17T Tiglath-Pileser III, Nimr. Ins., U. 38-36. 

179 Anp. Ill, An. 3:96; Shalm. II, Mon. I, 37. 
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city of IzzGda of the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III. Streck 
failed to see the identity of the two names and dismisses the sub¬ 
ject by declaring that Eziat was a city of Urartu: “Eziat 
al E-zi-at: Sm. 760, rv. 1, und ^[arda Hl 5a-ar-da: Sm. 760, 
obv. 11, die beide zusammen mit Turuspa auftreten.” 179 This 
letter does not, however, leave us in such uncertainty about the 
city of Eziad and its connection with the cities of Qarda and 
Turuspft. It is a report to King Sargon from Upabbar-BSl, 
governor of the city of Amedi and Eponym 705 b. c. He had 
sent out scouts to ascertain the doings of King Argista of 
Urartu and those scouts reported: 

The governor opposite us (and) the vice-governor with him keep watch 
in the city of IJarda opposite the Sukallu (and they say): city after 
city unto the city of Turuspa is in battle array (obv. 9-14). 

The city of ^arda or Uarida 180 was located on the bank of 
the Euphrates near the land of Subi> and the statement above 
proves that the kingdom of Urartu extended southwest at least as 
far as 0arda in Subi. It shows further that the governor oppo¬ 
site Amedi was an Urartean vassal and was hostile to Assyria. 
This hostility had at this time grown so bitter, that Upabb a r- BQl 
had been forced to take his men, who were employed to cut beams, 
presumably for the building-operations in Dtir-Sarrukin, 181 and 
send them into the war, and several of them had been killed or 
wounded (rv. 6-8), and he could therefore not send down the 
beams as fast as the Assyrian king might expect them: 

“The beams, which were stored in the city of Eziad—I sent the 
Ituean with the mayor and dispatched (them) to the war” (rv. 1-4), says 

U-pab-bar-BSl. 

This makes it evident, that the city of Eziad was under the 
jurisdiction of the governor of Amedi and therefore belonged to 
Bit-Zam&ni. There is no evidence in the inscriptions, that Btt- 
Zamftni extended east of the Tigris—it is the modern province 
of Diyftr-Bekr, and Eziad must be looked for west of that river, 
and somewhere midway between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
because it belonged, in the beginning of the reign of Tiglath- 
Pileser III, to Urartu and its province, opposite Amedi. It is 
also probable, if not certain, that the beams, spoken of above, were 

WZA., XIV, p. 133. 

MOAnp. Ill, An. 3:14,15, 34, 37. 

xi Compare ABL ., No. 138, rv. 11, and Johnston, Assyr. Epist. Lit . p. 151. 
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to be floated 182 down the river to Nineveh and Dftr-Sarruktn, 
and as they were stored up in the city of Eziad, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that this city was located on a western tributary of the 
Upper Tigris, probably the one North of Amedi. 

The other cities of Urartu, between Bit-Zam&ni and the Eu¬ 
phrates were: 

Qilissa 

TP. Ill: a, Qi-li-is-sa, Nimr. 1,33. 

Kuqusansu 

TP. Ill: al Ku-qu-sa-an-su, An . 77. 

Diuabli 

TP. Ill: al Di-fi-a-ab-li, Nimr. I, 33. 

Ablbisir 

TP. Ill: al Ab-bi-is-ir, Nimr. I, 34. 

XlSTA 

TP. Ill: al 0i-is-ta, An. 177. 

Xababisina 

TP. Ill: al JJa-ra-bi-si-na, An. 177; Nimr. 1:34; [ al JJa]-ri-bi- 
si-na, An. 78. 

Babbaz 

TP. Ill: al Ba-ar-ba-az, An. 177. 

Tasa 

TP. Ill: al Ta-sa, An. 177, Nimr. I, 34. 

Lupsua 

TP. Ill: al Lup-su-a, Fragm. II, 14. 

ABL.: al La-ap-si-a, [610] K. 1142, obv. 11. 

It is not certain that these two names are identical, nor that 
the city of Lupsua belongs to this group of cities. 

Ulurus 

TP. Ill: nAr fJ-lu-ru-us, An. 177. 

Whether this is an eastern tributary of the Euphrates 18 * or a 
western 184 of the Tigris, and in that case the one north of Amedi, 
is impossible to decide, but the former is the more probable. 

•82 This seems to have been the general means of transportation of beams from the Tigris 1 
districts, and is expressly so stated by§a-A88nr-dubbn of T u S b a, A BL., No. 706, nr. 10 

•83 Kisil Chibuk. •*< Devetged*su. 
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TALLQVIST’S NEUBABYLONISCHES NAMENBUCH' 

In this work the Helsingfors scholar, well known to Assyriologists 
through his Sprache der Kontrakte Nabti-n&’id’s (Helsingfors, 1890), 
and his Assyr. Beschwdrungs-Serie Maqlti {Acta Soc. Scientiarum 
Fennicae , XX, No. 6), has given a renewed proof of his unceasing energy 
and has rendered a very important service to all students of Semitic 
onomatology and religious history. Whoever has tried to do a work of 
compilation like this Namenbuch knows the amount of time and patience 
and self-denial that is required to bring it to a successful issue. Tallqvist 
has set himself the task of giving a complete list of the proper names 
occurring in the published business documents (comprising more than 
3,400 numbers!) of the “Neo-Babylonian” (beginning at 669 b. c.) and 
Persian periods (down to the time of Alexander the Great), covering the 
space of about 345 years; and it must be said that he has carried out 
this enormous task exceedingly well. 

The plan of the book is very clear. In the Introduction (pp. ix-xlii) 
the author first enumerates the texts from which the names have been 
taken (chap. 1), and then discusses a number of important questions 
connected with his subject: the writing and pronunciation (chap. 2), the 
abbreviated names (chap. 3), the different name-formations (chap. 4), and 
the religious contents of the names (chap. 5). 

The third chapter contains an interesting list of about a hundred 
cases in which the same person is called by the full name and by an 
abbreviated form alternately. Among the hypocoristic formations 
occurs the form fu"ulu (Pufihuru = B6l-upahhir), which seems to 
have been preferred in names containing a verb in the intensive stem (cf. 
Tukkullum and -mutakkil, Sullumu and -usallim, Nummuru 
and -unammir). The fact that Sffzubu occurs as a hypocoristic 
form for Nergal-usSzib favors Tallqvist’s view that “where the pre¬ 
served element is a preterite of the intensive or causative stem, the place 
of this preterite form is taken by the corresponding infinitive.” But—at 
least in the early Babylonian time—the form fu"ulu apparently was 
used for the formation of hypocoristica, even when the full name con¬ 
tained no verb in the intensive. For this cf. the names quoted on 
pp. 20 f. and 253 f. of my Early Babylonian Personal Names, 7 espe¬ 
cially Gurrudum (cf. -garrad), Kubburum (cf. iakbari-), f Mul- 

1 NEUBABYLONISCHES NAMENBUCH ZU DEN GESCHAFTSUBKUNDEN AUS DER ZEIT DBS 
Shamash-shuu-ukIn bis Xerxes. Von Knut L. Tallqvist. [Acta Societatis Scientiarum 
Fennicae , Tom. XXXII, No. 2.] Helsingfors, 1905. xlii + 338 pages. 4to. 

2 Quoted in the following lines as PN. 
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luktum (cf. imlik-, etc.), Ubburum (cf. llbur-), JJungulum (cf. 
-fiegalli), f Kunzubtum (cf. -kuzub-). The early Babylonian nomen¬ 
clature, so far as I can see, offers no case like Pubburum compared 
with -upabbir- This can hardly be accidental, our material being 
rather extended, and hence the origin of the hypocoristic form fu'' ulu 
must still remain unexplained. 

The fourth chapter contains a discussion of the different ways of 
abbreviation. The hypocoristic suffix -ia Tallqvist takes as a “post¬ 
positives Rufesuffix;” and this, perhaps, after all, will stand as the best 
explanation. It is to be noticed that the hypocoristic forms with long 
vocalic endings (-11, - i , - d , rarely -5) are by far more frequent in the later 
times than they are in the early Babylonian period (cf. PN, pp. 11 f.). 
The endings -ftn and -fin are comparatively rare; -fit occurs chiefly 
in the later time, but has perhaps an early representative in the name 
JJazzibu(fl?)tum; while the ending -(i)atum is almost entirely re¬ 
served for early Babylonian hypocoristica. 

A hypocoristic suffix -ra—announced by Hilprecht in PN, p. 186, 
no. 1, as “the most common hypocoristic index in the proper names of 
the period of Hammurabi”—is looked for in vain. Fortunately, for it 
has never existed. The simple abbreviated name, without any hypocor¬ 
istic affix or “index,” is treated like a common noun, and, therefore, takes 
the case endings. The -um in early Babylonian Ubarrum, Gimil- 
lum, etc., is just as much of a “hypocoristic index” as the -u in Neo- 
Babylonian Ub&ru, Gimillu, etc. How such an affix should be found 
even in the first element of a full name (for Sarrum-Samas, Na- 
bium-ilu, Zanqum-warad-Sin [!!] are full names), I am unable to 
understand. 

The religious contents of the names have been treated elaborately in 
the fifth chapter. The author has gathered from the names all the 
predicates given to the deity and has arranged them after the model of 
Noeldeke’s article “Names” in Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica . Thus 
we receive a most interesting picture of the religious conceptions of the 
Babylonian name-givers. It is remarkable to see how some of the names 
have passed through the centuries unaltered, and, in general, we are not 
able to trace a development of religious ideas by comparing the later 
name-formations with those of earlier periods. Still, it is probable that 
a systematic search in this direction would offer at least some definite 
results. This may be illustrated by what follows. It is hardly acci¬ 
dental that names containing the root patftru, which evidently refer 
rather realistically to the “splitting” of the womb (perhaps they 
originally referred to. first-born children ?), occur only in texts of the 
early Babylonian time. To the more refined taste of later periods 
they may have appeared rather “shocking,” and thus they were soon 
abandoned. In this connection the names expressing the fear of the 
gods (cf. p. xli and note 8, and add the name B6l-izzu) may be men¬ 
tioned, which are known only from early Babylonian documents. 

This fifth chapter is rendered especially valuable through the numerous 
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references to the names from other Semitic languages which are offered 
for comparison, and to a great number of literary passages expressing 
religious conceptions which are similar to those found in the names. 
The extensive name-lists of the Cassite period which have since been 
published by A. T. Clay, especially the numerous women’s names in 
Vol. XV, furnish a great many additional formative elements, and we 
shall still have to wait a good while before an approximately exhfiustive 
Babylono-Assyrian name-book can be written. 

The introduction is followed by seven extensive lists, alphabetically 
arranged, which must be welcomed as a very valuable reference book for 
all questions concerning the formation of Babylonian and Assyrian proper 
names (pp. 1-336). 

The first list (filling 220 pages) contains the personal names, with 
their references, adding to each person its genealogical relations. This 
is followed by a list of the names of deities used as constituent elements 
in personal names, and under the name of each deity we find an enumera¬ 
tion of the different names in which it occurs (pp. 221-90). Then follow 
two lists of geographical names and of temples, again with the addition 
of the personal names formed by composition with them. Lists 5 and 6 
give the names of rivers and canals, of streets and of gates. Finally 
(pp. 300-336) Tallqvist publishes a list of the different words, nominal 
and verbal forms, etc. (arranged according to the “radicals”), which occur 
in the names, with reference to their constituent elements; and a consid¬ 
erable list of additions and corrections is found on pp. 335-38. 

Throughout the whole book, parallel names from early Babylonian 
and Assyrian texts have been largely used for comparison. Unfortunately, 
the printing of the Namenbuch had been almost finished when my 
Personal Names appeared. This is the reason that a number of improved 
readings published there could not be incorporated by the author. 

The following remarks are intended to fill such gaps, and to give 
some additional observations—partly gained through the collation of 
tablets in the Berlin museum — and I wish them to be considered as a 
token of my gratitude and of my esteem to the learned author whose 
book must be counted among the most valuable of the latest Assyriologi- 
cal publications. 

Page 183: Suddurturn, cf. early Babylonian Zudurum (from names 
containing the verb sadftru?). 

242,1: Bunini does not occur as an abbreviated name. Read &6rum- 
ili, and cf. PA, p. 207, no. 2. 

18: read Bunini-mati, not tukulti. 

247,42: Istar- ama.mu = Is tar-umml. 

248,98: L&-t6gi-ana- Is tar” “She did not sin against Istar.” Cf. 
Min&-6gu-ana-Samas “How have I sinned against §amas,” 
Clay, BE , XIV and XV, and add the root egfi “to sin” on p. 301. 
249: Instead of Idin- d 11-turn, the tablet has Idin- d Da-gan( 1). 

For Lagamal in early Babylonian names, cf. now Ranke, BE, VI, 
1, p. 17 and no. 4. 
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253, 176: Awilim sa Marduk uballatusu is not a personal name. 
The letters are addressed to the a w i 1 u m (this being* the title of a 
high official), or to u my father” — “whom Marduk may keep alive.” 

254, 181: The name ll - mi sar rum-Marduk is very questionable. 
d Misarrum is perhaps the first element, cf. the god Misarum, 
PN , p. 202 and no. 4. The second element I have tried in vain 
to identify on the original. 

259, 206: Cf. Samas-ktnam-ldi (thus probably better than idi), PN . 
261,271: Read d N abium-na-si-ir(!) and cf. PiV, p. 247, no. 3. Pap 
as ideogram of nas&ru does not occur in e$rly Babylonian names. 
267: Dr.ra and d Dr.ra have to be added as writings of the god Nergal 
in early Babylonian names. Cf. PN , pp. 208 f. 

269,2-4: Read nin.sab instead of nin gir.su, and cf. PN , p. 204, no. 4. 
271, 13-14: Read nu.mus(sir?).da, instead of Nu-us-ku, and cf. PN , 
p.205. Why is NiN.sA 0 = Papsukkal ? 

272: d Ku-us, in the early Babylonian name Ubftr- d Kus = Qflsu? ?—. 
It seems rather unfortunate that the names containing the god 
Nannar (written ses.ki or ses.ud) have not been separated from 
those containing the name of S i n. I know of no case, in which both 
occur as variants in one name, and it seems that the Babylonians, al 
least in the earlier periods, distinguished them carefully. 

272,4: Read Sin-a-da-lal, not -a-da-al, and add on p. 313 adalal 
under dal&lu. The name A-da-la-a (p 301) is perhaps hypo- 
coristicon to Adalal, with the l palatalized. 

273,34: Sin-bi-la-abO) is certain. 

35: Read Sin-bi-la-abi instead of Sin-bi-la-nu(l) 

36: Read d su.BU.LA-nftsir, instead of Sin-bu(?)-la-nftsir. 
274,69: The text has mftr6(TUR.ME.Es!) Ilu-b&ni, not Sin (Esl)-ili- 
b&ni. 

274,70: Read Sin-sultlli(AN.KUs!-ni), not Sin-ilu-ku ?-ni. 

84: Read BGl-izzu, not Sin-izzu. 

95: Read Sin-1 i-di 1-is!, instead of Sin-li-ki ?-ma ? 

275,119: Read Sin-ni !-ia(=Siniia). Pa.du (?, akil bftbi?) seems to 
be a title. 

122: The passage reads m&r6 Nflr-Samas, not Sin-nflr-Samas. 
123: Sin-p&ni-alik. The text has d Nannar-si du; the pronun¬ 
ciation of the second element is uncertain, perhaps asarid,—peni¬ 
al i k seems rather improbable. 

127: Sin-pilab (B. 44: 25!) is certain. 

276,137: Read Sin-tappi (TAB.BA)-we-di, not Sin-sipidi (or -ziiadi). 
138: Meissner’s copy gives d ses.ki.ta(I), the original has to be col¬ 
lated. Surely not to be read Sin-sa. 

142: Sin-salul is certain. 

143: The text has Sa-mu!-ub!-Sin, sa-gu ( = saggfi, sangfi) 
d Samas; cf. PAT, p. 149. 

155: For Nannar- su.me.en cf. PN, p. 255. 

158: Sin-tabba, the text has Sin-tappi (tab.ba)- we !-di !-im! 
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276,161: The -ma does not belong to the name. 

169: The text has m&rS Ub&ria, not Sin-ub&ria. 

173: The text has m&r© trRJsi-ia, not Sin-fro.Ki-ia (cf. p.296). 

277,184: The text has mftrS Zuzftnum, not Sin-zuzanum. 

186: Read Awil-BGl ( d en.lil.lA), not A wil-Sin-LAL. 

210: Read Ibi-Sin, not Ine-Sin. Cf. PN , p. 229, no. 6, and 
Hilprecht, BE, XX, 1, p. 48. 

212. Read Idis-Sin, not Iqls-Sin. 

278,223: Read Ib-ku-Sin, not Ku-dur-Sin. 

227: Ma-du-ta-Sin-is[-ku-un] is very questionable. The ori¬ 
ginal has to be collated. 

241: Read OAR(Nio)-Nannar, not Sa-Sin ! 

280,37: Read Samas-be-la- . . . , the -ni is quite uncertain. 

281,91: Read -ni-su, and cf. PN, p. 242 and no. 9. 

283,156: Read Samas-rlm6ni( ?). 

164: Read Samas-tappi-w6di, and cf. p. 276. 

172: Read Samas-ta (not sa!)-tum, and cf. PN, p. 249, no. 2. 

284,187: The name seems clearly written Samas-su*mu-un!-lu! 

(once having the variant Samas-su(?)-mu-su)—who can 
explain its meaning? Dr. Schorr ( Altbabylonische Rechteur- 
kunden aus der Zeit der I. babylonisehen Dynastie , Wien, 
1907, p. 120) recently has explained this name as §amas-su* 
mu.un.dib = Samas-q&tam-isbat. This would seem rather * 
suggestive, but the variant §amas-su(?)-mu-su (thus on 
the original !, not DIB), speaks against it. 

206: Samas-us(nit)-pa(bat) seems certain, but how is the name 
to be explained? 

285,231: Read Ana-Samas-li-si! (not -tur). 

235: Why TUR = apil, instead of m&r (cf. No. 266)? 

251: Read Isar instead of i 1 i( ?), and add Isar “He will be 
righteous,on p. 3176, bottom. 

252: Read I-teb-Samas, hardly I-lu-Samas (cf. I^eb-libbi- 
Samas, Ranke, BE, VI, 1, p. 45). 

258: The name of the man is Samas-i-te-e, the sign Ki(itti) in 
line 4 does not belong to the name. 

263: The woman’s name is Lamazi, and she was a priestess (sAl) 
of Samas. 

286,267: Read Silli-, instead of Mini-Samas. 

297: Ina-gAti-Samas is correct; cf. now Ranke, BE, VI, 1, p. 44 
and no. 1. 

290: Amti-za-ar-ri-gu. Read [i sag] amtu Za-ar-ri-kum = “one 

maid-servant, by the name of Zarrikum,” and cf. the masculine 

names Sarik(q)um and Zarik(q)um, PN, pp. 141 and 179. 

They all have to be separated from the god Zariku, occurring in 

Neo-Bab. personal names. 

292: Essu, read Alu-essu. 

298: For other names containing e.ul.mas, cf. PN, p. 212. 
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300: abltu is not a name element. The name in question (cf. p. 279) 
reads Samas-a-bi-li! 

301: f Idintum, Idiniatum doubtless belong to the element id(d)in, 
nadftnu. 

302: Add f Afibu( ?)-aiabI, Aiabu-iaqar ( PN , p. 221, no. 2). 
a-a-lu, add, perhaps, f Aialatum, but cf. Hilpreeht, BE, XX, 1, 
p. xiii, no. 2. 

Ilu-inaia, Samas-lnaia, cf. my remarks in BE, VI, l,pp. 44,n.l. 

303: Under ilu, line 6, read Zh-ila instead of Bau-ila (the same on 
p. 232,9).—The form il uka seems never to occur in names; instead 
of Samas-AN-ka-ni read Samas-sulftli(-ll). The suffix of 
the second person is exceedingly rare in names. 

304: The word emu is to be dropped from this list. Read Sin-emftqi, 
not -emuka, -emusu (cf. p. 273, 47. 49).—Under am6lu, line 9, 
read Usur-aw&zu, not -awelu. 

305: i m m i r u. Add early Babylonian I m m e r u m, which evidently is 
a good Semitic name. Peiser’s identification of this name with 
Nar&m-Ramm&n (KB, IV, pp. 24f., note), accepted by Thureau- 
Dangin ( Les inscriptions cle Sumer et d'Accad, p. 296, n. 2), seems 
rather precarious and gains little by Hilprecht’s still bolder identi¬ 
fication of Immerum of Sippar with Nflr-Rammftn of Larsa 
BE, XX, 1, p. 56a). 

ensu, cf. the name Abi-ensi in the Cassite time (Clay, BE, 
Vol. XV) which very likely is an abbreviated form of Nabft-abi- 
ensi (cf. Nabfi-tukulti-ensi) or a similar name. 

306: Appara-a, cf. f Apparitum, Clay, BE, Vol. XV, p. 46. 
issur, etc., probably from nas&ru. 

Eribi, Iribi, probably from erGbu. 
irsitu. Ki-Ti-B6l-lis6sir not better Itti-BGl-lisGsir?! 
irsu. Add the early Bab. name f Ina-libbi-erset “She is wise 
in her heart” (thus probably better than irsid! But cf. Schorr, 
l c., p. 135). 

307: isqu. Read Milki-itti-ilii a, and cf. Pick, OLZ, 1906, Sp. 203. 
itu. The reading Marduk-ita is doubtless incorrect. The ori¬ 
ginal has to be collated (cf. p. 250, 48). 

308: bazfl. Read Maziam-ill (cf. PAT, 123), not Baziam-, and add 
on p. 322 the root mash. 

313: {ip&ru. Cf. f fipftrsa-namrat, Clay, PP, Vol. XV. 

314: Add digdiggum, a bird (cf. PN, pp. 7 and 78, and Delitzsch, 
Hwb., p. 228 a). To be added also on p. xxviii.—Zikaru. Where 
does the name Zikar-sarrum-Samas occur? 

315: Hubaziru. Read f Bumazirum and compare f Bamazirum. 
These two early Bab. names have to be separated from Neo-Bab. 
Babasiru, etc., the m (not b) being certain; cf. fia-am -zi-rum, 
Strassmaier, Thontafeln von Warka, Index. 

317: Read Sukkukum instead of tummumu (cf. PN, 180). 

318: khmu. Read Manum-balum-ili, not Manum-khmi-ili. 
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319: kald. Read f Ana-bdl ti-taklft ku (against PN, 184!) and Ana- 
§amas-taklAku, not Ana-Samas(b6lti)-kallftma. 

320: The names f Kup(b)-p(b)u-ut-tum, etc., perhaps better to be 
added to the root kabfttu, p. 318. 

Kis&du “neck” does not occur in names. Read Qisat-Sin, 
and cf. PN, 244, n. 2. 

326: Tallqvist reads Tazabur-ana-dlisa ( PN , 195), although Dr. 
Pinches’ copy clearly gives ab, not bur. 

327: padd. The name Samas-pi-dam-usur is to be explained dif¬ 
ferently. My former view regarding the elements wadum, wadam, 
and pidim (cf. PN, 243 and 251) is to be abandoned. They are 
to be read wddum, w6dam, and wddim respectively. The word 
is w6du, from *wahadu (cf. Arabic wahad), *wahdu, and 
represents the earlier form of the later Assyrian and Babylonian 
edu “one,” “the only one.” Thus we have the early Bab. names 
Samas-wGdam -usur (cf. Neo-Bab. §amas-e-du-usur) “Sha- 
mash, protect the only son !” and the abbreviated Usur-wddam; 
Samas-tappi (tab.ba!)- wddim (abbreviated, cf. Neo-Bab. Mar- 
duk-tappG-Gdi-subsi, “Marduk, create a companion of the only 
one!,” originally the name of a second born child), and abbreviated 
Tabba-wddim; W6dum-llbur “May the only one be strong!” 
(cf.Neo-Bab. Nabd-sum u-llbur), and Abi-wddum (abbreviated, 
cf. the abbreviated Assyrian name Samas-abd-Gdi [—idinnam 
or similar to be supplemented]). On the whole question cf. Pick in 
OLZ, 1906, Sp. 151 f. The element babil, occurring in Uabil- 
wddum (quoted by Dr. Pick) is as yet waiting for a satisfactory 
explanation.—paid. Where does the name TGb a "Pa-la-«§amas 
(cf. p. 287) occur? Thename Nabd-abu( ?)-palam (cf.p.255,6) 
is entirely uncertain.—Naps&nu, perhaps better to Arabic nafs ? 

328: siru. Read S i 1 i - nin.kar.ra.sa, not Sir-, and cf. PN, 247, no.3. 

329: Read gaz instead of Qu( ?), and cf. PN , 228, no. 6. 

330: Rlmdtu = “present,” cf. Ranke, BE , VI, 1, p. 50, no. 2. 

rlsfttu = “ Jauchzen” ? better ristd “the first one,” p. 222, 13 
(cf. PN, 244, no. 7). 

331: ragftmu. This verb does not occur in names. Instead of Sin- 
iragam, the text has Sin-iqlsam. 

rasd. Add the early Bab. names Abam-irsd “They got a 
brother” and Abam-nersi “We got a brother.” The latter 
reading is also to be adopted, where I formerly read Abam- 
kallim (PN, 62), the sign nir having been misread into kal. 
rlsu “slave”?? Why never written ri-es (cf. Delitzsch, Hwb ., 
6156, re-e-su) ? 

332: mask&nu is not a name element. Read Ea-suldli (an.kus-11), 
and cf. p. 243. 

333: semd. The tablet (cf. p. 243) has Ea-i-din-nam, not -isemu. 
— samdtu is not a name element. The name (cf. p. 276) is Sin- 

sa-mu-db* 
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334: sam&ru; ildudu is not part of the name. This Lustamar 
was a fisherman (MX.DU.DU = malabu). 

Sarid(u), B6l-sarid, probably = Asarid, etc. 

335: f Takiltum, perhaps better = takiltum “purple.” Cf. the 
women’s names ElmSsum, Insabtum, p. xxix. 
tambu? read Am&tsu-ultamfiu ( = ustambu) “His com¬ 
mandment creates abundance,” and add ul tambu to the root 
samftbu, p. 334. 

Hermann Ranke 

Bf.rlin-Steglitz, January, 1907. 
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